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My Strawberry Bed. 
Written for.Green’s Fruit Grower by 
chel Denmead. 


My Friend, did you ever enthuse 
Over, planting a bed—and refuse 
he berries in boxes— 
So often such hoaxes? 
If you did—you’re the chum I shall choose. 


Say, look, aren’t those strawberries sweet? 
How they glorify earth at your feet! 

What sort of a sinner 

Would not come to a dinner 
With such wonders as that for a treat? 


Such nearly delicious pink fruit! 
The angels in heaven they'd suit. | 
Why—they’d turn down ambrosia, 
And surely propose you 
For membership up there, to boot! 
My! but they’re luscious and firm, 
And I wish I could find fitting term 
To describe them—a poet 
Might long seek to do it, 
And then feel himself a poor worm. 
Yes—your heart leaps exultant at last 
When the blossoms, like snowflakes have passed 
And you see the first showing— 
More rose each day glowing— 
Til the hour when you break your long fast! 
BES LAE 


Arbor Day in a Country School. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

F. Huntley. 

The celebration of Tree or Arbor Day in 
most schools, consists of a program of 
stories, poems and quotations bout 
trees ae plants, with instruction ana 
information regarding their nature or 
their care. This with a half holiday is 
the custom in the city schools. The 
janitor cares for the lawn and flowers, 
and the grounds were “laid out’’ some 
years ago by a hired gardener who planted 
what trees and shrubs the lot would 
accommodate. 

But in the district school all is different. 
Here where we might expect a natural 
little grove or a bed of wild flowers, we 
generally find a bare lot, unfenced, cleared 
of every tree and shrub, and growing up 
to weeds or wild grass. In our district 
this was certainly the case. But we had 
one man who called himself a horticul- 
turist. He was greatly interested in all 
forms of plant life and his howe abounded 
in fruit trees, shrubs and flowers. He 
determined to avail himself of the use of 
Arbor Day to do something for the school. 

He first talked his plans over with the 
teacher and secured her co-operation. 
Then he visited the school and talked to 
the children. He proposed a picnic for 
the day, to be held at the school house, 
to which the whole family was invited. 
Each child was requested to bring a tree 
or shrub, vine or flower to be planted on 
the school grounds; and he offered to 
furnish a tree to any child who could not 
bring something from home or from the 
woods near by. He gave careful instruc- 
tions how to dig the trees, so as not to 
break the roots, how to notice their posi- 
tion regarding the points of the compass 
so that they would have the same direc- 
tion in their new home, and also sug- 
gested good varieties for transplanting. 
He made a plan of the grounds and placed 
a rough sketch on the board showing the 
value of grouping shrubbery at the corners 
and leaving open spaces for playground 
or for picnic tables. 

The response was enthusiastic. Thirty 
trees were planted and many flowering 
shrubs. Some children brought bulbs and 
seeds; others perennials from their own 
gardens. 

School opened at ten o’clock that morn- 
ing and the entire district was presént. 
Farmers drove in with the whole family, 
bringing spades and hoes, rakes and 
trowels. After the morning spent in 
gardening, all were ready for dinner, and 
the afternoon was devoted to exercises 
by the school. 

This custom became a permanent one 
and now there is a splendid row of trees 
bordering our grounds—maples alter- 
nating with evergreens. Vines are climb- 
ing up the brick walls, while crocus and 
tulips, peonies, bleeding-heart, _ lilies, 
phlox and other old-fashioned flowers 

form gay patches of color in different 
parts of the lawn. There is not so much 
planting now, but more gardening and 
cultivating on Arbor Day. 

Our grounds have the reputation of 
being the best in the county, which is a 
matter of great pride with us, but more 
than that, the holiday has come to take 
its place in our affections with Memorial 
Day and the Fourth of July. 





pee 

The Asparagus Bed.—An old asparagus 
bed can be renewed in vigor by covering 
it freely with stable manure in late fall 
or early winter, leaving the manure there 
to leach out into the soil all winter, re- 
moving the coarse part ‘in the spring, 
such as would impede the cultivator. 
When spring comes cultivate, but not to 
deep, with the horse cultivator, and clear 
out the weeds and grass with a hoe, being 
careful not to cut off the new growth which 
springs up very early in the spring. 
Perhaps it would be better to weed the 
patch out by hand rather.than to en- 
danger cutting off the young shoots. A 
slight scattering of salt along the row 
woulddonoharm. Salt issupposed to be 
a special fertilizer for asparagus. Every 


year I start a few new rows of asparagus. 
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= A Garden of Roses for You 





ir 

+Ser . 4 ___ This is the finest of all roses for summer bloom- 

SS 4 1. Climbing Beauty ing. It is literally loaded with deep, rich red 
) flowers of about the same size, color and fragrance as the American Beauty. In 

x} 2 single season these plants will grow from fifteen to twenty feet. This is the 

AX) ideal of all red climbing roses. It blooms almost all the time and is just the 

2 rose to train up the porch or around the windows where its beauty will show up 

= toa splendid advantage. 

ore 7 Ami Bessant—* handsome new rose of vigorous habit of growth, 


Ds : with large, full flowers. Color rosy flesh, on yellow 
a ground shaded with a border of carmine. The flowers are sometimes as much 
ry as five inches in diameter. 


3 Olivia—!*: ideal red bedding rose. A shade lighter in color than the 


lle Climbing Beauty. This rose gives splendid variety to the as- 
‘S33 sortment and is big value in itself. 

oS - ___ This isav« y beautiful hybrid tea rose. The color 
@ 4. Rose Killarney is an exquisite shade of deep shell-pink. The base 
A} of the petal is silvery white, the buds are long and beautifully formed. Itisafree 


Z\) grower with strong, heavy shoots covered with buds. The Ever-blooming Rose 


4 still later. 





NG Killarney has won a very warm place in the hearts of all flower lovers. Itis PR 
3 difficult to imagine a more beautiful plant. rs) 
1. 4 ___Color a brilliant carmine, displaying beautiful pink tints in 

Ps * Radiance- ov open = The flowers are large and full, with cup- Be 
7 ° r ° x 
* F White Cochet_7™ queen of all white garden roses. Unusual free- ry 
om si dom of bloom, magnificent form of buds andflowers. (4 
SA The flowers are large and double, with petals of unusually luxuriant growth and i 
ea heavy texture. ae 
ry e 
r} We Want You to Have Them—{ivo ri ind es a pperdeller 4 
By enter your subscription for three years and send you the six beautiful rose bushes By 
73) all charges prepaid to your door and will send at the right time for planting. (Qp 
~~ But your order must be sent at once. We can only secure a limited number of PX 
€ these beautiful varieties. So send at once. e 
e— eo. 
‘ ’ ‘ 
4} GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Rochester, N. Y. & 
oi 19 (oC, roy ns (% a Ye Py) Di 8OA (Ce = Ct Oa, ry prey 6 
Ob CO 5 OES re Bl ore tk ee: SEO <> OUx ie) 





The Quince and Smaller Fruit 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower hy 
: bert E. Vassar. 
The Quince is sure our heart’s delight F 
ice Quinces. 
But oh, the price is out of sight 
On Quinces. 
To eat by hand, oh, goodness sake! 
A second bite we wouldn’t take; 
But oh the fine preserves they mak: 
With Quinces. 
’ Strawberries 
“Strawberries’’ hear the huckster shout, 
, Just see’ the ladies coming out, 
The very word does catch the ear, 
And on the table, how they cheer. 
Gooseberries. 
Gooseberries when made into pies 
Are rather nice we always find 
Not quite so tart as currants, they 
Are better liked and better pay, 
And keep the longer, bear in mind, 
Raspberries. 
A sister to all berries that 
Do grow on bushes, oh 
What fine preserves, both red and black; 
If ‘‘dished whole’’ how they go. 
* Blackberries. 
Favorite 
Dish and sweet and fair 
’ they will always bring the price. 


Seller sure 

And everywhere 

The folks do like ’em when they’re nice, 
Currants. 


They’re rather tart and some do like 
Them better than I really do, 
I’m fond of sweet things only and 
I guess I'll quit and bid adieu. 


iis area renee 
Quinces and Strawberries. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
writer has recently taken up fruit culture 
late in life, and has found inspiration, 
information and encouragement in your 
valuable publication. 

I have two quince bushes, which blossom 
freely every year. Fruit sets and grows 
to about one-fourth normal size, and then 
dies and drops off. The more vigorous 
bush has never matured fruit, the other 
about half a dozen. Both have beep 
infested with aphides and ants. I have 


J neg, Ate them with various sprays but 
YW the 


enefits are brief. Some years the 
new growth of wood died and was removed 
by pruning. The soil is a dry loam with 
hard pan subsoil, the product of glacial 
action, therefore very compact a foot 
below the surface, while the surface is 
mellow and fertile. The location is 
nearly 1200 feet above sea level. What 
treatment shall I give these quinces to 
make them bear fruit? 

For several years I have been trying 
to kill chickweed which grows luxuriantly 
on some land where I desire to plant 
strawberries. How can it be done? | 
have now selected another site for my 
strawberries. Kindly recommend anearly 
variety and one that matures later, so as 
to prolong the season during which to 
enjoy this delicious fruit. _How far apart 
should they be planted, how cultivated 
and treated? When is the best tire to 
set strawberry plants, spring or fall?— 
Irving H. Palmer, N. Y. 

Reply: Your soil does not seem adapt- 
ed to the quince. I have never seen plant 
lice on quince bushes. The remedy for 
plant lice is kerosene emulsion. Ants 
do not injury as they simply feed upon the 
sweets exuded by the lice. The quince 
tree is most often injured by the severe 
freezing of winter as quince roots are 
near the surface. The remedy is to cover 
the soil above the bush with strawy 
manure. 

I know of no remedy for chickweed and 
would not plant ‘strawberries where 
chickweed is present or likely to be pre- 
sent. Senator Dunlap is a good early 
variety of strawberry, Corsican and 
Bissel are later varieties, and Brandywine 
The rows should be 3} or 4 
feet apart. The cultivation consists 
mainly of keeping the ground free from 
weeds and grass and covering the plants 
with a light shading of strawy manure 48 
winter approaches. Set strawberry plants 
in April, May or June, or as early as the 
ground will work well. 





o- 
Male Asparagus Plants. 

A subscriber in Tennessee asks where 
he can secure male plants of Palmetto 
asparagus. 

eply: I have long been a grower of 
asparagus. I find that most of my aspari 
gus plants are male asparagus, whit 
may * known by their vigor, as I assume 
the female plant is delicate and spindling 
and does not amount to much, not being 


._productive, therefore if you buy 100 roots 


of asparagus of the average grower neatly 
all of these plants will bé male or pro 
ductive plants. 


—_——_~-"" 
Lilacs and Peaches. j 
Green’s Fruit Grower :—What can I d0 
to prevent my lilac bush from sprouting 
up from the root? All around the Dus 
the ground is full of suckers as thick 
they can come up. ; - 
At what time do you thin your peae 
and how large should peaches be oe 
time of thinning?—C. A. Church, Ny 
Reply The only way of getting * at 
the lilac shoots or sprouts is to cut t 
out as fast as they come up. : the' 
The sooner peaches are thinned “7 
better. They should be thinned be 
or when they are half size. - 
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POSSIBILITY OF.THE BLACKBERRY 
New Methods of Culture 
By C. A. Green 


| am not surprised that many people 
are interested in the blackberry for it is 
s desirable fruit, a marvelous fruit. 
My earliest recollection of the blackberry 
was a Wild blackberry patch on the eastern 
porder of the woodland on my father’s 
farm. A great maple tree had been blown 
down through the center_of this little 
yild blackberry — I could walk 
gong the trunk of this great fallen tree 
and pick pails full of blackberries from 
the bushes that overhung the tree, getting 
all | could carry without descehding into 
the thorny bushes. These wild berries 
were of large size and of fine quality and 
gemed all to have sprung from one plant 
since they were all alike in size, texture 
and quality. The decay of leaves that 
had fallen for centuries had made this so‘l 
loose and full of humus, just such a soil 
gs the blackberry delights in, and the 
leaves that had 
fallen the season be- 
fre furnished a 
desirable mulch, 
therefore these wild 
blackberries were 
gowing in an ideal 
situation. 

Ican never forget 
avisit to A. J. Cay- 
wood at Marlboro 
m the Hudson 
River, N. Y., years 
ago to see in fruit- 
ing there his new 
blackberry named 
Minnewaska. He 
hd dug a trench 
four or five feet deep 
and almost as wide, 
carting away the 
hard subsoil and 
replacing it with 
the best soil he 
could secure, a light, 
sandy, loamy soil 
such as the black- 
brry prefers, 
though it will suc- 
ced in almost any 
sil. With every 
foot or two of soil 
he would add a 
layer of well-rotted 
arnyard manure. 
0n this deeply pre- 
pared bed he planted 
four or five Minne- 
waka blackberry 
plants. Directly 
over the blackberry 
plants he built a 
trellis eight feet 


sipping the fruit of the blackberry you 
may know that it is fully ripe.’”’ At this 
period, when the blackberry is ripe, the 
fruit is soft and the entire oth is Juicy 
and sweet. Most people pick black- 
berries when they are green and eat them 
when they are green and sour, thus not 
one person in a hundred has ever eaten 
fully ripened blackberries. What a pity 
that the majority of our people, and 
particularly city people, know so little 
about fruits and are not able to get good 
fruit to eat, not knowing how to select 
it, and having no knowledge of the pecul- 
iarities of different varieties some being 
worth many times as much per quart or 
bushel as other varieties of proved quality. 

The blackberry must not be trimmed 
like the red raspberry, or like the grape 
or the black cap or af If you 
attack the rows of blackberry canes with 





» extending 
futher than the 
tench extended. 
At the time of my 
visit this big trellis, 
linger than any 
inary grape trellis, was completely 
tovered with blackberry canes, all of 
vhich canes were heavily laden with 
lige and luscious blackberries. 
had never seen such a sight as this 
fore of a marvelous yield, and yet the 
linnewaska variety, though valuable, 
Was not notably larger than the Lawton, 
Kittatinny, Eldorado and others of that 
Hass, The marvelous growth and abun- 
dant yield of these few blackberry plants 
Were owing to the deep trenching, re- 
hoving of the subsoil and the enrichment 
the soil in which the blackberries were 
fowing. 
If you are a lover of the blackberry and 
‘sire to get the best possible result, to 
Stonish your neighbors, and to delight 
jouself and your family, I advise that 
Ju dig a trench such as I have spoken 
i and make a trellis of wire or strips 
Wood attached to posts, and follow Mr. 
py wood Splan. My opinion is that you 
ill Secure from five or six blackberry 
tants a reasonable supply of fruit for a 
ind family, whereas if grown in the 
ere y way you might need fifty plants. 
Mt hot mention this laborious system 
be t. Caywood’s as a necessity in black- 
TY growing, for the blackberry will 
ne, almost any soil under ost 
¥ circumstances and will yield a liberal 
ey of fruit. 
Wve 20%, @ poet and fruit grower, 
og plantation was on the Hudson 
: ‘Not many years ago, said there is 
.y One way of telling when the black- 
"Y is ripe. “When you find the bees 


bushes will furnish fruit 


blackberries through the center of the garden embracing from 25 to 50 plants will give a bountiful supply for an o 


for a small family. 


your pruner, cutting off a foot or two of 
the tops of the canes, or even six inches, 
at the close of the growing season or 
during winter, you will cut off a large 
portion of the fruit that those canes 
which you have removed would have 
borne. The blackberry in this respecu 
is something like certain ornamental 
shrubs, like the Golden Bell for instance, 
which if you cut off the ends of the shoots 
you will remove the buds that will make 
the blossoms of the coming year. If you 
wish to make the blackberry bush branch 
out low down near the earth, you should 
cut off or nip off with your thumb nail 
the tip of the plant when it is 18 inches 
high or two feet, according to the height 
you desire the branches to-start. By 
this method you will not be destroying 
any of the fruit buds of the next year’s 
crop, as you would if you allowed the 
canes to attain their full height and then 
cut off a foot or two from the top. I 
believe there are few fruit growers who 


‘have made this discovery as to the neces- 


sity of caution in pruning blackberries. 
I was not aware of it myself until my 
Supt., Mr. Burson, made the discovery 
at Green’s Fruit Farm. You see the 
advantage of a fruit growing editor having 
a fruit farm to experiment with. Green’s 
Fruit Farm is in fact an experiment sta- 
tion, reports from which are published 
monthly in Green s Fruit Grower and are 
scattered broadcast far more widely than 
any reports eminating from the experi- 
ment stations. .Green’s Fruit Grower 
has in this respect been worth millions 


of dollars to this country in carrying 
important information to fruit growers, 
and inducing men and women to plant 
fruits, thus enriching the country. 

The blackberry is in active demand in 
the market. I have never known of a 
surplus of blackberries in the Rochester 
market, which is in the center of one of 
the greatest fruit regions of the world. 
It ripens after the strawberries and rasp- 
berries are gone and is almost alone 
among the small fruits of the market 
stalls. 

The blackberry is a wholesome berry, 
as is shown by the fact that blackberry 
cordial is so highly esteemed that it is 
often prescribed by physicians in certain 
diseases. Blackberry pies, jams, pre- 
serves and fresh blackberries on the table 
with cream and sugar are the delight of 
myriads of families of this great country. 


Not all blackberries are hardy enough 
even for western New York during the 
most severe winters. When the tem- 
perature goes down as low as twenty 
degrees below zero at Rochester, N. Y., 


hill overlooking the country for many 
miles around. The shape of this farm is 
something like the back of a very fat pig, 
rounding to the center and sloping off at 
either side and at both ends, embracing 
over 200 acres. This is an ideal lay of 
land for —- or fruit growing as it 
sheds not only the water but the frost of 
late spring and early autumn and is a 
healthier place in which to live than the 
low lands. I felt like saying that my 
father showed great wisdom in selecting 
such a favorable site for his farm home. 

I shall always remember this farm home 
on which I was born as a paradise for 
fruit growing. Its orchard, which seemed 
large to me as a child, embracing not over 
four or five acres, was ever filled with 
beautiful and luscious specimens of 
—- and the fruit garden directly in 
the rear of the house was well stocked 
with large, beautiful and delicious plums, 
with currants, gooseberries, cherries. 
There was a row of pear trees in this 

arden and many peach trees, which were 
eavily laden each season. If this farm 

ad been located in 
a valley it might 
have produced more 
hay or — but 
it would not have 
been so valuable for 
fruit growing. 

As I looked over 
the different fields, 
all of which are as 
familiar to me as the 
rooms of the house 
in which I live, I 
could not see much 
diminishing of fer- 
tility in the soil 
though this land has 
been under culti- 
vation and extensive 
cropping under a 
wasteful system for 
nearly a hundred 

ears. I could not 

elp noticing that 
the low lands, which 
in old times were 
wet, needing drain- 
age, had become 
drier as the years 
had gone by and 
were now in con- 
dition to be culti- 
vated and sown to 
grain though the 
fields had not been 
tile drained. 

This homestead 
farm is located about 
twelve miles south 
of Rochester in a 
country made up of 
hills and valleyswith 
here and there a 








Blackberries have ever been a favorite fruit of the housewife as grown in the garden, or in larger plantations grown for the market. It is not difficult 
to grow blackberries, once planted the plantation should last ten or more years. Select hardy varieties like Snyder, Eldorado, or Blowers. One row of 


the half-hardy blackberries such as Law- 
ton, Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early, and 
others of that class, are liable to be injured 
while Taylor, Agawam, Stone’s Hardy 
and Snyder will pass through the winters 
successfully. I have never known a 
winter so severe as to injure the Snyder, 
which is a type of hardy blackberry. 
Eldorado has never been injured by 
winter at Green’s Fruit Farm. 

A plantation of blackberries will remain 
in bearing ten years or more with proper 
cultivation. The rows should be at least 
seven feet apart in order to permit of 
thorough cultivation. As the years pass 
the plants will straggle somewhat from 
the rows in which they were planted, and 
for this reason there should be more 
distance between the rows than is usually 
given to raspberries or other similar 
fruits. I have never yet known any 

erson to feel that he had given his black- 
eevios too much space between the rows. 
Usually he gives them too little space. 


oO" 
My Father’s Hilly Farm. 

Every season I make a pilgrimage to 
the homestead farm where I was born. 
This farm long since passed into strange 
hands. Yesterday I rode out to this 
homestead farm which will ever have for 
me great attractions. As the poet has 
said, It is the home of my childhood, 
that beautiful spot, which memory re- 
tains when all else is forgot.” 

As I approached the farm from the 
north I could see it when nearly a mile 
away, for this farm is located on a high 


family. 


wood lot, with num- 
erous orchards, with 
many trees growing 
along the roadsides, 
all tending to make 
one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of New York state, which is 
famous for its beauty no matter where you 
go. If you will compare this hilly section 
with long stretches of prairie as seen in 
Dakota and other parts of the middle west 
you will concede at once that the hilly 
country, the wooded country, the countr 
dotted with orchards, is the most beautiful. 
The apple trees which I planted on the 
old farm when a boy seem to be in their 
prime. They are making a_ healthy 
rowth and last season were filled with 
ne specimens of fruit, notwithstanding 
the fact that the apple trees were planted 
on one of the highest and hardest knolls 
on the place, a field on which it was diffi- 
cult to harvest grain crops’ and the one 
that could be best spared for an orchard. 
I found the farm buildings declining 
owing largely to the lack of paint. If 
farm buildings are painted with one coat 
of good paint every two or three years 
they will last for a hundred or more years, 
seeming never to go into decay. But if 
this painting is neglected the frame build- 
ing on the farm will not last very long. 
There are hundreds of thousands of farm 
houses which are suffering at this moment 
for the lack of paint. Nothing on the 
farm is more easily overlooked or post- 
poned than painting. I regard it better 
to paint these buildings with one coat 
of paint every two or three years than 
two coats of paint at one time every five 
or six years,—C, A. Green. 


A dozen thrifty 


——O "= 
If you would make you home attractive 
have an orchard or fruit garden. 


























Stories for 


Several Varieties from One Tree. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John H. Beaty, Calif. 

Did you ever see pears growing on an 
apple tree or English walnuts growing on 
a black walnut tree? Each of these is 
possible but the most common sight is to 
see several varieties of apples on a single 
tree. 

I remember, when a boy, my uncle sur- 
prised me one day by taking me into the 
orchard and showing me a tree on which 
were five varieties of apples and two 
varieties of pears. I was skeptical at 
first and thought the fruit had been tied 
to the limbs, but upon examining it care- 
fully I learned that it was indeed growing 
in the natural way. Then I thought 

rhaps there was more than one tree 

ut I found that all of the varieties were 
growing upon the one main trunk. It is 

ossible to grow more than one variety of 
Fruit on asingle tree because we know how 
to graft, that is, we can take a living part 
of one tree and attach it in a certain way 
to the living part of another tree and these 
two parts will unite and both continue to 


grow. 

This art of grafting has even been 
carried to the human race and it is now 
quite a common occurrence for doctors 
to graft the skin of one person onto an- 
other. This grafting in human beings 
was tried a great many years ago. I 
remember seeing in an old book a picture 
of an attempt to graft the leg of a negro 
onto a white man. Of course such a 
thing is practically impossible but we 
can do that very thing with trees and 
plants. ; 

If you will take a small twig from a tree 
and cut it off squarely, you will find upon 
examining it that there are three distinct 
parts: the heart or sap wood; the bark 
and between these, another distinct layer 
which is called ‘‘cambium.’”’ This can- 
bium layer is the living part of the plant. 
There are two general classes of plants, 
one of which grows in its cambium layer 
only, and the other of which grows in all 

ortions at once. All fruit trees, however, 
long to the first class and so we will not 
consider the other one at all. 


In the spring the roots take up moisture 
from the soil and this is transported 
through the sap wood to the leaves of the 
tree. This food is digested and is then 
sent back through the cambium layer to 
all parts of the tree, even to the roots 
themselves. This digested food is the 
only food the tree can use, so if this canal, 
the cambium layer, is destroyed, the tree 
must die. The Indians knew this fact 
and when they wished to kill a tree they 
would cut a circle entirely around it. 
This would cut off the supply of food from 
the roots and consequently the roots 
would die, which of course meant the 
death of the whole tree. 

If you should take a piece of rubber 
hose and pour water through it, you 
would expe t that water to run on through 
a second piece of hose if you attached the 
two together. This of course is what 
would happen. You can easily under- 
stand then, that when the cambium layer 
of one plant is connected with the cam- 
bium layer of another plant, the food 
which is running through this cambium 
layer will go on into the part that is 
added. This is exactly what happens 
and it is reasonable to expect the part 
that is attached to continue its growth 
as when it was on its own stalk. But 
the food that is collected by the roots of 
one kind of tree and digested in the 
leaves of that tree is not in condition to 
be used in every kind of tree. This is 
for the same reason that you and I do not 
live on the same food that is eaten by 
fish. But we do live upon the same kind 
of food that is eaten by colored people. 
So it is that among the trees there are 
those that resemble each other in such a 
way that they can thrive upon the same 
food. An apple tree can live upon the 
food furnished by the roots of a pear tree 
or a pear can live upon the food furnished 
by the roots of an apple tree. In the 
same way, an apricot tree can be grafted 
on a plum tree or a plum tree onto an 
apricot tree. The apricot, however, can- 
not be successfully grafted onto an apple 
tree because the food is so different. 
Now J think you understand thoroughly 
why it is that grafts can be made and 
why it is that these grafts must be made 
on certain kinds of trees in order to be 
successful. 

The question then is, ‘how shall this 
connection of the cambium layer of two 
plants be made?’ This is the operation 
of grafting. Several different methods 
are used, but the one essential in every 
method is the connection of the two 
cambium layers. You will very quickly 
see that in order to connect the cambium 
layers, you should have first of all a twig 
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that is very nearly the same size as the 
one to which it is to be attached. The 
next thing is to lay bare the cambium 
layer in each case in such a way that the 
two may be brought together. 

One method of doing this is to cut a 
wedge yy on the end of the twig and a 
notch to fit this on the end of the stock 
onto which it is to be grafted. The wedge 
is then placed in the slit and the two held 
firmly together by twine. In order for 
these two parts to grow together quickly 
it is necessary to keep away the air. 
The reason for this is that the air would 
dry up the cambium layer and thus close 
the little holes through which the food 
would pass. Then too it would allow for 
the entrance of diseases and insects which 
would very likely destroy the life of the 
wood. 

In making a graft then the cambium 
layers are first brought together and then 
tied tightly into place. After this, what 
we know as grafting wax is applied over 
all of the cracks so that they may be kept 
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many failures so you must make many 
attempts, but finally you will succeed 
and then you will experience the great 
satisfaction that is derived from accom- 
plishing the thing you attempt. 
——0O-—_——- 
Those Caterpillars. 


Look carefully among the twigs of your 
cherry trees and apple trees, and espec- 
ially of wild red and black cherry trees 
along the roadsides, for dark, wax- 
covered egg masses that encircle the 
twigs, forming what seems like prominent 
swellings. Some are almost concealed by 
the winter coating. 

With a hand lens look for unopened eggs 
in the mass. How do the caterpillars get 
out of the shells? What are they doing 
by day? How do they spend the night? 
Bring in a twig with a colony of these 
minute creatures on it for observation. 
Keep a twig fresh in a glass of water. 
Cut fresh twigs if necessary. Destroy 
the colony when your observations are 
made. Make further studies of the 
colony life on a convenient tree. Cut 
out the branch bearing the nest of the 
tent-caterpillars before its inhabitants 
have reached an inch in length. If you 
do not, the insects crawl down to the 
ground, transform in thin silk cocoons, 
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tightly closed. This grafting wax is 
applied while hot, but it soon cools and 
becomes hard. 

In making a graft by the wedge method, 
which is usually called ‘‘cleft grafting,”’ 
it is quite common to chose a stock that 
is larger than the pieces to be inserted 
and use two twigs. There are several 
other plans of attaching the grafts, but 
they differ only in the shape of the attach- 
ment. 

The other important method of making 
one sort of tree grow on another is what 
is known as “budding.’’ This is really 
grafting on a smaller scale or rather with 
asmaller piece of twig. Instead of taking 
a twig six inches long, only a single bud 
is used. This is cut from the piece on 
which it grew in such a way as to expose 
the cambium layer. The bark on the 
tree which is to receive it is then cut open, 
as shown in the accompanying drawing, 
and the bud slipped in so that its cambium 
layer comes in contact with the cambium 
layer on the stalk. This is tied up firmly 
and soon the connection is made and the 
new variety starts to grow. 

If all of you who hope some day to be 
successful fruit growers should try experi- 
ments with grafting, select some tree that 
ccnnot harm and attempt to graft. 

‘irst take twigs from the same tree, then 
you can try those from some other tree 
if you find that your grafts are growing. 
This work is very interesting indeed, and 
proficiency in it is a very important part 
of the equipment of every fruit grower. 
You cannot learn very much about it 
from books or papers. The best way is 
to get the experience. You will have 


and emerge soon as winged moths which 
lay masses of eggs for a second generation 
of caterpillars that hatch and form their 
tents, and devour the foliage of the fruit 
trees during the late summer. These 
become the moths that lay the eggs that 
are found on the trees in winter and early 
spring.—F. H. Sweet, Va. 


—_——_0--""— 
A Bank of Apple Trees. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Calvin Forbes. 

I just feel that I would like to have a 
little talk with the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, on the subject of Banking. 

For the past few weeks we have read a 
great deal in the papers about Banking, 
and it is a great subject too. It is to be 
hoped that the financial conditions of 
our country will be greatly benefited by 
what has recently been done in Congress. 

There are however, many kinds of 
Banking. Business men will never cease 
the awful struggle not only for their 
present needs, but to = up a bank 
account that they may leave it to those 
coming after them. To a certain degree 
this is meritorious, but it was not that 
phase of the matter that I started to 
talk about. : 

Every few days I receive a neat little 
booklet from different banks telling how 
to invest money to the best advantage. 
Not long ago while in the city I met the 
Cashier of one of the said banks. In 
talking over the matter of taking up 
farming, and fruit raising, I said ‘‘I have 
received your very neat little booklet 
telling me how to invest savings, etc. 


You have a good many good suggesti 
there, but there is one thing, and to bs 
it seems to be the most important of al] 
that you have left out,” Well said he 
‘“‘we thought that we made it pretty com: 

rehensive, what would you add?” Yq 

ave told us all about the accumulatig, 
of the funds if put in the bank, but yoy 
didn’t say a word as to how to make th 
money for the deposit. ‘‘Well’’, said he 
“if you have the proper number of appk 
trees growing you won’t have to worry 
about that very long.”’ 

If I had an apple tree that I knew woul 
not bear more than four barrels of apple 
per’ year, after it was fifteen years old— 
apples that would be worth at least on 
dollar per bushel, I would cut it down 
Even at that rate they would bring m 
as good returns each, as one hundred 
dollars would, deposited in the bank, an¢ 
doubtless would more than double this 
amount. 

Ranks, and various business enter. 
prises sometimes fail. We are gathering 
apples in Michigan from trees that haye 
been doing duty for from sixty to eighty 
years, and some of them are still making 
great promises. 

If I were planning to leave a bank 
account to a boy or girl, what would he 
better than to leave them just a simple 
ten acres of fruit? On the ten acres ] 
would plant four hundred apple trees, 
and between them, twelve hundred peach 
plum, pear, and cherry, or whatever small 
fruit that I had a fancy for. The small 
fruit would pay for the whole orchard, 
and would be out of the way when the 
apple trees came to maturity, and needed 
the space. After that, one could easily 
count on ten bushels to the tree, or four 
thousand bushels of apples that should 
bring as many dollars. That would be 
equal to one hundred thousand dollars 
in a bank drawing four per cent: (which 
is about the highest rate paid by the 
banks). 

Now, have I drawn too vivid a picture? 
Do you doubt the truth of what I have 
said? Many will say that they do, but 
let them go to any well kept apple orchard 
that has come to maturity, and see if the 
owners are not getting more than ten 
dollars per tree? If they are, each tree 
would be bringing them as much as two 
hundred and fifty dollars would if deposit- 
ed in a bank. Isn’t planting, and caring 
for fruit-trees an honorable and profitable 
business? 

——_—0---— 


Your Parcel Post Service. 


We hear so little said regarding our 
parcel post in the farm papers at the 
present time, especially by the farmers 
themselves, and I wonder what is the 
reason. Is it being used by them? Re- 
ports from the Post Office Department 
show that some one is doing an enormous 
business. Probably they have been as I 
have, so well satisfied that the 
and use it and say nothing about it to 
aa one. 

he change to larger packages and 
cheaper rates looks very encouraging 
indeed, and I believe when the farmer 
really learns to use the system of which 
he has so long been deprived, that he will 
be greatly benefited. It should also 
benefit the consumer in the towns as well. 

We are sorry to say that so far our 
parcel post business has been more limited 
than it should have been. However, we 
have used it to a great extent in sending 
butter to our private customers in town. 
Of course the butter must be put up in 
cardboard cartons and packed carefully 
forsummer shipment. We have improved 
on this some, inasmuch as our butter 
shipments are local, and go from route 
to town only. When the weather is ex- 
tremely warm the package is wrap 
in some damp coot material. Sometimes 
we use dampened rhubarb leaves, and 
place the whole in a pasteboard can box, 
the carrier usually returning the box the 
next day. In fact he does not even take 
the box out of the wagon when he gets te 
town. Sometimes the package is neatly 
tucked away in his little bucket or 
that he carries his feed in. In this way 
our butter has arrived in first class shape, 
at all seasons. Our experience leads 
to believe that fresh meats are more 
difficult to handle, and we find the rates 
are yet high for long distances. How- 
ever, we are not called on to make these 
long distance shipments very often 
local business being the business 
interests us most. : 

But in shipping to the consumer 2 
large cities we should have some syste” 
whereby the goods would be paid for upot 
delivery, and a card good for tue am 
forwarded to the shipper, which coulé 
cashed at the bank or postoffice, less v0 
or three cents on the dollar for collectio 
—Omer R. Abraham, Ind. 

———_0O-—-_—"" 
Prune Before Spraying. 

Trees ought to be pruned before the 
are sprayed, to economize in the ourlesi 
to be covered by the spray, and to 
the tree of badly affected limbs. oe 
out the dead wood, the water sprouts 
suckers. 
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SMALL FRUITS FOR 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor, Me. 


lh 





The profit of strawberry raising to a 
extent depends on the kinds grown. 
The Brandywine is a good berry for a 
late variety to plant. It is a firm, 
keeper and an all round berry. Senator 
Dunlap is another good strawberry. It 
js good size, deep crimson throughout 
and good in quality. The Corsican is 
also a very good berry to raise. It is the 
largest strawberry that grows. They 
resist drought, weeds and even neglect of 
qlitivation better than any other variety. 

Strawberries do better if planted in 
May. Then they can. wait until the 
jst of August or the first of Sep- 
tember as they have a chance to get a 
start and throw out runners or young 
strawberry plants. These will make a 
good bed for raising strawberries the next 
summer while if planted in the fall they 
have but little chance to grow before cold 
weather comes. There is more danger 
of them winter killing than if they were 
planted in the spring. When planted 
either way they should be covered with 
leaves or straw before winter sets in to 
keep them from winter killing. In the 
spring leave some of the straw around the 
plants for this will help keep the berries 
clean as well as to keep the plants more 
moist. 

In growing strawberries the greatest 
nisfortune is the late spring frost that is 
liable to kill them. If planted on too low 

ound such frost will destroy the crop. 

lect an elevated site; a side hill that 
slants to the south or east is best. Jf it 
is natuarlly moist it also protects them 
from the north and west winds and cold. 
This alsomakes a better winter protection. 

The soil should not be sandy but of 
cay loam for the plants will bear longer 
=| larger, better fruit here than on sandy 
sil and clay loam also holds the moisture 
better. Old ground where a crop of corn 
ot potatoes has been raised the first year 
is best to set out a bed of strawberries. 
Plow and work the ground well so to leave 
the soil fine and free from lumps. 
fertilizer of well rotted stable manure, a 
year or two old, makes the best fertilizer 
to use. This must be worked well into 
the land. If stable manure cannot be 
had, phosphate can be used. 

The strawberries are set in rows three 
feet apart and the plants one and one-half 
feet apart, allowing them to form in a row 
by setting the runners in a row beside 
he parent plants. Those that start out 
ater, clip off. In this way they form a 
w and the young plants get a start. 
t is more expensive to begin a bed in 
this way, but the cultivation of the bed 
is less expensive, and besides the fruit is 
ager, fewer small berries are made and 

he yield is greater. 

Strawberries may yield fifty bushels 
per acre, or they may yield two hundred 
bushels per acre according to the expendi- 

eof time and attention given them. 
hey should be cultivated and hoed well 

id the weeds kept down. In the spring 

§soon as the weeds begin to start, the 
tultivator should be run through them, 
but not after the fruit begins to set on the 
Nines. If weeds are kept down, the 
gerd will be better and the fruit easier 
0 pick, 

Strawberries should be picked as soon 
stiey ripen, as they are a very perish- 
de fruit. The plants must be Tooked 
Wer every day and ripe berries picked. 
Send the berries to market looking 
tll; the stems of the berries turned down 
inder 80 that only the attractive part of 
l¢ berry may be seen. It is profitable 
ork to sort and make the basket look 
ttactive. In baskets where green and 
tall berries are found at the bottom, 
 Teputation of the grower is lost. 
Have them good and ripe and firm through- 
bit the basket, set in a strawberry crate 
ul they are then ready for market. 
Mmarketing one can find a ready sale 
his roducts right at home. 

all he raises by peddling them from 
use to house and get from two to four 
fats more a basket than he can by selling 
: Wholesale dealers. In this way the 

“omer gets the fruit fresh from the 
i who raises it, and he would rather 
poo - fresh fruit than buy at the 


or 
e| 








Rasp hor, RASPBERRIES. 
“ispberries as well as blackberries do 
ik ter on upland than they do on 
hy ground that is melined 











GARDEN AND FIELD. 


to be wet, no matter how desirable in 
every other way, if it is wet in the spring 
of the year or if the water stands on it 
at any time, it is not the right kind for 
raspberry plants. They need rich, light 
loam with a clay sub-soil to do well and 
raise a good crop of berries. Land that 
has raised a good crop of corn the 
vious year is the best ground on which 
to set out a raspberry patch. 

Plow the fiel 
the spring as it is possible. Take pains 
and turn over every furrow, not cutting 
or covering them, but pulverizing the 
ground well. Spread on a good coat of 
stable manure with a harrow and mix 
well with the soil. 

Red raspberry bushes should be planted 
as early in the spring as the ground can 
be worked and made ready to set the 
young plants in. They live and get a 

etter growth the first year if planted 
before the sap starts. Before setting the 
plants out, have a marker and plan the 
rows so that the marker will make two 
rows at a time, making them one way 
three feet apart and the other six feet 
apart Take pains to have the rows 
straight both ways. 

The ground is then ready for the rasp- 
berry plants. The Cuthbert raspberries 
are best because they produce an abund- 
ance of large, red berries and are the 
favorites among raspberries for all pur- 
poses. They sell best in the markets and 
aresurest of any variety that can be 
planted. 

In setting out the canes or plants use a 
spade, digging a hole large enough so that 
the roots can spread in their natural 
positions. Then fill around the plants 
with fresh soil, packing it about the 
plants firmly with the foot and cover 
four or five inches deep. The roots of 
raspberries run near the surface of the 
ground so they should not be covered 
very deep. Cut the top of the plant back 
three or four inches when planting. 
Select good thrifty plants, of the previous 
year’s growth and only take up the plants 
as fast as they are needed to set out, so 
they will not become dried by the sun and 
wind. If bought at the nursery keep in a 
damp, cool place in the cellar and take 
them out only as fast as they are needed 
to plant. Cover as soon as possible for 
if the roots become dry, they are apt to 


Begin to stir the soil with a fine tooth 
cultivator as soon as the plants are in the 
ground, cultivating both ways. Byso 
doing, the weeds can be kept down and 
Save one using the hoe so much. They 
can be kept in such condition that they 
will not need to be hoed more than twice 
the first season. " 

Train the raspberries the same as black- 
berries, by cutting out all the young 
canes that start between the rows; this 
will enable one to keep them in rows. 
Raspberries should have the old canes 
cut out each spring and the young canes 
that are left to bear fruit during the next 
season cut back three or four inches. 

Raspberries bring from ten to twelve 
cents per basket and from 2500 to 3000 
quarts can be raised from an acre each 
year. They will remain in bearing from 
six to years without setting out a 
new 3 





CURRANTS. 
setting out currant bushes, one 
should be careful to select a place where 
there is plenty of light and air. They 
do not require especially fertile soil, but 


In 


they do need the sun light and air. If 
possible do not put the bushes where they 
will be weighted down by snow in the 
winter for this breaks the branches. 

The ground should be worked thor- 


1 oughly and very deep before setting out 


the bushes for after the planting, only a 
very shallow cultivation can be done as 
the currants are a surface rooting plant. 
Rotted manure is one of the best fer- 
tilizers for working into the land, and 
after the currant bushes have been set 
out, this will be found excellent as a 
mulch. 

Hardy one year old plants are found to 
be among the best for starting a new piece. 
The plants begin to bear the year after 
planting and come into full maturity in 
the third year. If they are given careful 
care, they will produce paying crops for a 
score of years. Pruning should be done 
in the early spring, cutting out all the 
dead and weak branches and heading 
back the most vigorous growth. 

One great advantage about currants is 


re- 4 


in the fall or as early in‘ 





that the fruit does not have to be picked 
just as soon as it is ripe. It may stay on 
the bushes for some time without doing 
any harm. In gathering the stems are 
icked with the fruit and put in the cases 
or sale. An average crop per acre is 
100 bushels, although more can be raised 
if especial care is given to the bushes. 
Currants sell for about ten cents per 
uart. 
It will be seen that the currant is an 
easy plant to raise as well as a very pro- 
fitable one. The same is true of the 
gooseberry. Very few diseases attack 
these plants. 
killed by applying pyrethrum powder. 
If there is any disease found to be among 
the branches it is best to break off the 
afflicted ones at once, and thus prevent 
the spread of the trouble. 





GOOSEBERRIES. 

The methods for planting and caring 
for the gooseberry plants are oe 
the same as those used in dealing wit 
the currants. It was formally thought 
that gooseberries would do best in a shady 
place, but this is not true. Mildew will 
attack them if they are kept shaded. 
The only thing to prevent this is to have 
the plants kept open at the top. 

In planting the gooseberry bushes the 
weak branches should be cut out, leaving 
only the strong, well canes. Careful 
attention in the matter of cultivation 
should be given the new plants until into 
June, and then at the approach of hot 
weather a heavy mulch should be put 
around them, to keep the ground cool 
and moist and encourage the growth of 
ground roots. After this care the first 
year, little attention need be given them 
for a couple of years. The plants bear 
the second year, and come to their full 
bearing the third year. Like the currants, 
they will bear for many years. No 
branches more than four years old should 
be allowed to stay on the bushes. 

From an’ acre of gooseberries, one 
should get an average crop of 100 bushels 
and receive at least $325 for the fruit. 





BLACKBERRIES. 

There are fewer blackberries grown than 
any other berries although no fruit meets 
with a more ready sale or brings a higher 
price in the market than the blackberry 
and no fruit is more delicious. They 
make the best of pies and are most excel- 


lent in various ways. They bring from 
ten to twelve cents per basket and they 
are a berry that is easily picked if they 
are aes planted. 

There are some varieties that are easily 
killed by severe winters. The Snyder, 
Taylor and Minnewaskam, however, are 
entirely proof against injury by winter 
killing. 

Blackberries continue fruiting longer 
on the same ground than strawberries do. 
If the weeds are kept down, and the soil 
is kept rich they remain in bearing from 
ten to twelve years, without replanting 
and starting a new bed. , 

To have a good blackberry patch select 
soil that is some sandy; light loam is pre- 
ferable to clay soil. Plow the ground well 
and harrow it. thoroughly to take all sods 
and lumps out of the soil. Spread a good 
coat of horse manure or any stable manure 
that is well rotted over the ground. If 
this cannot be had, use fertilizers. Mix 
this well into the soil with the harrow. 
Then furrow for planting the young canes. 
These furrows should be six feet apart. 
Use a shovel plow running the plow 
through each furrow three or four times 
to get the soil well dug up and loosened 
so that the young plants will become 
easily rooted. Plant the young canes at 
considerable depth in the ground. The 
ground should be checked by running 
cross furrows three feet apart. This 
should be done only as fast as needed. 

The ground is now ready for planting. 
Select young canes that have come up the 
summer before and plant them early in 
the spring before the sap begins to run 
up in the canes. If this cannot be done, 
take the young canes up in the fall and 
put them in a cellar then they can be set 
out as late as June. 

Before placing in the ground cut the 
canes back about one third then put them 
in the furrow. Be sure to get the roots 
down in the bottom of the furrow when 
planting. A mistake is made in putting 
the plants too near together and in plant- 
ing too late in the season. Cover the 
roots from five to six inches deep with 
good loose soil and press the dirt firm 
around the plants. Some of the roots 


The currant worm can be 


may not start readily at first, but don’t 
get discouraged they may lay dormant 
till July and then start up and grow. 

As soon as the weeds begin to start, 

commence to cultivate running the culti- 
vator between the rows and also between 
the blackberry bushes. This saves time 
as well as labor in using the hand hoe. 
The second year cultivate several times 
until the blackberries gain full possession 
of the ground. Give the young canes a 
chance to start between the old canes 
or those that are set out, but no chance 
to start between the rows. Keep them 
so that they will form a row by cutting 
all the canes out that start each year 
between the rows. In the fall the canes 
should be cut back one third of their 
growth. This will stop them from break- 
ing off and being bent down by the heavy 
snow storms and insures a better crop 
of blackberries. 
Mulch late in the fall with some stable 
manure, This will enrich the ground for 
the coming year. In the spring cut out 
all of the dead canes. The canes bear 
fruit but one year then die and new canes 
take their places. 

The crop should be from 2500 to 3500 
quarts per acre bringing from $250 to $400 
per acre. They should be picked and put 
in baskets when good and fresh with all 
good sized ones throughout, leaving all 
the green and small ones at home. The 
imperfect berries can be used at home in 
various ways. They can be eanned, 
made into pies or eaten as fruit on the 
table. The berries should be picked and 
sent to market as soon as they are ripe 
enough. As most of our small fruit such 
as strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries are very perishable. The bushes 
should be looked over every day and all 
the ripe fruit a. They will keep 
better if picked as fast as they ripen, 
and will look better if sent to market as 
soon as they are picked and will bring a 
better price. There is always 2 market 
for them if they look fresh and good. 
MLSS ( 

Taking Fertility From the Soil. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—You state in the 
December Fruit Grower that by fruit 
growing and keeping stock, ete., a man 
may increase the fertility of the soil 
How can that be? Can you take some- 
thing from something and more remain? 
i think not. Every one who lives off the 
land must sell some produce from it and 
every load cf stock, fruit or grain, takes 
fertility away that never returns unless 
we get something from elsewhere to re- 
place the loss. ‘ 

Every day we see the roads lined with 
loads of produce going into the towns and 
cities, carrying the fertility of our lands, 
and it goes into the sewers and into the 
rivers, not back totheland. Besides this, 
every hard rain and melting snow carries 
dark streams into creeks and rivers. 
Theory says we should not allow this, 
but the truth is we do not prevent much 
ofit. Youask what your readers want. I 
for one want the truth, not theory, or to be 
told over and over what we have always 
been taught was true. I admit most of 
us accept these sayings as true and don’t 
think for ourselves, as you say.—D. M. 
Dickerson, Iowa. 

Reply: I am glad to get such letters 
as the above from thinking men. What 
he says is true except that he does not 
allude to the fact that leguminous plants 
like clover and peas obtain a supply of 
nitrogen from the air, which adds to the 
fertility of the soil in which they are 
growing. Nor does he ailude to the fact 
that the soil is enriched by fertilizing 
elements falling on the earth in rain and 
snow. Also a much smaller amount from 
the dust of the stars, cosmic dust, as it 
may be called, continually falling upon 
the earth from space. 


At Green’s Fruit Farms we are con- 
tinually enr‘ching the soil by buying many 
carloads eacn year of stable manure from 
the Buffalo stock yards and by buying 
several carloads of commercial fertilizers 
of different kinds. On one low land 
meadow which had never produced a 
paying crop we applied Thomas Slag. 
Ever since this application of fertilizer 
that old meadow has produced amazing 
crops of hay each year, three times what 
it used to — We have bought wood 
ashes locally and almost every known 
form of fertilizer. 


It is my opinion that trees, plants and 
vines do not exhaust the soil so much as 
wheat, oats, hay and other similar pro- 
ducts which the farmer sells. Many 
farms are improved by gradually deep- 
ening the soil, turning up each year a 
slight amount of subsoil. In some 
localities this subsoil is fertile and in 
others it is not so fertile. In old times 
farmers could not believe that clover 
would enrich the soil. Old time farmers 
followed the line of thought of the above 
writer that you cannot increase the fer- 
tility of the soil by adding to it that which 
grew from the same soil. But sinee then 
the discovery has been made that red 
clover accumulates nitrogen from -t 
atmosphere, which explains that whieh 
was before mysterious. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do” said Napoleon. 
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The Rainy Day. 

Rainy days are apt to be gloomy days 
for those who are idle or for those who 
have been afflicted by the death of a near 
friend or relative. The best remedy I 
can suggest for gloom and despondency 
on rainy days is to keep busy. If one is 
deeply engaged in some congenial work, 
or in fact almost any kind of work, he 
will forget about the weather and a rainy 
day will soon pass by. But if one sits 
idly dreaming on a rainy day, as did the 

oet Longfellow after the loss of his be- 
oved wife, he will certainly have a day 
of gloom. I am a busy man, therefore 
rainy days do not disturb me. Here is 
something by Longfellow on a rainy day, 
which I quote from memory: 


The day is dark and cold and dreary, 

It rains and the wind is never weary, 

The vine still clings to the moldering wall 
And at each gust the dead leaves fail 

And the day is dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 
Oo--—- 


Male and Female Asparagus. 


While we have known about the sexes 
in plants and trees we have not heard 
anything about sex in asparagus until 
recently. Now it is claimed that there 
is ever present in asparagus beds both 
male and female plants and that the male 
plants are far more vigorous and of larger 
size than the female, and that the sex of 
the plants accounts for the difference in 
size. We have all noticed that certain 
plants in asparagus beds are amazingly 
large and others more spindling. Every- 
body has noticed the sex of strawberries, 
some varieties being hermaphrodite, or 
combining in a single plant both the male 
and female principle, while other varieties 
possess in the same plant only one sex. 
We have also noticed in the chestnut 
the sex characteristic. Some chestnut 
trees will not bear fruit unless other 
chestnut trees are located nearby. Cer- 
tain varieties of grapes have one sex only 
and will not bear fruit unless planted 
near other vines. Certain. varieties, 
apple and pear fruit bear more abundantly 
when in the same orchard or in the same 
vicinity with other varieties with stronger 
sex development. 

———————-0O--— 
Thoughts on Transplanting Plants, 
Vines and Trees. 


Formerly the planter has demanded the 
preservation of as many and as long roots 
as possible on the plants, vines and trees 
which he purchased. If these items sent 
him by the nurseryman have roots short- 
ened by digging, which is almost abso- 
lutely necessary, the purchaser has com- 
plained. 

The fact is that were it possible to 
secure every particle ef the fibrous and 
coarse roots from the trees when they 
were dug at the nursery, they would not 
be so likely to live when t-ansplanted, 
as though more than half of these roots 
had been severed by the spade, as is the 
case in most instances. 

The same is true of the grape vine. 
It is possible to secure more of the grape 
roots at digging than of large trees. I 
have seen grape vines with the roots 
attached two or three feet long. Such 
grape vines as this would please the in- 
experienced bur, but it is a fact that 
such roots would be a hindrance to the 
newly transplanted grape vine rather 
than an advantage. Any experienced 
grape grower would cut off two-thirds of 
the length of these roots at transplanting, 
leaving the shortened roots not over a 
foot long. When you consider the fact 
that nurserymen succeed in making cut- 
tings of the grape vines grow without any 
roots, you will better realize the truth of 
this remark. 

It is the same in transplanting the 
strawberry. When the buyer of straw- 
berry plants opens the package and sees 
the roots possibly a foot or more in length, 
he says to himself, ““Now I have straw- 
berry plants which will live and thrive.’ 
The longer the roots the better he is 
pleased, but the experienced strawberry 
grower will cut off more than half of these 
long roots before he sets out these plants. 





I speak from 30 years’ experience in 
handling plants, vines and trees. I have 
planted trees with long roots and, trees 
with short roots. I have found that 
those with moderately short roots suc- 
ceed best. In buying, if I had my choice 
between long roots and moderately short 
roots, I would accept the moderately 
short roots for transplanting. 

In former days planters not only de- 
manded that the long roots be left on the 
trees when sold, but they were disap- 
pointed if there was not a large mass of 
fibrous roots. It has been shown that 
these fibrous roots are of no value what- 
ever in assisting a tree to survive at trans- 
planting. 





—-e_ 
That Grand Old Cherry Tree. 
We all are or should be eager to do some 
good in the world. As some one has 
said, we pass this way but once. Let us 


goods which they are carrying, and there 
feast on the delicious cherries. 
Sometimes these uninvited guests are 


greedy and fill their hats with the fruit. 


after eating all they can carry away in 
their stomachs, 

A notable thing about this old cherry 
tree is that it retains its beautiful fruit 
for weeks in perfeet condition, the fruit 
getting better in quality each day. Now 
comes the question, What did this cherry 
tree cost? Probably it did not cost the 
‘original purchaser over 35 cents when he 
went to the nursery*to make the purchase. 
The tree has had no cultivation of any 
kind throughout all the years of its life, 
being located on the lawn where no culti- 
vation is possible It has received no 
fertility. must call attention to one 
thing in favor of itslocation. It is located 
by the side of an old deep well. This 
furnishes drainage for the cherry tree, 
something very important. A cherry 
tree will not thrive in undrained or natur- 
ally wet soil. 

Many people say that they would grow 
cherries but it is too much trouble to pick 
them, that they cannot get pickers, etc. 

This would not prevent me from plant- 
ing a hundred cherry trees on my farm. 
The expense would be slight, the trees 
would be an ornament continually and 
the fruit would attract the birds. It 
must be understood that nearly all of the 
birds are helpful to the farmer and fruit 
grower. I would have no difficulty in 
getting people to pick these cherries on 
shares, giving them half they could pick. 
Even by this method the cherry trees 
could be made profittable. In seasons of 
scarcity considerable revenue might be 


that he had recently purchased 4 gi 
block in which his store was presumabj 
to be located. As several members did 
not feel that.the.time had come for raisin 
money for this new parsonage a vote Was 
passed to the effect that no mone 
raised at present for the purchase of g 

arsonage, but that it be bought and paiq 
or by mortgage at some future indefinite 
date. To my astonishment there Was 
only one individual who raised his yoicg 
against such seemingly unnecessary pyt. 
ting off the payment of debt. It seemeq 
to me that the good brother who could 
not make a pledge for the reason that he 
had bought a valuable piece of real egtate 
might as well say that he could not make 
a pledge for the reason that he had bought 
sO Many government bonds, or municipal 
bonds or for the reason that he had bought 
an extensive gold mine. 

I read this morning of a man working 
near the open door of an express train 
which was rushing through the country 
at nearly a mile a minute when he was 
suddenly forced through the open door. 
way into an icy pond from which he was 
rescued without injury. I assume’ that 
this man did not suffer severely from his 
contact with the ice cold water owin 
to the suddenness of the plunge. But 
if this man had been standing upon the 
brink of the pond on a cold wintry day 
and had put off jumping into the water 
standing hesitating, how much more he 
would have suffered. The man who must 
have a tooth extracted suffers more jp 
thinking about the operation than he 
does in the operation itself. By puttin 
off the visit to a dentist he goes through 
the operation of pulling over and over 

















A cherry tree in the Paonia District, Colo., from which $84.00 worth of fruit was picked one season. 








do all we can for our fellows on the journey. 
This leads me to consider the good done 
to humanity by a cherry tree standing 
near my house. This cherry tree is about 
fifty years old. It closely resembles the 
Black Tartarian. It has not missed 
bearing a full crop as far back as the oldes’ 
inhabitant can remember. Each year it 
furnishes delightful shade, each spring it 
is tilled with white blossoms. Soon the 
cherries begin to show a bright red blush 
and later turn to a beautiful dark brown, 
almost black. 

The birds have free access to this cherry 
tree and reward us with their entrancing 
songs. I would plant cherry trees if for 
no other purpose than to furnish food for 
the birds in which I am deeply interested. 

But this old cherry tree goes still 
further in its benefactions. Into our 
yard daily come messengers with tele- 
grams, grocers with family supplies, 
expressren after or delivering packages, 
laundrymen, newsboys bringing the morn- 
ing papers, etc., and occasionally the 
family physician. All of these various 
specimens oi humanity take notice of the 
cherry tree. It seems impossible for 
human beings to go by that old tree with- 
out exclamations of joy and a desire to 
participate in the feast which the good 
old cherry tree provides. Where the tops 
of the wagons are strong enough, express- 
men and others stop beneath the cherry 
tree and climb over the top.of the canopy 
of the wagon designed to protect the 


realized from this row of cherry trees 
through the center of some cultivated 
field. 

fruits of all kinds are becoming better 
anpreciated as the years go by and as the 
people become more familiar with the 
use of fruit and its desirability as a pro- 
moter of health and longevity. Tuis is 
particularly true of the cherry which in 
years past has not been fully appreciated. 
The cherry is just coming into its own. 
It is being planted more largely than ever 
before and yet it is not attracting the 
attention that it should receive, not only 
as a fruit for the home supply but as a 
market fruit. 

—_———-0-—-———- 
Putting it Off. 

If we find that our tooth must be ex- 
tracted or filled by the dentist, or if we 
have any disagreeable tasks to perform, 
how natural it is to put off the evil day. 
If one has a debt to pay, a note, a pledge 
or a mortgage, it seems like second nature 
to postpone the date of payment. 

I am led to this thought by recent 
experience in a city church. While this 
church was the owner of a good, sub- 
stantial parsonage, a new parsonage was 
desired in a more desirable location, 
therefore the official board decided to 
expend $10,000 for a new parsonage. 
When the question arose as to how this 
new parsonage was to be paid for, one 
member said he could not pay anything 
towards a new parsonage, for the reason 


again mentally ‘and yet in the end must 
suffer the same pain that he has so may 
times suffered in his imagination. If 
man must be hung it is no mercy to delay 
the hanging, and yet when we hear t 

a postponement has occurres in a murdet 
trial or a brief reprieve granted of aly 
kind, we cannot help considering that the 
criminal is favored. Such being 
views on the attractiveness of delays. 


e : 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Kindly tell me 
the best way to renew a patch of Downilg 
gooseberries so old they are nearly rn 
out. I also have some young ones Bl ‘ 
ing pruning. Would it be best to 


. back the old ones? If so, should the stub 


be hilled over with dirt? Or would me 
cuttings be better set between the 
ones? I cannot buy new sets. I om 
raised many berries from this patch. 
Rev. J. La Due, Iil. 

Reply: My opinion is that goosebery 
and currant bushes can be_renewet', 
cutting off all of the old wood and eg 
back the young wood half its lengthy 
this would prevent your getting pis 
from the plantation for a year % ‘tet 
Possibly you will conclude that it 8 be wp 
to plant a new plantation and plow 
this old one. Gooseberries and Cath 
continue in fruit longer than red ‘ine 
raspberries, but after a period ¢. ‘h 
which varies on different soils an¢ | 
different culture, the plantations 
and it is best to plant anew. 
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Hafed’s Dream. 


ht and paid ¢,A. Green Tries to Repeat an Old Story. 
re indefinite JH J, one of the old school books used in 
there wag cobblestone schoolhouse in which 1 
2d his voigg thered jearning as a child there was a 
eSsary put- vay entitled ‘‘Hafed’s Dream,” which 
It seemed ” made a lasting impression upon my 
who could [P's4, While I have not this book and 
son that he root reproduce the story exactly, I will 
f real estate fm’ at it as nearly as I can from memory, 
ld not make mich surely will be far from the original. 
had bought ‘ afed was @ prosperous farmer. He 
r municipal a loving wife on whom he Sestowed 
had bought jeep affection. Happy children played 
shout his home. His house was located 
an working [iby a clear running stream. Beyond the 
press train fiver were hills festooned with forests 
shady park. Hafed was rich: He 
she country snd 4 ioe tet die h 
hen he w, seemed tO have everything that the eart 
88 Bn bestow. He was a happy man. 
Mt: door. line chilly day in November Hafed’s 
ich he was @ , visited a distant neighbor to see a 
ssume’ that shite peacock, She caught a severe 
ly from his wid and died. This blow almost turned 
‘ater owing Hafed into a lunatic. Everything which 
lunge. But before seemed so bright was now 
& upon the Himed into a funeral pall. He saw no 
wintry day @§ od in anything. He felt like cursing 
) the water, od and drowning himself in the beauti- 
ch more he ful river Which flowed so peacefully at 
n who must the foot of the hill. In his desperation 
TS more in @..j frenzy he wished that there were no 
hy poe God but that everything was governed 
ms chance. 
>e8 through ects... safed went to his bed filled 
r and over yith despondency and dreamed. In his 


dream his wish had become true. Every- 
thing in the world was governed by 
chance instead of by an all wise Creator. 
Resting beneath a tree, —— fell 
fom the tree almost crushing his body. 
hefruit was nearly as large as a pumpkin. 
on he realized what he had not thought 
of before, that it was the work of wisdom 
shat the fruits of most trees were of 
moderate size. 
looking across the river he saw a re- 
markable sight. Some of the trees were 
owing with the tops of their branches 
astened in the ground with the roots 
wpermost, pointing towards the sky. 
When he attempted to walk he found 
himself turned topsy turvy, his feet 
pinting heavenward, his head resting 
m the earth. Noticing disturbance 
mong his poultry he discovered that 
some of the birds were covered with 
twice as many feathers as usual, while 
others were not covered at all but were 
noving about in their bare skins. His 
tattle in some instances had their heads 
othe wrong part of their bodies and \. _re 
covered with such dense fur as to be ex- 
cedingly uncomfortable. Some of his 
horses had only two legs, while others had 
three and others five. He discovered 
that where he had sown wheat a crop of 
tunips had grown, and where he had 
a corn, cabbages were oo 
verything was topsy turvy. The apples 
of his orchard were filled with blood 
instead of juice and his peaches were 
covered with shell on the outside instead 
of having pits as usual. 
When Hafed awoke from his dream he 
alized his folly.and asked God for for- 
veness. He felt that he had much to 
thankful for in the fact that the world, 
was not governed by chance. 
° , 
The Fruit Tree Hedge. Is it a New 
Idea in Fruit Growing? 


_ Observing that dwarf pear trees stand- 
ing 18 inches apart in the row and the rows 











































must #°! feet apart bearing large and beautiful 
> many uit at the age of three or four years, 
tion. If sg desiring to test over 100 varieties of 
cy to delay (ples I was led to plant what I have 
> hear talled the fruit tree hedge. 
n a murdet fm The apple trees are planted about 6 feet 
ted of any Mm *art in the row the rows being 100 feet 
ng that the @ ‘rt or more. These trees have been 
being our gm More than ordinarily productive. They 
delays. Tere planted about 15 years ago. Our 
tm has been to cut back the new growth 
dly tell me tech season thus dwarfing the growth of 
of Downing e trees, 
nearly Tul Dwarf pear trees were planted 3 feet 
ones need- im *Part fifteen years ago receiving the same 
est to cut Mm “Utting back adopted for the apple trees 
id the stub Md these dwarf pear trees have been 
would new Me Markably produetive producing fine 
on the od Mi *Pecimens of fruit and have shown no 
‘s. 1 once fm "idence of being crowded in the rows. 
is pateh.- Standard pear trees have been planted 
much like the apple trees spoken of,the 
gooseberry trees Standing about 6 feet apart in the 
snewed bY Mm 'W and the rows with a wide space be- 
nd cutting ten them. Some of the standard pear 
ength, but 8 were more closely cut back each year 
ting fruit the others. These standard pears 
ar or two. us closely cut back, nearly all the new 
it is bettet MB FOwth being taken off each year, have 


4 plow w Moven far more productive than those 


d eat co at all or those less severely 
d of time mutving built attractive tenant houses 
| with tity lots and desiring to mark the 
ns decline lundry lines of these lots I planted on 


eastern side and the south end where 
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line fences would naturally have been 
built, in one instance dwarf pear trees 
one foot apart, in another instance peach 
trees .two feet apart, and in another 
instance plum trees 18 inches apart. 
These trees at once furnish a barricade 
and locate the outer lines of the lot form- 
ing something of a hedge row. The trees 
were severely cut back each year nearly 
all the new wood being removed. While 
the result of the plum is yet to be seen 
I can say that the experiment with the 
dwarf pear and the peach trees was emi- 
nently successful. 

My tenant has called my attention to 
the remarkable productiveness of these 
peach trees planted in hedge rows, and 
yet the peach tree is about the last variety 
that one would select for such a purpose. 
My opinion is the dwarf pear is better 
calculated for a fruit tree hedge than 
other varieties. The apple tree is too 
strong a grower for this hedge on a city 
lot and yet I have seen the apple kept 
almost as low as the ordinary hedge, that 
is 3 to 4 feet high, by continuous pruning 
during the growing season. I see no 
reason why cherry should not be grown 
as a marker along the lines of a city lot. 
Many people would not object to a hedge 
at the rear of their house standing 6 to 8 
feet or even 10 feet high to shield their 
grounds from the inquiring eyes of neigh- 
bors. For such people tae vigorous grow- 
ing fruit tree hedge might be desirable. 
I can imagine nothing more attractive 
than a hedge row of Montmorency cherries 

lanted at the rear of a city or village 
house along the boundry line. 

I have in my kitchen garden at the rear 
of my city home a row of dwarf pear trees 
reaching the full length of the garden 
which is about 100 feet in depth. Here 
I have planted dwarf pear trees three feet 
apart eo: the following varieties: 
3 Seckel, 3 Bartlett, 3 Duchess, 3 Worden 
Seckel, 3 Bosc, 3 Anjou, 3 Clapp’s Favorite 
and a few others. This row. of dwarf 

ears affords me great pleasure when in 
Ffcmeon and when bearing an abundance 
of attractive fruit. 
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Layering Grape Vines—If one of the canes or 
trenches of almost any grape is buried from four to 
six inches in the soil it will take root at the point 
buried and will form a new grape vine. If the cane 
is ten feet long bury a portion of the cane near its 
end, allowing the tip end of the cane to protect out 
of the ground. The vine can be buried at any time 
between now and next June. Roots will be formed 
on the parts buried during the summer. Next fall 
the vine can be severed from the parent and you 
will have a new grape vine with plenty of roots to 
sustain in new wood of the grape takes root much 
sooner than old wood. 





petra! 
Apples Grafted on Crab Apple Trees. 

Miss N. F. C. asks if improved varieties 
of apples can be grafted on crab apple 
trees. 

Yes, the only objection I can see is that 
the crab prea: tree does not grow so 
rapidly or make so large a tree as the 
Baldwin or Greening, but this may not 
be‘a serious objection. 

She asks how many varieties may be 
grafted on one tree. Charles Downing 
had an apple tree in his yard which was 

roducing fifty varieties of rg oe Ihave 
Sad that Luther Burbank has an apple 
tree bearing nearly a thousand varieties 
of apples, so you see there is scarcely any 
limit to the number of varieties of apples 
that can be grown on one tree, for every 
little branch can be grafted to another 
variety. 

From the report you make of the bark 


of your pear tree, which at first is covered 
with a white fuzzy substance and finally 
develops with a brown scale. I believe 
it is infested with San Jose scale, a very 
serious enemy. If so, cut back all the 
limbs of the tree, leaving simply short 
stubs four feet long, and paint evéry part 
of the trunk and stubs with crude petro- 
leum oil. HKemove the earth at the base 
of the trunk so that every portion of the 
bark may be covered clear down to the 
roots. There is some danger of applying 
this oil, or any oil to trees, therefore if 
you had a large orchard I would not 
advise applying it, but would advise the 
use of the lime and sulphur solution, 
which is far safer. 
——_—_O—__"""" 


Vineyard on a Southern Slope. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—In starting a 
vineyard on a souchern slope should the 
rows run east and west or north and south 
for best results, on account of the sun 
striking them? How far apart should the 
rows be, and at what distance should the 
stakes be set in the rows? What are the 
most profitable varieties for southeastern 
Pennsylvania?—C. B. Snyder, Pa. 

Reply: It does not make any difference 
whether the rows run east and west or 
north and south. We advise planting 
the rows eight feet apart and the vines 
six feet apart in the row. We consider 
the following varieties the most profitable 
for southeastern Pennsylvania: Concord, 
Niagara, Worden, Moore’s Early and 
Delaware. 

_——0O-——" 


‘A Farmer’s Boy Wrote the National 


Anthem. 


Francis Scott Key, who wrote the 
National Anthem, was born and brought 
up on a farm. The estate was called 
“Terra Rubra’’ and was located in Frede- 
rick County, Maryland. Since then the 
counties have been divided and it is in 
Carroll County. It was a tract of 1865 
acres and was patented in 1752 to Philip 
Key, the grandsire of the poet. The 
house was built of bricks brought from 
England. On the estate were many 
slaves, but when Key became of age he 
gave all of them their freedom. This, 
of course, was long before tae question 
of slavery became an acute political issue. 
Key was one of the founders of the African 
Society which proposed to fSeturn the 
negroes to Liberia. In 1860 he estab- 
lished at his home the first Sunday School 
for slaves. 

These are among the inieresting facts 
that are coming out in connection with 
the Centennial of the Star Spangled 
Banner. Not only did the farmers’ boys 
win the battles of the country, but they 
wrote much of its poetry and music. 
Baltimore is going to make the hundredth 
anniversary of the writing of the Star 
Spangled Banner w great event. Presi- 
dent Wilson, former Presidents Taft and 
Roosevelt, and most of the big men of the 
country have accepted invitations to be 
present. A week will be crowded with 
wonderful parades, pageants, regattas, 
contests and social functions. The date 
will be from September 6 to September 13. 
The Star Spangled Banner is now the 
National Anthem both in the Army and 
the Navy by executive order, and a bill 
before Congress makes it the National 
Air for the whole country. 

————— Oo 

With over 6,000,000,000 bd. ft., of timber 
growing on the forest land owned by the 
people of the State of New York, over 
$20,000,000 is sent out of the State each 
year for forest products. Proper use of 
the mature forests of the State and re- 
forestation of !and now idle would keep 


‘much of this vast sum in New York. 


My Swectheart’s Picture. 
\/ritten for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Geo. D. Listhardt. 
My sweethearts picturc hangs upon the wall, 
By a window, two pace. from the hall. : 
I stand and look upon the lovely face, 
Upon the slender figure gowned in lace. 


I stand as one transfixed, and gaze and gaze. 
My brain—it whirls, my thoughts, a tangled maze. 
My eyes grow dim, the tears I cannot hide, 
A year ago today my sweetheart di 
patie ef 2. ss saeseiott 
Protecting Fruit from Spring Frosts. 
Every class of business men have 


anxieties. An anxious moment for the 
fruit grower is in June when his plants 
and trees are in blossom and in danger 


from late spring frosts. He often at- 
tempts to retard the blossoming season 
by covering the frozen ground with 
straw and litter. When late spring frost 
comes, the usual hour being at three 
o’clock in the morning, he may build fires 
of brush, and may throw over the wet 
straw or brush, thus making a dense 
smudge which is known to prevent injury 
by frost. 

Danger from late spring frosts may be 
guarded against by planting orchards or 
small fruit plantations on elevated sites. 
Severe frosts may occur in the low land 
near this elevated orchard without doing 
any injury to ‘those located higher up. 
Sometimes an elevation of five to ten feet 
will save a plantation from injury. If 
there is an unobstructed valley near the 
plantation where the current of cold air 
can roll down and escape, similar to the 
current of a creek or river, this will often 
prevent danger from frosts. 

I have known wind breaks to be recom- 
mended as a protection against spring 
frosts, but I cannot see = that should 
be, for a current of air often prevents 
injury from a frost.—C. A. Green. 

—_0O--_—- 

Selling Mixed Varieties of Apples. 

Editor Charles A. Green:—I read with 
much interest your article on high quality 
apples. I have been working along that 
line somewhat myself and I have 25 varie- 
ties in bearing with several more to begin 
later. I have furnished customers mixed 
varieties in the same basket, giving good 
satisfaction and enabling me to work off 
all varieties. 

At first used Maiden Blush, Snow, Mc- 
Intosh Red and Gravenstein, soon came 
to Grimes’ Golden, Rambo, Wagner, etc., 
following with Peck’s Pleasant, Jonathan, 
Spy, Greening, Bafdwin, York Imperial, 
etc. All seemed pleased with the mixture, 
said they got tired of all one kind, and 
never ate so many apples before. The 
Grimes’ Golden gave best satisfaction I 
think, for many in reordering would say 
“Send me a mixed basket with a liber, 
amount of Grimes.” 

In your list you mention Melon. _Is this 
the Norton’s Melon introduced some 
fifty years ago? 

I note you do not mention Swaar. I 
have two trees of these which I prize 
highly and always save a liberal amount 
of them for our own eating. Am trying 
Newton Pippin but not with the best of 
success, but this is the first year of fruit- 
ing.—W. C. Baird, Ohio. 

Reply: The Melon mentioned is the 
same as Norton’s Melon, known also as 
Melon de Norton, and some other names. 

-—Oo--_—-~ 

When the horse comes in wet with rain, 
first scrape him, then blanket him. an 
rub his head, neck, loins aad legs. If the 
weather is cold put on an extra blanket 
in twenty minutes. Change the wet 
blanket when the horse dries. It is im- 
portant to have the legs warm and dry. 
CO 
WANTED TO KNOW 


The Truth About Grare-Nuts Food. 


It doesn’t matter so much what you 
hear about a thing, it’s what you know 
that counts. And correct knowledge is 
most likely to come from personal experi- 
ence. 

“About a year ago,” writes aN. Y. 
man, ‘I was bothered by indigestion, 
especially during the forenoon. I tried 
several remedies without any permanent 
improvement. 

“My breakfast usually consisted of 
oatmeal, steak or chops, bread, coffee and 
some fruit. 

‘Hearing so much about Grape-Nuts, 
I concluded to give it a trial and find out 
if all I had heard of it was true. 

“So I began with Grape-Nuts and cream, 
soft boiled eggs, toast, a cup of Postum 
and some fruit. Before the end of the 
first week I was rid of the acidty of the 
stomach and felt much relieved. 

“By the end of the second week all 
traces of indigestion had disappered and 
I was in first rate health once more. Be- 
fore begining this course of diet, I never 
had any — for lunch, but now £ 
can enjoy the meal at noon time.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The road to Well- 
ville.” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 





Fruit Bud Formation. 

The formation or fruit buds is some- 

times a very slow process and takes 
‘everal y2ars to complete them but often 
-his is not so and taney are formed very 
yuickly. Some of the stone fruit trees, 
grape vines and berry bushes are examples 
of the latter class and form their buds on 
the new wood of a single year’s growth 
which is done very quickly and from the 
stimulus of a single growing season. 
The bearing of seed is the chief end of 
the plant, vine or tree and requires its 
supreme effort. The longer its life the 
slower the development, is the general 
rule and the more valuable the product, 
as well. Fruit buds are formed oa cer- 
tain definite plans and rarely vary from 
them. There are two general classes, 
auxiliary and terminal buds. The auxil- 
iary buds are the simplest and require 
the shortest time in which to form. As 
has already been stated, some of the 
stone fruits, such as the peach and apri- 
cot and many other things. that we com- 
monly see bear their fruit from buds that 
are auxiliary, but a larger proportion 
have terminal fruit buds. The leaves 
feed the buds, as it may be said, during 
their formative periods and the larger 
the leaves the larger and stronger will 
be the buds at their bases. They draw 
from the air supplies of carbonic acid gas 
and this is transformed in their cells into 
starchy matter, which is nourishing to 
the tree or plant and especially to those 
parts nearest to them. Two or more 
leaves, if large and healthy, will afford 
more nourishment than one leaf, as any- 
one may reasonably infer when these 
facts are understood. A terminal bud 
is surrounded at its base during its for- 
mation, by several leaves. They may be 
either large or small and are always close 
together. The growth of which one of 
these buds is the end may be very long 
and strong but this is rarely the case with 
fruit trees but instead quite short and 
rather small. They are often mere 
spurs that do not exceed an inch or so in 
length and may be even shorter. We will 
see this if we carefully examine the fruit 
buds of apple and pear trees. It ‘is a 
very rare case that a cluster of apple 
bloom is seen at the point of a long apple 
or pear shoot but with some varieties 
it is more likely to occur than on the 
generality of them. Although branches 
or spurs that bear the terminal buds are 
apt to be small the buds are large and 
plump. They may have been several 
years in forming and thus have had the 
benefit of the nourishment of successive 
generations of leaves. They contain 
within the folds of the scales that encase 
their clusters of flowers in their embryonic 
stage. I do not think of any fruit that 
has terminal buds that produce only one 
flower but there may be such. It often 
occurs that only one of the flowers of a 
cluster may result in a fruit, and this is 
better than to have several small and 
inferior ones, as we often see. 

The nut trees always have their female 
fruit buds, as I have noticed them, at the 
ends of strong annual shoots and the male 
or pollen bearing buds at the axils of the 
leaves near the outer ends of these same 
shoots. The flowers of the two sexes 
are thus conveniently located for the 
purpose of pollination. 

TIME OF BUD FORMATION. 

There are-various opinions among those 
who claim to know how and when fruit 
buds are formed as to the time or stage 
of the growing season during which they 
are really formed. There have been 
some carefully conducted experiments 
made to determine the facts on this point 
but not enough of them to be fully con 
vincing on all points. However, it has 
been quite clearly proved that the rudi- 
mentary flowers begin to form in the early 
summertime, when the growth is in its 
most vigorous state. This is a very rea- 
sonable conclusion, from the fact that 
fruit buds are the result of abundant 
nourishment and vigor, and when these 
conditions are the most abundant is the 
time that they could be formed the most 
easily. 

ARTIFICIAL FRUIT BUD FORMATION. 

While nature is provident and we 
might, perhaps, say foresighted as well, 
there are trees and plants that do not 
bear a8 soon as we sometimes wish and 
efforts are made to cause the formation 
of fruit buds in advance of the slower 

rocesses of nature. It seems to be a 
ot of nature that whatever aims at the 
destruction of the life of a tree or plant 


tends to cause seed production, evidently 
for its reproduction. Hence we see from 
experience that cutting back or almost 
any injury to vegetation during the 
growing period often induces the forma- 
tion of fruit buds. Weeds that are cut 
off will nearly always form seeds on new 
growth if there is time before winter 
stops it. Bruising or cutting out rings 
or patches of the bark in early summer- 
time will have the same effect. In some 
cases, such as apple and pear trees, this 
may be done without serious injury and 
it will almost rarely induce early fruit- 
fulness. But the proper way to assist in 
healthy and reasonable fruiting is by good 
cultivation and having fertile soil. These 
are the proper steps to take first of all 
and anyone who expects good fruit and 
plenty of it must see that these condi- 
tions are provided. The soil must be 
enriched if not naturally fertile enough 
to grow good farm crops and thorough 
cultivation is essential in nearly every 
case. Good foliage is also essential, 
hence spraying for the destruction of 
injurious insects and fungus diseases are 
necessary. Plenty of sunshize is also 
needed on all sides of any trees or plants 
to develop the leaves and assist them in 
the formation of sap that is full of nour- 
ishment. \We must plant far enough 
apart to make provision for the sunshine 
to have access when mature growth is 
attained or there will be disappointment 
in due time.—H. E. Van Deman. 


Fe * 
Answers to Inquiries. 
Another Walnut Inquiry. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Can you 
advise me as to grafting English walnuts 
on to Black walnut trees? Location, 
about forty miles from Lake Michigan 
and four miles north of the Indiana and 
Michigan line.—Geo. H. Rogers, Mich. 

_Reply: Ihave in this issue of the paper 
given directions for this work that will 
serve the enquirers on this point gcn- 
erally.—H. E. Van Deman. 


Oo—-—- 

A. K. B. of Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 
asks about the growing of Persian walnuts 
and almonds at his place. 

It is not likely that any of the varieties 
of the Persian (or English) walnut that 
are now known will succeed in that climate 
becfuse of the violent changes that 
occur. It may be that some that are 
hardy enough may be developed or dis- 
covered but even this is very doubtful. 
As to almonds, there are none of them 
that are fit to be eaten that will bear there 
or in any section of the eastern states 
because of their very early blooming 
habit. This makes he killing of the 
bloom certain. A few of the hard shelled 
and bitter tasted varieties sometimes 
succeed but they are worthless. 











Oo—-—_—- 
Protecting Strawberries from Frost. 

Prof. Van Deman:—Wouid you give me 
a good method to keep the frost from 
getting my strawberries inspring. Build- 
ing fires around the field is sometimes 
practical but there is great danger of 
settingfiretothe mulch. I ama reader of 
your paper and a grower of small fruits.— 
F. M. Caldwell, Ohio. 

Reply: There is no better plan for 
keeping off spring frosts than the use of 
fire pots. There are many kinds of these 
pots, the best of them, as it is generally 
thought, burn oil. There is little danger 
of setting fire to the mulch if a place is 
cleared of all trash where each pot is set, 
for oil makes no sparks in burning. Each 
kind of pot has its good and bad points 
but the simpler kinds are generally the 
best. The U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture can give good advice as to which 
are the most practical. 





O-_-- 
Grafting English Walnuts. 


Prof. Van Deman:—I have Persian 
walnut trees (Pomeroy’s) four years old, 
and wish this season to put tops of them 
on some black walnuts, the bodies of 
which are 2 to 6 inches in diameter. 

Please advise, the best method to 
pursue.—Jno. W. Collins, Ark. 

Reply: The first thing to do is to cut 
back the branches of the walnut trees to 
mere stubs as for grafting, to induce a 
fresh growth of sprouts on which to set. 
buds next August. Or these stubs may 
be grafted this spring with scions from 
the Pomeroy trees and some of them may 
grow. If they do not the sprouts may be 
allowed’ to grow and be budded in due 
time. Put a small paper bag over each 


graft after it is well set and waxed and 
tie the bag below the graft. Leave this 
on until growth has well started on the 
graft and then tear it open and finally 
take it off entirely. This often makes 
name where failure would otherwise 
result. 


_——_O0 --_—- 
English Walnuts in Florida. 


Prof. Van Deman:—As I am intending 
to go to Florida next winter to establish 
a winter home, near Miami, I wish to ask 
if you think it practical to try to start a 
small orchard of English walnuts, and 
also if Malaga grapes would thrive in 
that region. Green’s Fruit Grower maga- 
zine, I think the most practical fruit 
book I ever read, plain and straight to 
the ‘‘bulls-eye.’? Hoping you success I 
remain.—H. M. Squires, Pa. 

Reply: Neither walnuts of any kind 
or Malaga grapes will flourish in the 
vicinity of Miami, Florida. That is a 
tropical region and is too warm for these 
things. All kinds of citrous fruits and 
such things as the avocado, mango, 
guava and papaya are grown successfully 
there. It cannot be reasonably expected 
that the things that grow naturally in the 
north where the climate is materially 
cooler will succeed in a very warm region. 

_——O-——__-_—- 
Wants to Plant Pecans and Walnuts 
in Oklahoma. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I am writing you for 
advice in regard to pecans and English 
walnuts. I have about feet of 
parking near Oklahoma City that I think 
of planting to Pecans and English walnuts. 
Half of this is rolling and well surface 
drained, the other flat and moist which 
I thought of planting to Pecans. I have 
had no trouble to get other trees of varicus 
kinds to grow satisfactorily but I find it 
very hard to get the pecan and walnut to 
grow the first year. I think that the tap 
root being cut off is the trouble.—O. J. 
Allen, Okla. 

Reply: It would be a good thing to 
oe nuts where the frees are to grow and 

ud or graft them there instead of setting 
nursery grown trees. It is really more 
trouble to get an orchard that way, so 
some think, but the trees grow more 
rapidly and certainly if the roots are 
never disturbed. However, it is very 
certain that seedlings will not be exact 
duplicates of the originals in size, shape 
or quality of their nuts. It is well to 
plant about three nuts in each place and 
take out all but the one thriftiest tree 
after they have grown a year or two. 
The walnut seedlings are more likely to 
come near to the original than the pecan 
seedlings. 





O---— 
Pear Blight. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I notice in almost 
every issue of your valuable paper one 
or more articles on the apple. It seems 
to be the king crop in fruit, but what 
about the pear? We are more interested 
in pear growing in this section. I have 
about six hundred pear trees mostl 
Bartlett and a number of farmers in this 
section have from two hundred to a thou- 
sand. Blight has come among us here, 
it seems to be the worst on the Clapp. 
Is there anything in the line of a spray 
to prevent this Slight? How long does 
blight last? Some claim that seeding 
down the pear orchard will help to 
abtepe the blight, but the worst 

lighted pear tree I had last year stood 
in the sod near the house and had 
never been cultivated. I think that 
birds are blight carriers, for the worst 
blighted pear tree I had in my cultivated 
orchard had a robin’s nest in the center of 
the top and all the limbs around the nest 
had the blight anu none on the rest of the 
tree.—Wm. H. Van Natten, N. Y. 

Reply: The growing of pears is a very 
good business and there is almost no 
danger of overstocking the markets with 
good fruit of the Bartlett or any of the 
choice kinds. The blight is the maia 
hindrance. ‘This terrible disease is spread 
by insects, birds and probally by other 
means. The knife and saw seems to be 
the only means of successfully fighting it 
and it can be done with good results but, 
perhaps, not to the point of absolute 
success. But if it can be held in check 
the main object will be attained. There 
is a special bulletin on pear blight issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., that gives good 
advice and I suggest getting it and fol-' 
lowing the directions for the suppression 
of this disease. 


—_——_Co-=" 

Budding and Grafting the Walnut. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I wish to do 
some experimenting along the line of 
growing, propagating, budding, etc., of 
the different kinds of nuts—(pecans, 
Persian walnuts, chestnuts, etc.,) trees 
and would very much appreciate informa- 
tionastobuddingsame. 1. I aminformed 
that to graft the Persian walnut to the 
Black walnut stock this far north would 
invariably result in their freezing the 
first winter. Is this so? 

In budding nut trees should one 

proceed the same as with fruit trees? 


———— 


a 

3. What time should buddin 

4. How large should seedlings pout 

5. Will the Japan walnuts, Jugl 
Seiboldiana and J. Cordiformis come true 
from seed? 

6. Some years ago there stood a ¢ 
= — here Oe Sore plentifully 
of burrs but no nuts. What wast 

. Why is there not more done 
the cultivation improvement, ete. 
American paw paw?—M. B., Ind 

Reply: 1, 2 and 3. The 
budding of nut trees is far more difficult 
than that of fruit trees and requires yp 
skillful work in addition to the sper 
knowledge. It would be well to Write 
for the bulletin on the Pecan, publishe 
by the U. 8. Department of Agricultyr, 
at Washington, D. C., which eseribes 
the process. The information it gives 
will be applicable to the grafting and 
budding of walnut trees. C. A, is 
the author and he can give special adyicg 
by letter if needed. Northern Indian 
may be too cold and changeable for the 
Persian walnut but it might be well to 
try the hardy varieties there. 

(4) Seedlings should be about typ 
years old when budded but may be older 
and almost any aged tree may be budded 
if cut back and sprouts induced to groy 
on which the buds are to be set. 

(5), The seedlings of the Japanes 
walnuts come quite true from seed as they 
are not improved varieties as yet. 

(6) It 1s probable that the male and 
female flowers of the chestnut tree mep. 
tioned did not come out at the same time 
and therefore there was no fertilization 
to produce nuts. It often occurs that 
solitary trees are barren from this cause, 

(7) The pawpaw of the central States 
is a delicious wild fruit that deserves 
being cultivated. I have an_ intimate 
knewledge of it from earliest childhood 
and know that there are many choice 
varieties and others might be om 
that would be still better.—H. E. Vap 
Deman. 


grafting and 


——_0O-"— 
A Renewed Orchard. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Arthur A. Macelwane, Ohio, 

Five years age we purchased a run down 
peach orchard. The trees were thirteen 
years old, tall and brushy, and showed 
but little care. We cut the limbs back to 
within three or four feet of the stump, 
scraped the trees to remove the rough 
bark, dug out borer grubs from roots, 
and sprayed them thoroughly eve 
spring with lime-sulphur solution, We 
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Renewed Peach Orchard. 


sprayed the fruit with Bordeaux mixture 
at first, but lately we have been using 
lime-sulphur at the rate of one to ninety, 
with two pounds of arsenate of lead to 
fifty gallons. The latter gives just # 
good satisfaction as the Bordeaux. We 
also kept the orchard well cultivated. 
The photo shows plate of peaches from 
this orchard.. The measure in the fore 
ground is a fifteen inch rule. 
— 
Prevention for Borers in Peach and 
Apple Trees. 

Use one gallon of concentrated of home 
boiled sulphur and lime to each ¢! 
gallons of water, add one ounce of er 
nate of lead, mix thoroughly; then s4 
enough well slacked lime to make & good 
body; use a No. 7 white wash brush of 
other brush and paint the trees thoroughly 
from the growna up to the first fork # 
branches on apple and on peaches if “ 
are low headed. Then follow up into t 
trees around the branches one and ~ 
half feet or more; this must be done . 4 
times, between the first and fifteent 
June, July and August. We have - 
apple and 7000 peach trees and We 
used this solution for two_ years. this 
inspected all our trees in October 
fall, only found one tree with bore 
and upon a aga we foun ing 
this was caused by not fully toe 
the stem of the tree with the — il 
It must be put on thoroughly so ths good 
the stem is covered and it will do ” 
to slush it around the base of the Wo 
close to the stem. We feel sure if yen 
this it will keep the borer away a0¢" 
kill any other insects. or fungous ? 
Mountain Orchard Poultry Farm, ** 
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Over the Blue 
By R. M. Stults. 
Far over the water so blue and deep 
The little Dutch babies are going to sleep; 
ight yellow —_— are nodding their head 
re fluffy young ducks are safe in their beds. 
While slowly the windmills go whirling around, 
go whirling around, go whirling around. 
Far over the waters the sails are furled, 
And the stars peep out on a sleepy world; 
The moo-cows moo softly beneath the trees, 
And the white sheep drowse in the evening breeze. 
While slowly the windmills go whirling around, 
go whirling around, go whirling around. 


Far over the waters comes down the night’ 

Fading and fading the silvery light; 

While storks on their nests stand white and tall: 

And over the tree tops the shadows fall. 

While slowly the windmills go whirling around’ 
go whirling around, go whirling around. 


posi, eivonae 
Currants Recommended for 
Commercial Planting. 

prof. H. A. Surface, Economie Zoolo- 

ist of Harrisburg, Pa. asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower for information as to which are 
the best varieties of currants for com- 
mercial planting: 

Reply: There have been so many new 
yarieties of currants brought forward 
during the past few years such old varie- 
ties as the Cherry, Victoria, Red Dutch 
and others of that class are seldom planted 

o-day. 
; The good old Cherry currant was large 
in size but a slow grower, the bush being 
dwarfed in size. Fay’s Prolific made a 
sensation during the early years of its 
introduction; it was an advance over the 
older varieties in productiveness and 
size of berry. But it had the fault of the 
cherry currant—it was a slow grower, 
and the new growth was so weak it showed 
a tendency to lop and fall upon the earth 
needing support. But the Fay’s Prolific 
js still a profitable variety. 

My friend, F. G. Willard, now deceased, 
formerly of Geneva, N. Y., introduced 
about eight years ago the Wilder currant. 
This is a valuable variety, not particu- 
larly on account of its size, for it is not a 
very large currant, but on account of its 
lateness in ripening and its ability to 
remain on the bush a long time after 
ripening, which enables the planter to 
secure a better price for Wilder than for 
many other varieties. Wilder is a good 
fair grower and a good producer. People 
who use currants like many other people 
are dilatory. They put off buying until 
the season for many varieties of currants 
has passed and then they come on to, the 
market and of course find but little there 
except Wilder. 

Comet is an English variety of very 
large size of which great things were 
expected but it has not fulfilled its pro- 
mise. Perfection, is the ambitious. name 
for a variety that originated with Mr. 
Hooker of this city, if I remember cor- 
rectly. Possibly he purchased it of 
Jacob Moore. It is a large currant, 
lightish red in color, a vigorous grower 
and one of the more profitable varieties 
of the day. 

Jacob Moore has done more to advance 
currants than any other man in this 
country or possibly in any ae At 
one time he had a large number of valu- 
able new varieties of currants. I made a 
trip to Attica, N. Y. years ago, to see 

Jacob Moore’s marvelous exhibit of new 
currants. He made exhibit of these 
currants at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman who was a judge 
of the fruits at Chicago Exhibition award- 
ed Jacob Moore a medal and a diploma 
for his remarkable exhibit of new currants. 
One of these varieties is name the Red 
Cross which I have the honor of having 
introduced. It has proved to be a valua- 
ble variety, large in berry, vigorous in 
growth and more than ordinarily pro- 
ductive. 

The one variety which Jacob Moore 
prized more highly than all others and 
which Prof. Van Deman conceded was 
the most valuable variety exhibited at 
the World’s Fair has been named Diploma, 
from the fact that he received a diploma 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago. Diploma 
currant is larger than any other variety 
known to me, and it is unexcelled by any 
other variety in productiveness or vigor. 
Thave it growing largely at Green’s Fruit 
Farm, and when I visited this farm last 
summer to see the Diploma in fruiting 
the display of fruit was something mar- 
velous. Each bush looked as though 
it was burdened to the highest limit with 
arge and beautifully colored fruit. Prof. 
i. E. Van Deman’s estimate of currants 
8 that the Diploma and the Perfection 
are the two most profitable varieties for 
this country. 

White currants are not in large demand 
for market. They are Lavaca for 
ome use. The variety known as White 

Tape currant is the most popular white 
currant. ; 

. Black currants are not largely grown 

this country but are popular in England 

and in Canada, The black currant is not 

80 productive as the red or the white 

currant. Black Champion is the name 

of the most popular black variety. Black 
aples is an older variety. 


_—Oo-—- 
A yearling tree is preferred by many to 
older trees. They are thought to be safer 
to transplant than two-year-old trees. 








_ How to Prune Peach Trees 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by J. S. Underwood. 


My experience in growing peaches 
covers a period of a good many years. 
I have pruned many peach trees and for 
me the operation is simple and easily 
performed. Why it is that so many fail 
to do the work properly I am unable to 
understand. To me, not long since, a 
gentleman remarked that “‘telling the in- 
experienced how to prune a peach tree is 
somewhat like telling one how to play the 
fiddle.” Now, it may not be supposed 
that a man is going to learn all that can 
be learned about pruning peach trees in 
one ordinary life time, and yet by the 
exercise of a little sound judgment and 
the knowledge of a few basic principles 
all that is actually necessary for the 
successful grower of peaches, he can learn 
in less than half an hour. 

The objects to be obtained in the 
pruning of a peach tree are, to properly 
shape the tree so that it will have an open 
vase-shaped top, to avoid forks that will 
split and destroy the tree later and, in the 
annual pruning thereafter, to cut back 
enough of the wood to cause the growth 
of new wood sufficient to bear the en- 
suing crop. It should be remembered 
that the buds for next year’s crop are 
formed this year and that the peaches 
are borne on the new wood, and it will 
then be understood very easily that 
annual pruning is important. 

Immediately after being planted the 
peach tree should receive its first pruning 
if the planting is done in the spring, and 
in the spring before growth starts if 
planted in the fall. This pruning should 


limbs, as is often advocated, is to be con- 


demned as defeating the very object one 
desires to attain in forming an open topped 
tree, for it makes it grow thick and bushy, 
and unless thinned out and retrimmed as 
it again grows out, is very injurious ‘to 
the form and life of the tree. In case, 
however, of a severe winter or freeze 
where the buds of the fruit are winter- 
killed, the proper thing to do then is to 
cut back all the main limbs of the tree 
to form a new top, and this should be 
done before growth starts in the spring. 
In the summer following this heading 
back, the tree will start a great number 
of shoots and these, early in June, should 
be thinned to what are needed to properly 
form the top of the tree for the following 
season’s crop of fruit. 

When the tree is bearing annual crops 
of fruit it is well, during the latter part 
of July or up to the middle of August, 
to go through the tree and remove all 
weak shoots and thin the number of new 
shoots to some extent with the view of 
lessening the number of buds that the 
tree shall form, thus greatly lessening 
the labor of thinning the fruit the follow- 
ing year, and also with the effect of 
hastening the maturing of the tree for 
winter and increasing the vigor and 
vitality of the remaining buds. 

It is the opinion of some men that the 
open, vase-formed tree is more liable 
to break and split down when loaded 
with fruit than the tree that is trimmed 
according to other systems, but in prac- 
tice it is the strongest tree of all, for the 











Peach orchard of William Pawley, near Rochester, N. Y. 





consist in cutting back the young tree to 
not over 15 inches in height (I trim my 
trees to not over 10 inches high at plant- 
ing), and the young shoots that first grow 
on these stems should be rubbed off along 
in June all but three at different angles 
of the tree and coming from different 
heights along the stem of the tree. After 


trunk where the large limbs are is formed 
into a sort of series of hard knots that will 
not split if the limbs are started right in 
the first place. 

I have never found any special para- 
phernalia necessary for pruning peach 
trees aside from a good, light, sharp ax, 
a step-ladder, a hand-saw, pruning shears 


this it will not be necessary to do much with handles about 24 inches long (the 
pruning for two or three years, except round or curved bitted ones being most 
to remove the small, weak shoots from preferable) and a good pruning knife. 
the center of the tree, the object being These ,with a little practice and observa- 
to allow free entrance to the sunlight and tion, and keeping the basic principles in 
to keep the tree of open shape and the view, will enable anyone to perform this 
limbs cut out that may grow in cross important part of peach culture just 
positions or in such a manner as to throw about as it should be done. 


the tree out of balance. 

I never cut a limb from one of my peach 
trees without a definite purpose for doing 
so. The object is to assist nature in all 
operations with peach trees and with 
this in view, understanding .that the 
cultivated peach tree is a natural abnor- 
mity and a departure from the even 
tenure of its way, and that it is expected 
to do more than it had set out to do we 
have to treat it accordingly and not over- 
do the already very willing servant. 
With these facts in mind, we must leave 
fewer limbs for the tree to load with fruit 
than it would naturally do in the wild or 
uncultivated state. As we have taken 
the tree from its own volitions and made 
it our servant, we must feed and protect 
it like any other civilized individual. 
It is important to see if the symmetry 
of the tree is complete and that there are 
no more limbs than can be used and that 
+he sun can come in to kiss every peach. 

As the tree gets older the top naturally 
gets higher up, and as the top grows up 
it shades the under part and the limbs 
will get weak and must be removed gradu- 
ally year by year to allow the expansion 
of the top and to stimulate the growth 
of new wood, which growth naturally 
has a tendency to decrease as the tree 
gets older. } 

The season. has something to do with 
the way a peach tree should be pruned. 
Ordinarily, cutting back the ends of the 








o- 
Crown-Rot of Fruit Trees. 

Crown-rot is a disease of trees in which 
patches of dead bark or bare wood occur 
on the trunk near the surface of the soil. 
An extended investigation of this disease 
shows that it is due chiefly to winter 
injury. It is most liable to occur on 
trees in wind-exposed situations, particu- 
larly on those which have made very 
rapid growth and gone into the winter 
with their wood unripened. Hence, it 
appears probable that it may be at least 
partially prevented by planting the 
varieties which are least susceptible, pro- 
viding windbreaks, heading low, avoiding 
excessive rapid growth and inducing early 
ripening of the wood. 

n order to prevent trunk rot which 
often follows the initial injury the areas 
of dead bark should be detected and 
treated as early as possible. The trunks 
of young apple trees should be carefully 
examined twice a year—May and July. 
Wherever dead bark is found it should 
be carefully cut away, the wound dis- 
infected with a 1 to 1000 solution of corro- 
sive sublimate and then covered with 
grafting wax or gas tar to keep out moist- 
ure and induce healing.—Geneva Experi- 
ment Station. 


—_—_ Oo + 
When spraying do not work with bare 
hands. They’ll be sore if you do. Put 
on a pair of rubber gloves. 


season in some localities. 
from the early spring until autumn, and 
from this cause many crops were an entire 
failure. 
plowing, and frequent cultivating, good 
crops would have 


A Garden Lesson 
When you're settin’ by the winder and feelin’ mean 
and blue, 
For all “‘life’s golden promises” ther’ ain’t none of 
them come true, 
And your heart has got that heavy it feels most like 


a pain, 

And the-eerth is av ful dreary as you view it through 
the rain, 

Then there comes 2 breath of somethin’—you get it 
but a part, 


But & sets 60 sort of hensin’ tind helps cheer up the 
eart— 
It’s the smell of things a-growin’—in the garden. 
PR a ELE SE 

Dry Farming. 
_ In the absence of better methods of 
irrigation, I am convinced that there are 
better methods of producing crops in the 
middle west than is now in vogue among 
the ordinary farmers. 

We are told by the most of the farmers 
to plow shallow, but I am convinced that 
by deep plowing, and the dry farming 
methods, much better results can be had. 
I am advised to plow not over four or five 
inches ap least I turn up the red sand 
to the surface ,which would be fatal. 

My reason tells me that the plant does 
not get its nourishment from the surface, 
but from the soil lower down. If a thick 
coating of manure is spread over the 
ground, and the plow, or sub-soiler put 
down ten or twelve inches, there would 
be something that would hold the moisture 
and sustain the, plant. 

Moisture is retained by the thin coating 
of dry sand or dust on the surface, and 
that must be frequently worked especially 
after showers. After this thin surface 
of dust on the top of the soil does its work 
of conserving the moisture that is in the 
ground, there must still be an abundance 
of good soil beneath to nourish the plant. 
By the use of so shallow a layer of soil 
near the surface the moisture soon evapo- 
rates, and the plant dies. It looks reason- 
able plant life will be more vigorous in 


eight or ten inches of rich damp soil than 


it would in four. 
Last season was an exceptionally dry 
No rain fell 


I am convinced that by deep 


een the result. 
I hope that many farmers will make 


the experiment, even if only on a smali 
piece of ground, and let the public know 
the result through the agricultural papers. 
—Calvin Forbes, Mich. 





O---- 
Grafting Wax.—To make grafting wax 


use one pound beeswax, five pounds resin, 
one pint flax seed oil, and an ounce of 
lamp black, melted together. 
be soft enough to be pliable and still not 
run. 
whether the wax needs more or less oil. 


This will 


A little practice will soon show 








Healthy Boys 
and Girls 
Always Hungry 


And for a quick, easily 
prepared lunch, a generous 


dish of 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


Can’t Be Beat! 


The nutritious part of white 
Indian Com, skilfully cooked, 
rolled thin, and toasted to a 


rich golden brown. 


Ready to eat nght from 
the package—crisp, nourish- 
ing and delicious. 

Children cant seem to get 
enough of Post Toasties, and 
they can eat all they want 
because this food is as whole- 
some as it is appetizing. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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The Herbert Raspberry:—We are 
growing it, but not extensively. One 
large grower reports it as the best variety 
he has grown, on account of bright firm 
fruit and hardy bush. We are much 
pleased with it. 

How’s This?—A neighbor came across 
a farmer one day last season who was 
harvesting a mammoth crop of mixed hay, 
and, hailing him, commented upon the 
big crop. ‘Yes!’’ answered the farmer, 
“Tis a pretty big crop, but it is terrible 
hard on the land.”’ 

For Orchard Fertilization a leading 
authority advises the spring application, 
after tree growth, in the orchard has 
started, of 100 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, 300 
Ibs., Basic Slag, 100 lbs., Muriate of 
Potash, per acre. We have 20 tons of 
this fertilizer on hand and do our own 
mixing and shall give our orchard a dres- 
sing as advised here. 

The Catalogs are coming in and some 
of them are beautiful too. Can’t always 
rely upon the description of fruits and 
flowers though I see, and this is casting 
no reflection on the makers either, for 
some are descriptions given by those who 
have grown the fruit, etc., described under 
special conditions, or possibly the de- 
scription is from a point especially adapted 
as to climatic conditions. All these 
things should be considered by readers. 

New Fruits are always interesting to 
lovers of fruit, but doubly interesting is 
a new fruit produced by oneself. It is 
now several years since I selected a dozen 
or so large ripe berries of the Corsican 
strawberry, secured the seeds and planted 
them. From the seeds I was rewarded 
with hundreds of little plants. From 
these little plants about 50 of the best 
looking ones were saved, others destroyed, 
and of these 50 eventually all were dis- 
carded except 3; but the pleasures are 
many from the time of sowing the seeds 
until the time you find in your pocket the 
reward for rreducing something new and 
worthy, for one of these three 1s unques- 
tionably a splendid variety and well 
worthy of dissemination. There is ever 
reward for new fruits. A new strawberry, 
currant, raspberry, blackberry, goose- 
berry, any of us could produce with a 
little care. Just recently a neighboring 
fruit grower received a large gold medal 
from the Western New York Horticultural 
Society as a reward for producing a new 
strawberry of merit. 

Shipping Apples to England:— 
Last November and in November of 1912, 
I shipped some barrels of apples to friends 
in England. If you could realize the 
pleasure these apples gave to friends 
there,—those big, showy, fine quality, 
American apples,—many of you would 
be sending some over next falltoo. These 
apples arrived in good condition, espec- 
ially those sent in 1912. They were well 
packed of course, cushions were used and 
ail necessary care taken, and the cost 
from Rochester to Liverpool was $1.90 
per barrel. 

Collections of Fruit Trees are being 
generally offered by fruit catalog makers 
I see, and by the by these collections 
are getting considerable attention from 
fruit lovers too. First, the prices are 
somewhat lower, the buyer is not bothered 
about making a selection, and the most 
interesting thing on a place is a specimen 
row, a row containing one each of several 
varieties. We have many rows con- 
taining one each of hundreds of varieties 
of apples, pears, plums, cherry, etc., and 
from the time the trees bud out until all 
the fruit is garnered these rows are a thing 
of interest, pleasure and profit. These 
trees are planted generally from 6 to 20 
ft. apart and kept pruned more or less. 

Dehorning:—I don’t hear much about 
dehorning trees lately but we practice it 
more or less, especially. with old peach 
trees. If a tree, the trunk of which looks 
pretty good, is grown out of proportion or 
does not suit we delhiorn it and a new head 
is formed. Wonderful specimens of EI- 
berta and Crosby were produced on de- 
horned trees last season,—not many 
specimens, but the size and the quality,— 
Oh my! 

Prune Trees:—Last year prune trees 
bore well here for the first time in ten 
years and the crop sold well too. Prunes 
and Damsons are a paying crop. No one 
can make a mistake in planting more 
trees than they need for home consump- 
tion. 

Nut Culture is having lots of attention 
these days and every year will see more 
English walnuts, filberts (hazelnut),Japan 
walnuts, pecans, etc., set out. Some of 





these are not entirely hardy and some 
may not succeed except in favored locali- 
ties, and as a matter of course some will 
succeed and some will fail, but because 
some will fail and do fail will be the more 
reason why propagators will see the 
necessity of producing hardy, strong and 
sure croppers,—and the time is coming 
when nut plantations and nut orchards 
will be a pleasing feature of our planting 
for profit ideas. English filberts and 
Japan walnuts produce abundantly here 
and the English walnut is fruiting in 
several places near by. 

Interesting Objects:—Amongst the 
interesting objects that I see at this 
moment is an old wooden inkstand that 
was used by Charles A. Green, the editor 
of this paper, when he addressed the first 
copy of his now widely read Fruit Grower 
to the first subscriber. For considerably 
over thirty years the old inkstand has 
been in service daily and looks good yet. 


Our Fruit Farms are located out in the 
country about twelve miles from Roch- 


ester, and the work connected with them’ 


is of considerable interest to those who 
ply the hoe and other tools for a living, 
and incidently to those who hand out 
supplies for the inner and outer man over 
the counter. We paid out $20,000.00 for 
labor here last year. 
—— 0 


About Trees and Small Fruits. 
HOW TO HANDLE TREES. 

Trees just received from the grower 
should be given quick and careful atten- 
tion. It would not be out of place to 
consider the trees as babies taken out of 
a cradle on a cold day. Have the box or 
bale conveyed to the inside of a building, 
or to the shelter of a shed, away from the 
sun and wind. After the covering is 
removed take out the trees, check each 
tree or bundle off with the original order 
and see that the order is received as 
given. With a sharp knife remove super- 
fluous roots and particularly all broken 
and badly bruised ones, cutting from the 
under side. 

In a prepared thick puddle of clayey 
water immerse the roots and convey the 
trees at once to the planting ground well 
covered, or trench in moist, loamy soil 
until ready to set out. 

HOW TO PLANT TREES, 

Assuming that the holes are ready to 
receive the trees, that they are dug wider 
and deeper than would appear necessary 
to the beginner, you should take the tree 





surplus water and also to afford a pro. 
tection against mice. 
THE SECOND SUMMER’S CARE, 

In early spring scatter two or three 
handfuls of any good commercial fertilize, 
around each tree and continue the hoeip, 
and cultivating as during the first yes; 
Look the trees over carefully, clip oy 
weak shoots or those that cross One 
another, bank thoroughly before winte 
sets In, 

HOW AND WHEN TO PRUNE. 

This is an important, but often neglect. 
ed work. Different trees mag f be handled 
differently. More trees are lost the first 
season, or much injured for future fryjt. 
ing, owing to the planters’ inexperienee 
or on account of being afraid of doing 
damage, than by other causes. When 
pruning a newly planted peach tree | 
remove all the branches, also from one. 
third to one-half the stem or body, [py 
the case of pears, apples and plums, that 
are two and three years old, I cut out all 
weak limbs first, then reduce the length 
of the remaining branches, so as to show 
an evenly balanced head. If late in the 
spring, I reduce the top much more than 
if early. The above refers to sprin 
planting. If the trees are planted in fal 
I do not prune until the following spring, 
HANDLING RASPBERRY AND OTHER TEN. 

DER PLANTS. 


Many fail to get an even plantation 
the first season because the plants were 
not handled carefully enough. Don’t 
let a gleam of sunshine strike them, or 
a puff of drying wind if you can help it, 





superintendent of Green’s Fruit Farm, after fruiting this variet; 








No. 1 is the American Blush apple which so closely resembjes Hubbardston’s Nonesuch that many claim it is the same as Hubbardston, but the 
for many years, insists that it is entirely distinct from Hubbardston but that it all 


08sesses | 


the good characteristics of Hubbardston. Our specimen tree of this variety made the finest showing of fruit the past season I ever saw, the whole tree being 


filled with fruit similar to the branch saown in the photograph. No. 2 represents young bearing apple trees at Green’s Fruit Farm, two trees of o 
r different variety. No. 3 represents another tree of Green’s Fruit Farm experiment orchard rows in full bearing. The young man in the 
graph is Mr. George Weller, an automobile specialist. The fourth and last photograph represents a field of strawberries as usually grown around Roc 
N. Y. Almost anyone can find pickers for a small patch of strawberries, but when you come to plant strawberries in large fields you must firs 


each one of a 


you can secure enough pickers. 


ver 100 trees, 
hoon 
+ be sure that 





Passing the window at this moment are 
two men that daily for nearly thirty years 
have reported for work just as regularly 
as the bell has rung. For twenty years 
or more these men walked a mile and a 
quarter from their homes in the morning 
and returned in the evening. As I figure 
it they (in twenty years) each walked over 
15,500 miles. Now they have homes here 
on the place. When the noon bell rings 
several other men whose terms of service 
range from five to twenty years can beseen. 

Change in Shape:—Did you notice 
last season that many apples had changed 
in shape. We sent specimens of some to 
Washington and the professors there 
asked if there had not been a mistake. 
They did not recognize them because of 
their shape. Many of our apples, espec- 
ially Winter Banana, Baldwin, Wismer’s 
Dessert, were much more elongated. 
We attribute it to the protracted dry 
summer. Apples from the southwest and 
the Pacific coast states grow generally 
much more elongated in shape than do the 
New York state fruit. 


from its covering, set it in the hole while 
another should shovel in the best soil 
that is within reach. The one holding 
the tree should keep the tree upright, 
working it up and down, thus causing the 
loose earth to settle naturally and gradu- 
ally around the roots. Should the hole 
be too deep draw the roots gradually 
towards the top leaving the tree so that 
it stands about two inches deeper than 
in its original position in the nursery. 
As soon as the roots are covered, with a 
tamper thoroughly firm the soil. Don’t 
neglect this part of the work. The one 
that is shoveling should shovel in the soil 
as fast as the other can thoroughly firm 
it, and no faster. Leave the soil on the 
top loose. 
THE FIRST SUMMER’S CARE. 
Never allow the soil to crust, around 
the tree; hoe or cultivate, say twice a 
week, and after every heavy rain, especi- 
ally if the soil is clayey. Cultivation 
should cease by the middle of September, 
and before winter sets in a mound of soil 
be thrown up around each tree to shed off 


If the day is windy, better put off the 
planting until there is a calm, then hustle. 
But with all your hustling remember 
that the holes or furrows should be open 
only as fast as needed. Don’t put 
soil directly on to the root. When plant- 
ing tip raspberry plants, keep your ey¢ 
on the new shoot. Lose sight of the old 
cane. See that this new shoot tip is no 
buried too deep or broken off. See that 
the soil is pressed firmly about the roots. 
In the case of red raspberries and black- 
berry plants, cut off the canes directly 
after planting, within two inches of the 
ground; your success depends on the new 
growth that is to come from the root, 40 
not on the cane as you receive it. } 

During the summer use the hoe freely; 
but lightly. Keep down the weeds, an 
moist soil around each plant often. ! 
land is poor scatter well rotted manu 
around the plants before winter sets 2 
The following spring trim the plants 
shaping them up as it were. Cut off we 
straggling ends of all the cancs.—% ™ 
Burson, Supt. 
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The Cud. 
“Life’s give an’ take,”’ Sis Cow, she la -gh, 
“go I gives my milk an’ dey takes my -alf,”’ 
An’ when contentment’s hard to fin’, 
She chaws ’er cud to ease ’er min’. | 
eeAnd you ain’t by yo’self, Sis Cow, in dat— 
No, you ain’t by yo’self in dat. 
The Butterfly. 


9 erfly aimed to work all right, 
or pb dey was heavy, an’ ’er head too light; 
§o she riz in de air, ca’ze she see she' was made 
Jes’ to fly in de sun in de beauty parade. 
An’ she ain’t by ‘erself in dat, in dat— 
np’ she ain’t by ’erself in dat.—Ruth M. 
Stewarts New Animal Fables.- 
——o—— 


How to Grow Peaches. 

The first thing to consider in planting 
g peach orchard for commercial purposes 
is to select the right location, — ». V. 
Pike in The Practical Farmer, The ideal 
ication for such an orchard is on the 
slope of a hill with a western or northern 
exposure, a8 an eastern or southern ex- 
posure is apt to force the buds too early 
in the spring and the result is, the late 
gring frosts come and get them. You 
vill, of course, get some crops on the warm 
slope, but you lose too many to make it 
profitable. M orchard is located right 
in the famous South Mountain peach belt, 
and I am speaking more particularly of 
enditions in this section. I have an 
devation of from 850 at the lowest, 
1,000 feet at the highest point above sea 
level, and can say that I have not had an 
entire failure since the summer of 1902. 
[had, however, two short crops during 
that time, but all the others were very 


good. : " 

After selecting the location the next 
thing is the trees. For my part, I prefer 
afirst-class No. 1 tree 3 to 4 or 4 to 5 feet, 
but not larger, as the larger trees have 
too many large roots and not enough 
snall, fibrous roots, which are essential 
in aiding the tree to start off and grow 


npidly. For fall planting take your 
on and prune out all broken and 
bruised roots, for a nice, smooth 


wound. will heal much quicker than a 
ragged one. Next have your ground in 
god order and by all means have the 
holes large enough to place the trees in 
vithout crowding the roots, for crowding 
the roots of a tree is just the same as 
forcing your foot into a shoe that is three 
sizes too small. Some prefer dynamiting 
the holes, which is very good, for that 
will loosen up the subsoil so that the roots 
can penetrate more readily. But if you 
don’t wish to use dynamite, just take 
your pick and shovel and dig the holes 
rge.. Don’t be afraid they will be too 
large, and be sure they are large enough 
to set the trees with the roots spread out, 
and deep enough so that the tree, when 
planted, will be at least two inches deeper 
than when in the nursery row; in other 
words plant so that the knot where the bud 
starts is at least level with the top of the 
ground; or, still better, a little below. 
The earth should be hilled up around the 
trunk of the tree at least one foot on all 
fall planted trees, to be left there until 
spring and then removed. When planting 
in the fall do not prune the trees as the 
are more apt to freeze back or winter-kill 
than if left alone. But in the spring, 
eatly, they should be pruned to a whip, 
cutting everything off and taking the top 
out so that you can start the head about 
18 inches or 2 feet from the ground, which 
is the height that we prefer, on account 
of cultivation. Some like them lower, 
which is all right where you don’t want to 
cultivate, but if you wish to cultivate the 
ead must be started up from the ground 
80 that you can run your machine right 
4 to the tree without doing injury to 
the branches. For spring planting we 
proceed the same as in the fall, except 
we do not hill them up and they should 
be pruned at once, either before planting 
or immediately after. We prefer pruning 
before planting, as the trees are much 
nicer to handle and you have the brush 
ia pile ready to dispose of, in place of 
being scattered all over the orchard. If 
ou so wish, you may plant some cro 
tween the trees the first and secon 
years, but not after. Would prefer 
melons or potatoes, but have planted corn 
with very good results, and could not see 
any bad results. Always get a cover crop 
ot crimson clover whenever - possible. 
might state here that on an average 17 
eet each way is about the best distance 
to plant peach trees. These rules are 
good to observe in the planting of any 
ind of trees, except the distance apart, 
Which can be regulated according to the 
variety of fruit to be planted. 
e always thin our Fruit in June, which 
's very necessary. We aim to space the 
fruit over the tree at about three inches 
‘part. This is a job that takes a lot of 
frit, for going into an orchard and pulling 
this fruit off looks like a shame, and there 
are very few people who will do it thor- 
*ughly, as it should be done, but, as I 
stated before, it is a very necessary part 
‘oward gaining the desired end, namely, 
gathering a crop of No. 1 fruit. In the 
tst place it is a great relief to the tree, 
and enables you to produce a large-per 
tent. of No. 1 fruit, for in thinning we 
Always take the small and knotty fruit 
tst and then thin the clusters. it does 
not pay to grow culls when you can avoid 


it. And another point, thinning the 
fruit aids the tree in maturing the re- 
mainder of the fruit and leaves it in better 
condition for the next crop. We can 
realize what a strain this is on a tree in 
maturing a crop of fruit and at the same 
time growing the buds for the next year’s 
crop, and that is just what it does, for if 
you will examine your trees in September 
you will find the buds already formed. 
The trees must also be well fed. For this 
purpose we use crimson clover when con- 
venient to do so, and follow with lime, 
and fill in with a fertilizer containing two 
per cent. nitrogen, five per cent. phos- 
phoric acid and ten per cent. potash, 
using at the rate of from 400 to 500 lbs. 
to the acre every spring. This gives very 
good results. am a firm believer in 
intense cultivation, but shallow, not over 
3 inches, I think is best, for in this way 
you do not interfere with the small fibrous 
roots which come up near the surface of 
the ground to feed. By deep plowing 
you tear these off and this is injurious to 
the tree. We keep our cultivator going 
contintally from early in the spring, 
usually toward the last of April, until 
August Ist. Don’t cultivate too late in 
the fall, as it may start new-growth and 
the wood will not harden sufficiently to 
stand the winter. Now comes the picking 
time, and this is what we have been work- 
ing for the whole year, so we must watch 
very carefully so that they do not get too 
ripe on our hands and become unmarket- 
able. We always try and make about 
four picking of a variety. Just as soon 
as there is enough of the fruit colored 
sufficiently we begin picking all the 
highly colored ones first, and if the 
weather is favorable, in about two days 
another picking is ready to be gathered, 
and so on until they are all picked. This 
saves you from having so much soft fruit 
which you are sure to have otherwise, 
andsafter the first picking has been gather- 
ed you will be astonished to see how those 
remaining will grow in just a few days. 
In grading my fruit I use an assorter, 
which grades them into four grades very 
quickly and more uniformly than we can 
get it done by hand. After the fruit has 
been graded we then go over it by hand 
and pick out the inferior ones that ma 

have been overlooked in passing throug 

the assorter. We then pack them, makin 

the top level and turning all the pea | 
sides up, in order to make them look as 
attractive as possible, for I have always 
noticed fruit that is put up nicely will 
bring more than enough to pay for the 
extra trouble and labor, above the same 
fruit put up any old way. Be sure that 
a package marked ‘‘Extra Fancy”’ is extra 
fancy, not only on top, but all the way 
through. After trying different packages 
we decided that the regular half. bushel 
basket is the most satisfactory for our 


markets. We generally sell our fruit at @ 


the railroad if possible, but when we 
think the buyers do not offer enough we 
then ship to some good, reliable commis- 
sion merchant. We aim to have one such 
in each city, but I must confess this is some- 
imes hard to do, but I have found one in 
Baltimore who has proved very satis- 
factory on a 14-year test. 

About January 1st we begin pruning. 
We prefer an open head, so we prune wit 
this in view, cutting out all crossed 
branches, also dead ones, thinning out 
where needed to make an open head and 
top them back. You must use a lot of 
good common sense in pruning for different 
varieties need different pruning. By 
beginning early we get through so that 
we have our orchards cleaned up in time 
for spraying at about the last of March. 
I have used soluble and crude oil, also 
Scalecide, but have settled down to lime- 
sulphur, and use nothing else. By spray- 
ing with lime-sulphur about the time 
mentioned you can easily keep the San 
Jose scale in check and at the same time 
prevent leaf curl, which is very injurious 
in wet seasons, especially; all done with 
the same spraying. This must be done 
thoroughly, and see that every portion 
of the tree is coated with spray, and do 
not be afraid bg will get too much on. 
Here, along the mountain, we are not 
bothered with black scab or mildew, but 
on lower ground they must spray for 
these also, using Sumner boiled lime- 
sulphur or Bordeaux. Shortly after the 
blossom shell sheds, and again in about 
ten days. 


-_—_70->-"—- 
Uses For Paint On The Farm. 


The uses for paint on the farm are many 
and varied. Not only does the timely use 
of paint keep the farm buildings in good 
condition, but at the same time it adds to 
the appearance of the buildings at least 
fifty per cent. All lumber, no matter how 
high riced or fine grade it may be, will 
binesh and roughen in a short time when 
the heat of the sun, the wind, and the rain 
work upon it. 


—_——_O—"" 

Fifty thousand tons of rasins have been 
delivered by growers to the Associated 
Raisin Company. This is the bulk of the 
1913 crop and it now appears that the crop 
will be about 40 per cent. short of first 
estimates. 


which it is made effective. 


Poles 


enough to build a stock- 
ade around California— 
12,480,000 of them, worth 
in the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000. 





Wire 
to coil around the earth 
621 times—15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 
of copper, worth $88,- 





Lead and Tin 
to load 6,600 coal cars 
—being 659,960,000 
pounds, worth more 
2. than $37,000,000. 


Conduits 
to go five timesthrough 
the earth from pole to 
pole—225,778,000 feet, 


worth in the warehouse 








One Poiicy 








Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


"THE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 








Telephones 
enough to string around 
Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 
them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
owned, which, with equip- 
ment, cost at the factory 
$45,000,000. 


Switchboards 


in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 
sufficient to house acity 
of 150,000—more than 
a thousand buildings, 
which, unfurnished, 
and without land, cost 


,000, 


People 
.equal in numbers to 
the entire population 
of Wyoming—150,000 
Bell System employes, 
not including those of 
connecting companies. 


The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the 
telephones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switch- 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other ma- 
chinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so 
that each subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





Bartlett Pears fruit grower. 





At Half Price 


Deal with us and save half. 
How is it done? We deal 
direct only—no agents, no 
canvassers. Our gee Be 
our salesman; you pocket 
the agent’s profit. There’s no 
nursery like Green’s for value. 


Big Supply of 
Apple and Peach Trees 


Our trees are all clean. b ronperd ont banter 
wh, 35 years’ reputation ass 
auseantaen you satisfaction. Largest and best 
stocked nursery in the country. 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers,” or 
C. A. ocea’s eck on Canning Fruit. Tell us 
which you would prefer. 
Our free catalog is brimful of practical informa- 
tion on fruit 4 oye necessity for every 
rite us 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 91 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Yo 


We'll send it free. 


ay. 











SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD 


is sure death to all leaf-eating insects. : 
Save your apples, potatoes, truck gardens, berries, vegetables, fruit. 
15 years’ experience back of this pest destroyer which sets the 
Standard of Excellence. Not always lowest in price but absolutely 
cheapest in the end. Take noother brand but insist on receiving 
THE HICHEST 


SWIFT’S—ouatity KNowN 


For sale by leading dealers. 
MERRIMAG CHEMICAL CO., 32 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for our Apple Book. 














When you write advertisers Please mention Green's Fruit Grower, 
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What a 
DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
SAVES 


over any other 
separator or 
creaming system 


Quantity of cream that no other 
separator will recover completely, 
particularly under the harder condi- 
tions of every day use. 


Quality of cream as evidenced by 
De Laval butter always scoring high- 
est in every important contest. 


Labor in every way over any 
gravity system, and also over any 
other separator, by turning easier, 
being simpler, easier to clean and 
requiring no adjustment. 


Time by hours 
over any gravity 
system, and as 
wellover any 
other separator by 
reason of greater 
capacity and the 
same reasons that 
save labor. 


Cost since while 
a De Laval cream 
separator may cost 
a little more than a poor one to 
begin with it will last from ten to 
twenty years, while other separators 
wear out and require to be replaced 
in from one to five years. 


Profit in more and better cream, 
with less labor and effort, every time 
milk is put through the machine, 
twice a day, or 730 times a year for 
every year the separator lasts. 


Sat sfaction, which is no small 
consideration, and can only come 
from -knowing you have the best 
separator, with which you are sure 
you are at all times accomplishing 
the best possible results. 


Easily proven—these are all facts 
capable of easy demonstration and 
proof to any user or intending buyer 
of a cream separator. Every De 
Laval agent is glad of a chance to 
prove them by a De Laval machine 
itself—without the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part unless entirely 
satisfied. 


If you don’t know the nearest 
De Laval agent, simply address 
the nearest main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CoO. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local 
Agencies the World Over 











An Easy Test for Dirty Milk. 
By W. R. Wright. 

It needs no argument to prove that milk 
contaminated with stable filth is no more 
fit for food than other foods exposed 
under the same objectionable conditions. 
Dirty milk is not only objectionable 
because of any visible dirt but because 
of the invisible bacteria which accompany 
it and threaten the health of the con- 
sumer, especially infants. It is claimed 
by one who has made investigations, that 
5,000,000 babies in the civilized world die 
every year and that about 4,000,000 of 





to 100 degrees for ‘about twenty-four 
hours. 
4.—Look for gas holes in the curd which, 
if numerous, indicates dirty milk, and if 
resent in such numbers as to cause a 
oating curd, indicates very dirty milk. 
The egg incubator or the thermos 
bottle may be used in securing the proper 
temperature.—Idaho Experiment Station. 
——_O -_—> 
Dairy Notes. 
Salt is cheap. Give the cows all they 


carefor. °* 
It is best to feed the new calf three 


<= 
Which Are You? 
Writter tor Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Leona Dix Barnes. i 
Are you a “booster” in a cause for good, 
As you toil on to earn a livlihood? 
Or are you a “knocker’”’ whom everyone knows, 
As an ill-wind doing harm as it blows? , 
Or are you a (mere) shadow just moving along 
Never to be missed by your complaint or song? 


Have you a friend discouraged or sad? 

Just to give him a ‘“‘boost”’ would cheer the 

Have you not a friendly word or smile I say, 5 

That will help an overburdened one today? % 

Or are you too selfish one moment to beguile — 

Even if 'twould make your presence here worth 
while? 


Pray, be a “booster”! as you travel life’s way, 
You can accomplish much anywhere you 
“Boost” the members of home, your kindred 
Others wont, if their names you corrupt. : 
Oh shame to the “‘knocker’’ whom no good CAN fee 
In friends or home—not.my friend can he be, 


Yes your home needs a “boost” and your busines 


Who knows your taste or aims till you do? 

Your town needs one—help illuminate the 

There’s enough “‘knockers”’ as it is for the reg, 

’Tis a holy command, we should chey resolutely 

For misjudgment we’re punished but rewands 
for duty. 
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Nebraska State Journal—From T 
comes the —— prediction that 
cutting up of the old range and the @. 
trance of the ‘‘vest pocket ranchmay 













milk. 


final test for its quality. 


Dirty milk that has been carefully 
strained through a layer of absorbent not warm but boiling, in cleansing the 
cotton may not show sediment on the dairy utensils. 

bottom of the bottle, but that is not a 


bacteria are washed through the filter 
and these bacteria finding the milk favor- give 


them could be saved by the use of clean times a day for a while rather than give 


the same amount in two eeds. 


Nothing can take the place of hot water, 


To make a profit in dairying, get good 

Most of the cows and give them the best of care. 

_—_ dairy cow of any breed should 
er own weight in milk each month 


into the business will in a short time regy 
in a marked increase in the supply of 
cattle. The old method of ranging ani. 
mals over large areas was wasteful and 
cruel. The modern cattle raiser will haye 
from one to five sections of land and 
means of silos and modern methods 
handling forage will more than double the 
output of beef from every section. The 








but not a large amount. 


and butter. 


f _We are now paying 45 cents per pound for dairy butter. 
it is claimed is often of such high grade that it can hardly be distinguished from good butter. 
and productive orchard on his farm shown in the back ground of the photograph. 


a 


The above photograph of beautiful Jersey milch cows reminds me of a Jersey cow that used to sun herself daily 
x This cow was docile and a great pet, perfectly contented to be limited to the length of her tether, and ever ready to be led back to 
the stable or out into the sunshine. I can recall the time when a good milch cow could be bought for 30 to 40 dollars, but during the past year numerous cows 
of moderate milk capacity have sold for $100 and others more promising for $150. The product of the dairy is constantly raising in price as regards milk, cream 
These high prices have led to the manufacture of artificial butter or oleomargarine whith 
Notice that the owner of the above Jersey cows has an attractive 


pon our lawn and gave us “ milk 





able to growth, increase greatly in 


numbers. 

The following test will indicate the 
presence of stable filth in both the visible 
and invisible states: 

1.—Cleanse a test tube or small bottle 
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CANNING FACTORIES FOR SALE 
For Farms or Towns. 16 eizes. 
$85 to $850. 9,000 cans tomatoes or 
20,000 cans fruits, in 10 hours, On 
Time; 1 cent on can; per cent of pack. 


Write for booklet. D. M. RB 
Geld, Mo., Manufacturer and Successor to 08 BLOWA. 






with boiling water. 

2.—Cool to the temperature of the hand 
by holding it by the bottom in an inverted 
position. : 
3.—Fill half full of the milk in question 
and maintain a temperature of from 90 











urnish a 


ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming separator for only $15.95. Skims one 
quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. Makes thick or thin cream, Different from 
this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


all sizes and generous terms of _E 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is |: 


954 
~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR! 


Thousands In Use 


our investigating our wonderful offer to 


mall, or if you have ax old separator of any 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent free & 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensiv Cream 

any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. 


aie 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1121 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


e book on 


ND UPWARD @ 


SENT ON TRIAL 








giving splendid sat- 
isfaction justifies 


new, well made, easy run- 


Separators issued by 
Write today for our catalog 


Address, 4 


ints. 


for at least six months, and an extra good 
cow will do better. 

Dairying keeps a man right on the job 
the greater part of his time, but no more 
so than any successfully conducted. busi- 
ness. 

Has your farm a silo? If not, you had 
better enlighten yourself more concerning 
their great value in the dairying business. 

A silo enables the farmer to store a 
greater amount of feed in less space than 
he can otherwise do. It requires double 
the amount of space to store the same 
amount of dry nutrients and roughage. 

One of the surest and best ways to build 
up a runout farm is to keep a good herd 
iow, and to put every pound of manure 
back on the land. Quite often a farm is 
judged by the cows it supports. 

0 
To Rid Buildings of Rats and Mice. 


Mix equal parts of dry cornmeal, wheat 
middling and good Portland cement. 
Mix thoroughly and add a little sugar 
and cheese crumbs. Set where they can 
have full access to it. There is no danger 
from using it as it contains no poison. 
It is better than all the cats, dogs, traps 
and poisons. The rats and mice eat it 
and go outside for drink. It hardens in 
their stomachs and kills them.—Sub- 
scriber, N. Y. 


—_—_0)-- 
“T washed Willie’s pants t’udder day, 
and dey shrunk so dat de po’ chile kin 
ha’dly walk in um. Won’er how I gwine 


fix um?” 
“Try washin’ de chile. Maybe he 














shrink, too.’’—Ex. 


entrance of the Southern states into the 
_business is likely to increase the supply 
materially in the next five or ten years. 
The talk of fifty cents a pound for beef is 
heard frequently. of ‘late, but it is not 
based on a full understanding of the poss 
bilities of the situation. A slight a 
manent advance in the price of beef 00 
the hoof ought to result in a marked in- 
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crease in the production. The United _ Gentleme 

States is not yet approaching the starvi ght 

tion point. from crack 
—_——p——_——— ting sore. 

Boston Transcript—Much interest will aten han 

be manifested in watching the outcome 1 


the experiment in practical philanthroy 
being made by the Louisiana planter wi? 
has divided his plantation into # 

farms and presented one to each of thirty 
negroes, former slaves of his father. For 





20 Day’ 


each of these old family servants he 98 co 

will build a house, and he will stout RONA } 
farms with all that is necessary, in the ii 
way of animals, tools and machinery, 1 Corona Wool Fs 
their proper management. There 18 DU 2 days in 
one “string” attached to the offer, and i phe th 
laying down the condition he imposes, bates 
goes to the very root of the negro’s great- 

est stumbling block in the South—debt, Hi Name... 
Those accepting thé generous presents 

the son of their “old marster’’ must do® Address. 
with the understanding that they 

never buy anything on credit, arrangy County 
ments having been made whereby eat 

man may obtain the money needed for State 


“making” his crops and other expels? 
direct from the bank. The credit sys” 
is the greatest bane of the small farm’ 
white man ag well as negro. 
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IT WILL CURE 


Hard and Contracted Feet, Mud Fever, 
= Hoofs, Corns, Grease Heel, 

rush, Quarter Crack, Cuts, Barb 
Wire Wounds, Sore Teats of Cows, 
Ulcer, etc. ‘ 

Our Guarantee is on the Lid of Every Can. 

I have sent out over 100,000 cans the 
past eight months, and now have more 
than that number of satisfied custo- 
mers. You need it; I have it for you, 
and you can try it out on the “before 
you pay” plan. Now, all I ask is a fair, 
square trialon its merits. C. G. Phillips. 



























Proof! 


Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs:—I received the Corona 
Wool Fat all right and have tried 
it and it works just as you recom- 
mend and even better. My horse 
was sore in the front feet and she 
could hardly get out of the barn, 
and in two weeks time she im- 
roved so much that she was as 
ber as ever, and our blacksmith 
stated that he never saw anything 
as good as Corona Wool Fat. i 
Sincerely, T. J. Tishell, 

North Rush, N. Y. 



























Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. 

Dear Sirs:—I have had several 
cans of your Corona Wool Fat and 
it has given good satisfaction, and 
as I was unable to get any in this 





























































|» Ill Send YouThis Big Can 
— of CORONA Y= 


Post Paid 


IMPLY mail me the coupon below 
and I'll send you this big can of 
Corona Wool Fat—the greatest prep- 

aration ever put on the market for Cracked and 

Split Hoofs, Contracted Feet, Corns, Grease 

Heel, Thrush, Barb Wire Cuts, Sore Shoulders, 

Sore Teats on Cows, etc. I want to prove to 
you before you pay me a single cent, that here 

is a preparation you can’t afford to be without. I want to send 

you, postpaid, this big can on 


20 Days’ Free Trial 














































I want to show you that you can keep your horse’s hoofs in the finest condition 
—take out all foot soreness, cure all flesh wounds, etc. and do it quickly. 

I want you to try this wondertul healing ointment at my risk—not yours. 
Try it on any case you have—apply part or all of it. At the end of 20 days 
if you are perfectly satisfied, send me only 50c for the big trial can. If 
you are not satisfied, tell me so and you won’t owe me a penny. 


CORONA WOOL FAT 


eae es ae eee ee RRR aE ar 
The Wonderful Healing Ointment 


is extracted from the skin and wool of the sheep and is the only remedy that 
will penetrate the shell of a horse’s hoof—take out the soreness and grow new 
hoof. Corona Wool Fat does not burn, blister or cause suffering. Itisa 
cooling, healing, penetrating ointment, quick in action, heals without leaving 
a scar. Read these letters—we have thousands more like them: 








































































































section I wrote to you. Please Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. 
oat frets to, d . Co., ton, , . Co., ; ’ 
j Wool Fat Ointment. T used it on Gentlemen:—Corona Wool Fat is the Gentlemen:—I like Corona Wool Fat. § 
e us rich ae peepetnat bee «Mag hws — best thing I have ever used for hard and think it is fine to heal sores and cuts, and 
meron down’ and clear. out, ‘and I soever contracted feet of horses. I have used about can truly recommend it to any one needing Grease Hoc! Before and 
is milk, cream Iet him stand a day with it. I think all kinds. a good healing salve. Corona 
argarine which AS} 4 uae Deepereon I ever Yours truly, Yours truly, 
tractive ra fo . . 
oa Fred Stout, Monroe, N. J . ‘ieee Maine. 23 Fay oe N. Y. 
<aiat oes secre Seve, F Send. No Money—Simply Mail Coupon 
the supply Dear Sirs:—I am very well en p 
ten yea pep Fe ; ys i 
- bee MB gimareof this wonderful product. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. When you receive the Corona Wool Fat 
f the possi Louis J. Dumont,” —try it—watch results—then if satisfied send me only 50c—if not satisfied, just 
cht and R.F.D.1, Wolveri: ,Mich. write and tell me so and I'll charge you nothing. Write for the big trial 
of beet o can now. Remember, I send it postpaid. You risk nothing in testing it. 
meres > Sorina Mis. Co. Kenton, — Will keep your horses in working condition and put them in selling 
the alan is just the stuff for my bank mules condition. I take all the risk—send today. 
from cracking theit fect and get C. G. Philli 
: : : “Manager” 5806 G Bik., Kenton, 0 
sore. i : 
ah ace cee’ § Corona Mfg. Co., © manacer 6 Corona Bik., Kenton, 0. 
ateres aten pound pall Yours truly, 
outcome 0 . F. Williams, ~ : 
ilanthrops New Sharon, Iowa. 6) : 
ato ea Fill Out 
— ihirty | 
sh o ” ; a 
vier. Fe Mf 20 Day’s Free Trial COUPON the 
nts Heth CORONA MFG. CO., 5806 Corona Block, 
| stom Kenton, Ohio Cou on 
ary, im Gent! :—P} : 
hinery; for Hil Corona Wool Fat. “It's understood that fam to use this 
here 18 DU fr 29 days in accordance with directions, and if I am N W 
ffer, and ia wr with the results I will send you 50 cents to pay for 
moses, he it does not do as you claim I will owe you nothing. | “EATER 
sro’s great 
uth—debt. Name ALIS ESTE Pee yy 
f eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eeeeses 
presents 0 
must do BE Address ’ ° 
iii A as a 100.000 Farmers, Stockmen and Blacksmiths are using Corona Wool Fat. Don't experi- 
ty D County 3 ment—make sure of a quick cure by using Corona Wool Fat, There is no other 
” roby Cy) iti errr ere ee eee rere rere TT remedy or healing ointment that will do the work as well, j G. PHILLIPS. 
needed for 
ry State, Coes eerste rereeeseseres esse se eeessseseee 
dit syste” 
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SORTA aE => F = 
Ree | | “ 7 Denv 
| And 
1 ff i | | } ‘A iCevreviitet Te) Ga: Most pe 
wane/ - J FARM DEPARTMENT ‘eric’ Direct to You" so Fame 
i d pe 
= The Kalamazoo factory turns bay wire 
| - = ranges in America, 250,000 housew i stnett they are 2 
4 SAE | tell you so, and they will tell ¥en that Kau ware deal 
og a ay ged | . ' — ——E prices are about half what local indstone 
at AA | 5 : dealers ask. Some Kalamazoo Customers hree y 
- Sac! The Way is Long. into the earth but also impedes the flow iin near you. Ask for NAMES And addresses to ti “e y' 
re ar mae pad penn of ground water upward by capillarity. 1 aeedy reat te vd i t 
Si ee a tsend Rent sj oe Down below this verviable fm of top sal] | Why We Make 30,009 | f3.s." 
ow ome Along the heavy road. lies a stratum of subsoil of varying thick- Stoves a Year that ¢ wi 
Makes European 7 ee won — ame ness up to eighteen feet, rich in elements —and you will wantoneof them. We pay the aude mor 
Yor shining tthe dines of plant food which could be rendered] Jf free Triaf Bank Bondguarantee of satisfaction .. 3 
Farmers Prosperous The lights of London lay. available by deep cultivation. Where] ff write for book todas” Ask noe oon desir things 9 
; -al 4 | O gleaming lights of London, that gem of the city’s plow-sole or hardpan exists, the evapora- Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mire. ‘ take mi 
_ They buy mate nF ten ‘linet 4 | What Sixtiines tan within you, r¢) Lights of London tion of light precipitation is rapid while Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘Se mista ved, 
mix them into = anced fertt my Town! during extended periods of rainfall or] ff Wemake fall line of § th si 
containing two or three times asmuc wit 4 em heavy rains the top soil is eroded and with Stoves, Furnaces p pio HA = 
| he gat yor pce ago AY it the fertilizer which may have been| fj g23,Metal Kitchen fel ds. Th 
e One day a man and woman placed on the land is carried into the Catalog pou wens his rindst 
I ra e Ny ee eh hag Aas swollen streams. In time of drought oh in Ww 
Be acne Alero Naf aga ree. of this character becomes. in effect, sided 
Yet shining still behind them’ esert. : 
The lights of Landes “ga “Th tf n lay in th 
oO re) a | O cruel a of London, if tears your light could ti r a ores nd ay o tio et Ge ms bit 
rown, ion of water is the protection of rain abit 
5 . Your victims’ eyes would weep them, O Lights of water from too rapid a oration and of ote up t 
as high-priced American complete | London Town!—Caroline Bensel. . ‘ rap 2 Pp er pair: g up 
fertilizers contain. Your fertilizer a snow from too rapid melting. The again. Iw 
should contain 4% of active nitro- American Crops are Threatened. ground is also protected from being dried some repall 
gen. Does it? Samuel Wesley Long is engaged in by the sun or wind with the result that to have it 
On land farmed -for centuries, writing a series of articles on the lowering the earth remains moist and porous and harrow ; “" 
England raises 33 bushels of wheat of “ground water,’’ a condition which permits the rain or water from.snow. to 7A teeth wot , 
per acre. We raise but 14. Europe |one of the highest authorities refers to gtadually sink in and seep through the Picans thumiten Gesen'o Pane cents i 
imports 100% active Nitrate of Soda. as “a national loss of substance compar- subsoil of adjacent fields thereby creating owe ae = “ 
You use dried blood, tankage only able with the destruction of forests and ® Water reserve to be drawn upon in times hen t " 
60% to 70% active and you pay the uses and waste of petroleum and of lack of rainfall. = Age 
more for it. {natural gas, and far exceeding the con- ‘Water reaching plants from the sub- nee ong 
__ “Home Mixing” is a book to help you | sumption and waste of metals.” soil has greater value than that absorbed g0 iow ile 
increase your coe. Seat your address “‘T have no desire to assume the role of from the top soil for in the process of hla a th - 
to me on A pamei care. | calamity howler and would have it clearly percolation and underground flow and - ogg oe b od be lk 
_Dr. a boating al ete that the ee one _ its course Rayer — capillary Don’t rut roads or fields. Bend today revaies, eh pe am 
subsequent one Cc € y © ed catalog eels and wago 
otitis Ave. New York q es are predicated on the attraction the water dissolves mineral Co., 24 Kim 8t., pai the rush sea: 
No Branch Offices 
. When the 
[ Biel - tions are JU: 
MON of LENT % "= many first~ 
poTa SH than granite or marble in enduring qualities, 7 under a 3 x 
‘beauty of design and ornamentation. Yet easier to gr 
they cost less. Wedeliveranywhere. Write 
for free Booklet. Give approximate idea of grade plants 
size or price and we will send selected designs. house than | 
Reliable Representatives wanted Btions are b 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. saa 
387-D Howard Ave., Bridgeport, possible to 
3x6 sash, a 
number. W! 
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WITTE Engines | 


Stationary, (skidded base), and Mounted 
‘les. hen ot separable, semi-steel cylin- 
4ring pistons; automobile ignition; spark 
shift for easy starting; variable s 3_and other 
merits without which no engine is now high-grade, 











E¢.H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 
2378 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 




















450,000 TREES 


900 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits, etc. Best rooted 
stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants—10c. Desc. price 
list free. Lewis Roesch Box E, Fredonia, N. Y. 











Pulverizing 


Harrow 
Produces Better Crops 


Because it makes a better 
seed bed than other harrows. 
It has long sloping knives that 
cut under the soil; thoroughly 
pulverizing and mixing it. 
They level the soil andJeave a 
fine mulch on the surface that 
holds moisture in the ground. 


The roots find nourishment 
easier in the compact Seed bed. 


The ACME Pulverizing 


Harrowis the only too! needed 
after your plow. It is easier 
on your horses, while giving 
better results. 


Soild by all John Deere deal- . 


ers. Let us mail you descrip- 
tive literature. You can grow 
better crops. Address 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc. 
330Division Ave. Millington. N. J. 























A beautiful roadway attractively planted with sott maple trees on the farm of Mr. Fred A. Gimm of 
| Michigan, who has been a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower for twenty years. 
These trees add more than a thousand dollars to the value of 
Mr. Gimm’s farm, and they probably did not cost him altogether, planted and all, $50.00. There is no 
| better investment, no better way of improving a farm than in planting shade trees or fruit trees along the 


of trees add to a farm? I will answer: 


roadside. 





What value do such rows 





premise that avarice, ignorance and 
apathy will permit present conditions to 
continue and intensify. 

“The trouble is due to no fault in 
nature, but was man made and must be 
remedied by man; it had its origin with 
the thoughtlessness and crude farming 
methods of the earliest settlers and has 
reached its present critical stage through 
a continuance of those methods and the 
exploitation of our forests. Excuse and 
explanation have been sought in the 
theory that there has been a decrease in 
precipitation, but this fails when meteoro- 
logical records are examined. Still the 
problem is one of water. 

“‘To be explicit the source of danger 
is a lack of ground water due to a defect 
in the circulatory system, an apparently 
natural fault, but in reality an unnatural 
condition caused, in great part by de- 
forestation with careless cultivation of 
the land as a contributing factor. 

“The circulation of water begins with 
evaporation from the oceans and lakes; 
in the form of vapor. This water floats 
over the land until precipitated as rain, 
snow or dew. 

‘Where the soil and sub-soil are of a 
proper degree of porosity and there are 
well proportioned areas of wooded lands 
this water, except that absorbed by 
growing plants, is returned to its sources 
largely through seepage to surface or sub- 
terranean streams emptying into the 
oceans and lakes. Under these normal 
conditions, the steady and uniform flow 
of streams and springs, and the depend- 
ability of wells are insured. 

NEED FOR FORESTS. 

“To maintain the balance between too 
much water during one part of the year 
and too little water during the other, it 
is estimated that from one-fifth to one- 
third of the United States should be 
covered by forests, but statistics show 
that the proportion of wooded land is 
dangerously below this requirement. 

‘‘Slip-shod tillage of the soil has done 
its part to bring about menacing condi- 
tions; simply the top soil to the depth of 
the average plow cut—six to eight inches 
—has been worked for generations, there- 
by forming a plow-sole which not only 
prevents rain and snow water sinking 


particles and organic materials in the 
subsoil forming ground fluid upon which 
plant life is largely dependent. 

“The matter of restoring natural soil 
and subsoil conditions, resulting from 
improper farming is largely one for the 
individual land owner to handle in self- 
defense if no higher motive impels him 
to act. 

The construction of ponds to store rain 
water, deep plowing, and the use of 
dynamite to loosen the subsoil each has 
its part in the reclamation of our farm 
-iilliiasaaaaa ia (Del.) Morning 

.eWws. 
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THE REAL INCOME TAX. 
Spending Extravagantly on Luxuries 
of Life. 

Save a little of thy income and thy hide- 
bound pocket will soon begin to thrive 
and thou wilt’ never cry again with an 
empty stomach; neither will creditors in- 
sult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger 
bite—nor will nakedness freeze thee. The 
whole hemisphere will shine brighter, and 
pleasure spring up in every corner of thy 
heart.—Benjamin Franklin. 

Official reports show that we Ameri- 
cans spent a quarter of a billion dollars 
last year on imported luxuries. In fact, 
we have become the leading luxury con- 
sumers of the world. 

Last year’s luxury importations were 
classified as follows: 

$70,000,000 for art works; between $40,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 for precious stones; 
similar amounts for laces and embroideries 
and for cigars, cigarettes and smokers’ 
avcessories; for toys, $90,000,000; cham- 
pagne, $5,000,000; feathers, chiefly ostrich, 
$10,000,000; automobiles and perfumery, 
$2,000,000 each. 

These are big contributions to make for 
things that we could get along without 
to a large extent.—American Bankers’ 
Association. 


——————-0— 
Silenced.—‘‘What became of that orig- 
inal Wilson man in your neighborhood? 
We don’t hear anything of him any more.”’ 
“‘No; he’s very still nowadays. He 
asked a favor of President Wilson and 
hasn’t dared to speak since.’’—Detroit 


More CIDER 


from legs apples can be produced with 
Original Mount Gilead Cider and Grape 
Juice P any 

press 1s & 

BIG MONEY MAKER 
We can show you how $120 a 
year can be made in the cider 
business. Sizes 10 to 400 bar- 
op Hand OF power. nar 
sills. cider 


apple-butter cookers, vinegar generators, filters, 
ete. Write for Catalog, 
HYD) iC PRESS MFG. CO. 





104 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
Or Room 119M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y, 
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Improve Your Garden 


SWIFT'S Ptr 


Highest 
ret Dealers. 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO.—Boston. 
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Sweet Corn 


I wish to let the readers of this } ay 24 know that 
am still in the corn business, but I do not inate 7 
very still about it the coming season, because I have 
supply of first-rate seed, sufficient to fill many 
mail orders; and I am so positive of its growing Pe 
larity that I do not hesitate to pronounce it =e 
desirable sweet corn in existence. It is early viel 
juicy and sweet—four leading qualities of the 
corn. 


Ordway’s Golden Sweet - 
will be sent to any address by parcel Posceat 
the the following prices: Trial packet, $ 

to plant 35 hills, 10c; half-pint, 20c; pint, 95¢ 4 
65c. Choice ears, 15c each. Address 

0. P. ORDWAY, Saxonville, Mast 
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ABS 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained 

Swollen Tendons, L 4 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops t 
lameness and pain from 4 No 
Side Bone or Bone Spavit- te 
blister, no hair gone. Hone 
used. $2 a bottle delivere: Desc 
your case for special 

ABSORBIN ib Rath tiseptic linimentlot 

s, the antisep 
ABSORB NE, uces Strained, Torn Ligk 
ments, Enlarged Glands, Veins Muscles 





Free Press. 


pain pri 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays ‘dence’ te 
.00 a bottle at d delivered. Book 
“*P. YOUNG, P. D. Fey 11 Temple St, Springtiot Ma 
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Denver Field and Farm Notes. 

Most persons have the idea that if there 
jgone thing in life a man does not have to 
buy twice it is a grindstone. The fact is 
they are among the best sellers the hard- 
ware dealer has. In fact the life of a 
indstone is not very long. From two 
fo three years on a farm and from a year 
toa year and a half in a blacksmith shop 
uts most of them to the bad. It some- 
times happens if a man draws a poor stone 
that it will be cut out of service inside 
of six months. There are a good many 
things abort a grindstone that most 

rsons dc not know. For instance a 
mistake many folks make is in leaving it 
uncovered. When I was a boy the place 
for the grindstone was out by the orchard, 
ghere it was handy for the men in the 
felds. ‘The wise man nowadays houses 
his grindstone and does not allow it to 
sand in water to become soft and lop- 


sided. 


The common farmer of this country has 
the habit of putting off machinery re- 
iring up to the very last day it is wanted 
in. I will bet that grain drill needs 
some repairs and there is plenty of time 
to have it done right now. And the 
harrow; no doubt there are levers broken, 
teeth out or dull and it only costs two 
cents each for sharpening harrow teeth if 
ou take out and put them in yourself. 
Then the plow lays might just as well be 
fxed up this winter and the plow may 
need some new Castings. It is better to 
over the whole list and get things 
ready while there isno hurry. The village 
blacksmith is not very ar se now and 
would be glad to have all this repair work 
instead of working night and day through 
the rush season. 















When the soil and atmospheric condi- 
tions are just right it is remarkable how 
many first-class plants may be grown 
under a 3 x 6 foot hothed sash. But it is 
easier to grow @ larger number of first 

e plants on a given area in a green- 
house than in a hotbed because all con- 
ditions are better controlled. It is easily 
possible to start 10,000 plants under a 
3x6 sash, although 5,000 would be a fair 
number. When the seed is sown thickly 
enough to get so many plants the work of 
transplanting into flats or beds should be 
attended to before the plants are much 
nore than four weeks old. There are no 
rules to serve as a guide in watering. 
Plants should be watered when they need 
it but judgment and experience are neces- 
sary to decide this question. 


Make the World Better. 

It is of little consequence to say that 
we are sorry for the shifty and the shift- 
less, or that we believe the world to be 
better than it was in the good old times 
we read about. The important question 
is what are we doing to make the world 
better? I have often heard my old farmer 
friend say that he wanted to leave the 
world a little better because he had lived 
in it. When he comes to take the final 
look over his life’s work, I hope that he 
may feel the joy that comes only to those 
who have realized a noble ambition. 
He has set his children a good example in 
industry and honesty; he has spoken a 
great many kind and helpful words; he 
has practiced the square deal in poverty 
and prosperity; he has lived a manly, 
upright life; and he is honored and re- 





nt. spected by all his neighbors worthy of the 
- hame. 

cet It means more to be a good farmer 
——___ & o-day than it did thirty or forty years 


4g0. To be a good farmer does not mean 
merely giving full weight, full méasure 
and good quality when he comes to selling 
hisfarm products. Our good farmer must 





or know that! MH be true, helpful and loving in his home 
ot intend t ‘te: He must study and plan to make 
ene f me conditions more healthful, more 
pa! comfortable and more attractive. He 
ce it the ast must keep a watchful eye and steady hand 
ea el M-everything that pertains to good 
8 citizenship and civic progress. In short, 
et Cora © must put body, soul and spirit into 
itn this matter of better living. 

cket, auficet aD ee 

nt, S565 4 Get Manure’s Value. 

Ile, Mass: The average stable manure contains 


—— ut ten, pounds of nitrogen, worth from 
ee BF 50 10 $2.00, ten pounds of potash worth 


“Growet. 0 cents, and five pounds of phosphoric 
__— i “id worth 25 cents. One ton of the ma- 


terial making up one ton of stable manure 
8 Worth $2.75 calculated as commercial 
lettilizers are valued. Besides this the 
ble manure adds humus making ma- 
terial to the soil and carries different kinds 
of bacteria that is worth probably as much 
the soil as the actual’ plant food. In 
over to get the most benefit to the soil 
avin. No tom the manure it is best to allow the 
manure to decompose on the soil where 
tis to be applied. 
th ere may be a loss of plant food if 
the Manure is spread upon the soil during 
Jiniment fot winter months but J am persuaded that 
is not as much loss of plant food 
en the manure is spread upon the fields 
ic , tis made, as there is when we attempt 
ingtiolt, Wt BE" Store it until spring. The plant food 


sinks into the earth and most of it is held 
until a crop can be put into the soil to 
use it. ; 

The plant food is thus better distributed 
through the soil and is in better condition 
to be taken up than it would be if we leave 
off the spreading of the manure until 
spring, when other work is rushing. I 
like to have the stable manure spread upon 
a sod to be turned under for corn the next 
year. A thin coat of manure put on the 
sod during the winter and turned under in 
the spring with 200 pounds of a sixteen per 
cent acid phosphate per acre drilled into 
the soil with a wheat drill just before 
planting the corn makes an excellent 
preparation for a good corn crop. I have 
tried this plan several times and I find 
that the earlier the stable manure is put 
out the better the corn crop, and I also find 
that the acid phosphate is a great help in 
growing corn. The combination seems to 
be much better than either the manure or 
the fertilizer alone—A. J. Legg, W. Va. 


eA cae EE 
Buying ‘‘Cheap’’ Abandoned Farms. 

I have been reading about unoccupied 
farms in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York that can be purchased for from 
$5 to $30 an acre. Can you tell us where 
we can find these farms, so we may go to 
look at afew? We cannot wait, as I feel 
that my employer must know three 
months ahead of my leaving. Do you 
think with the hard knocks we are used 
to we can stand these poor farms? Do 
you think we can buy on easy terms?— 
E. 8. W. 

Write to Hon. Calvin J. Huson, Albany, 
and Wilfrid Wheeler, Boston, Mass., for 
description of unoccupied farms in New 
York and Massachusetts, says Rural New 
Yorker. They are secretaries of Agri- 
culture. Be very careful about buying 
these ‘‘cheap’”’ $5-per-acre ‘‘farms.’’ You 
will not be satisfied with any thing at these 
low prices. There has been a good demand 
for these farms and they are now well 
classified as to price. A $10 farm is worth 
$10 and no more as compared with $50 or 
$75 an acre. Youhave a good working out- 
fit and ought to make naturally good soil 
into good farm if you can master the pa- 
tience to hang to it. Some of the papers 
have done great injury by ‘booming’ 
these cheap lands and inducing purchasers 
who are unprepared to try them. 





Oo---—- 
Wondrously Fascinating. 

The bride is a woman of wondrous fasci- 
nation and a remarkable attractiveness, 
for with manner as enchanting as the 
wand ot a siren and a disposition as sweet 
as the odor of flowers, and spirit as joyous 
as the caroling of birds and mind as bril- 
liant as those glittering tresses that adorn 
the brow of winter and with heart as pure 
as dewdrops trembling in a coronet of 
violets, she will make the home of her 
husband a paradise of enchantment like 
the lovely home of her girlhood, where the 
heaven toned harp of marriage, with its 











- Buy “Corona Dry” 


One pound of “‘Corona Dry”’ will 
do the work of three pounds of 
Paste Arsenate and do it better 


Imitated but not duplicated 


But economy is not everything. Efficiency is more important. What 
would it mean to you to have a spray mixture of standard strength 
and be absolutely sure that all of one spraying or of many sprayings 
was absolutely the same strength? Evaporation, difficulty of perfect 
mixing, make this impossible with a paste arsenate. You can have 
a standard efficiency if you use Corona Dry. 









Largest and most progressive growers have 
rendered the verdict 


A large practical usage in every section of the country has proved 
that “Corona Dry” is unequaled in efficiency or as “easy mixing.” 
It does not freeze, dry out or cake; always retains its origizal strength. 
A perfect mixture, a perfect standard of unvarying strength, is 


Arsenate oi Lead 


Patented June 10th, 1913 
The “‘Standard’’ for Convenience, Economy, Efficiency 

Quickly and easily mixed. No working up—no straining needed— 
no sediment. No lumps. No waste. Never clogs spray nozzle. 
Highest per cent. of actual killing power. Absolutely safe, will not 
burn. Sold in net-weight packages: 209 ibs., 100 lbs., 50 Ibs., 25 
Ibs., 5 Ibs., 1 lb. No shrinkage, seepage, evaporation. Every pack- 
age contains actual net weight of “Corona Dry” paid for. 


Remember, “Corona Dry” means no guesswork, but a standardized 
spray in which the mixture is always the same strength and efficiency. , 


Write for Booklet. Ask for Corona “Tree Insuran-e” Policy. Address 


CORONA CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of 
Insecticides and Fungicides, Arsenate of Lead, Lime and Suiphur, 


Bordeaux Mixture, Paris Green, etc. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS: 
Phisdciohis, Pa--Putabureh Pate Class Ca. Spokane, Wash Spakane Send Uo" 
i ia, Pa.—Pittsburg'! ate ane, — e 
his, Tenn.—Hessig-Ellis Drug Co. Portland, Ore.—P 





chords of love and Cevotion and fond en- 
dearments, sent forth the sweetest strains 
of felicity that ever thrilled the senses 
with the rhythmic pulsing of estatic 
rapture. 
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TILE DRAINED LAND 


Carries off surplus water. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Hessig-Ellis Drug ortiland Seed Co. 
Increases the value of 
your land. Acres of 

RAIN TIL 


L: dand b JACKSON’S D) 


py land i and made fertile by E. 
We are producers of Albany Blue Slip Clay, Hollow Brick and Blocks. Deal. 
ersin Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Fire Brick and C ey Tops. Send forcata- 
log and prices. John H. Jackson Tile Co., Inc., 90 Third Ave., Albany, @ Y. 
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The Road toWellil 
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IF YOU have the slightest am- 
bition to “do things” in this world, 
to enjoy the keenest delights of 
Power, Money, Fame, and the per- 
fect poise of Health. by all means 
get your feet on the “Road to 
Wellville.” 

“THERES A REASON.” 
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**Weather Wore Me 
99 
—Not Work! 
That’s what many a farmer’s wag- 
on would say if it could speak. 
Water soaks in through the scales 
of cheap paint, swells the wood, 
creeps into the joints, rots them. 
Weather spoils more farm wagons 
than heavy loads do, 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


makes wagons, barns, fences, 
houses, weatherproof. Mixed with 
Dutch Boy linseed oil it is a basis 
for any color of paint. It will 
not crack and scale. It enters 
wood pores, fills cracks, covers 
nail heads where damp so often 
enters, and grips the wood with 
a protection that defies wet and 
prevents rot. A few dollars paid 
for the paint you know is right 
saves many dollars in what it 
preserves. 

Vou can now get red lead in paste form, 
game as white lead. Doesn’t harden in 
the can. Fine for painting resinous 
wood; best by all odds for implements 
and metal work. Ask your dealer. 


A Text Book of House 
Painting—FREE 


Tells you how to mix “Dutch Boy” 
with any color, for any wood, or any 
purpose; also how to choose and 
use colors to look best, to estimate 
amounts of paint required, and to 
test paint for purity. Write todav 
for Farmers’ Paint Helps No. 233 
and be ready for painting time. 
The Helps include the text book. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





GETTING 3000 QUARTS OF RASP- 
BERRIES TO THE AGRE. 


Herbert Hardy Red Raspberries. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 

The profits of raspberry raising have 
been proved by Joseph Boynton of Somer- 
set County, Maine, and his yield each 
season gives him an income not equalled 
by any other products of his farm. He 
does not consider that 3,000 quarts to the 
acre is any big yield, but he knows that 
this yield means a good sum of money. 

He has twenty acres of land and two 
acres of this is in strawberries and rasp- 
berries and another half in blackberries. 
He has always had good luck with his 
raspberries and his methods are worth 
knowing for anyone who might wish to 
enter the business. 

Mr. Boynton has found that the best 
kind of soil. is deep, loamy, cool, and 
moist. The soil should not be over 
supplied with moisture, for this produces 
an over-growth of the canes with a much 
lesser crop the next year, but one which 
is sufficiently retentive of the moisture 
to supply the needs of the plants through- 
out the season. The better preparation 
that is given the land, the better the 
results will be. This preparation of the 
soil should begin by good, deep plowing, 
followed by thorough cultivation, so as 
to work the soil into a finely pulverized 
condition. He finds that much better 
results are to be had if the land is occupied 
by a hoed crop for one or two years before 
planting. Beans, peas and potatoes make 
a good preparatory crop. 

The best results are obtained if the 
raspberry patch is on a slope with a 
northern exposure. This does away with 
the excessive heat from the direct rays of 
the sun at ripening time, and in this 


shoots upward and roots downward, and 
by fall two or three feet high will be 
obtained. These are the plants that are 
transplanted to the new patch. 

Mr. Boynton believes in cultivation. 
He says that the space between the rows 
should be plowed at least onte each year, 
and then clean cultivation practiced until 
the fruit is nearly ripe. This keeps the 
ground as well as plants in good condition. 
After picking cultivation may be con- 
tinued up to time of frost with good 
results. 

In a new patch the first season after 
planting the canes should not be allowed 
to bear any fruit. The second season a 
part crop may be expected and the third 
season the plants should come into full 
bearing. In an old patch, however, the 
only pruning necessary is to cut out the 
old and superfluous canes. The old canes 
should be cut out immediately after 
bearing, and the new ones thinned out 
so as to let in plenty of air and sunlight. 
If well cared for the berries should be 
plentiful for several years in one place, 
but it is better if the patch is moved after 
four or five full crops have been obtained. 

he two most serious diseases which 
attack the raspberry are anthracnose and 
red rust. The former appears as purplish 
or scabby patches on the canes and the 
best method of control is to spray with 
Bordeaux mixture, and to cut out and 
burn all canes immediately after fruiting. 
The latter, red rust, is a serious disease 
where it occurs, producing powdery, 
orange-red places on the leaves. The 
only way to control this is to dig out and 
burn all infected plants as soon as they 
are discovered. The roots too must be 
destroyed as well as the canes. 

In speaking of the harvesting and 
marketing of the berries Mr. Boynton 
said that they should be picked every 
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Herbert Red Raspberry, which our correspondent says proved so hardy and productive. 











FLORIDA Stock ‘Fiem Lana. 


Peace River region. Low price. Joins own big 
farms. Help wanted. Farwell & Sons, 52 Fenelon 
St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Swan's Brackets Builds Wagon Box and all Racks. 


Prices. J. T. SWAN, Auburn, Neb. 
HTS. Fan & 


L HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS | 
CARRIAGE, BICYCLE, FISHING, FLASH 

LIG Power Motors. 

Dynamos. Cat. 3 cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


SPRAY HOSE 


Headquarters for 
HOSE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write us direct 


ATLANTIC MFG. CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Delaware a Fruit Garden, 


easily tilled, productive soil, cheap lands, 
fine homes, close to best markets. Dairy- 
ing and general farming profitable. For 
farm opportunities address 
State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 





























E Seli Oceana Farms and Unimproved Lands. Greatest 

fruit Co, alse wheat, corn, ee tay 8 yc err 
ing. Climate, soil, markets, ideal. Splendidly developed. ist 
— HANSON & SON, Hart, Michigan. 


KILL THOSE WORMS 
SWIFT’S ‘Pi 
Highest Quality— ent. 
MERRIMAD CHEM (CAL 00,_-Boston, 
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|The Cuthbert is apparently fully self- 


cooler location the berries are found to 
be much larger and finer. 

Mr. Boynton believes that if land is 
fertile enough to produce a good crop of 
corn or potatoes, it is fertile enough for 
raspberries. The grower, however, should 
carefully experiment upon his own soil, 
and determine for himself whether a 
certain kind of fertilizer is needed or not. 
If the land is not very fertile, small 
amounts of well-rotted stable manure 
can be added for nitrogen, and a com- 
mercial fertilizer to supply the potash 
and phosphoric acid. ardwood ashes 
are also excellent as a source of potash. 
It is better to let the physical condition 
of the soil be considered first and then 
the chemical later. 

Two of the best varieties of raspberries 
are the Cuthbert and Herbert although 
the Loudon and Turner are especially 
hardy. The Herberts are found _par- 
ticularly to be vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive. Mr. Boynton says the time for 
planting is either in the fall or early 
spring. The plants should be put in rows 
six feet apart, and the plants three feet 
apart in the row. The plants sucker 
freely and soon run together forming a 
solid row. Some varieties of raspberries 
are not fully self-fertile and so have to 
interplanted with other varieties. 


fertile, and has a long blossoming period, 
so that it is an excellent kind to plant 
with other varieties. 

The raspberry canes grow from the 
same root year after year, the canes which 
grew one year bearing fruit the next and 
then dying give place to new ones. The 
roots grow on from year to year and send 
up an abundance of new canes which may 
be dug up and transplanted to a new 
place. Another way in which new beds 
are started is by digging the roots in the 
fall or early spring and cutting them into 
pieces two or three inches long. The 
roots which should best be from one- 
fourth to three-eights of an inch in dia- 
meter are stored in cool, moist sand until 
the ground is ready for planting in the 
spring. Then these pieces are planted 
horizontally an_inch or two deep in 
nursery rows. These cuttings will send 

















other day, for the longer they remain on 
the bushes after ripening the softer and 
poorer in quality they become. It is 
best to pick them when thoroughly dry 
and place them in a cool, well ventilated 
place until taken to market or shipped. 
The fruit is naturally so soft that it is 
best to put not more than a pint together. 
Small, wooden fruit baskets are best. 
It has often been proved that when 
shipped in bushel crates holding sixty 
of these pint baskets the fruit reaches 
market in much better condition than 
when shipped in the usual quart baskets. 

When one considers tltat 3,000 bushels 
are realized from an acre and that they 
sell from fifteen to twenty cents per quart 
it is to see that raspberries are a paying 
crop. The cost of cultivation, pruning, 
etc., should not exceed $50 per acre; 
picking and marketing will range from 
two to four cents per quart. The net 
profit then to the grower is an immense 
one. 





gpesteess 
Book Wanted on the Growing of 
Strawberries, Raspberries and  - 
Currants. 
_ Mr. W. C. Dryer a subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower asks where he can get the 
above book. 

In relpy, I will say, that I know of no 
such book as he refers to. In Green’s 
Fruit Grower we aim to treat of these 
subjects at various times during each 
season. : 





—Q——_ 


Sweet or Sour Cherries. 

Reply to W. F. Helmer, Canada:—While 
sweet cherries so called, that is the yellow, 
white or black varieties, are desirable 
cherries, they can never be so popular 
the country over as the more hardy class 
of cherries known as red cherries or pie 
cherries, such as Early Richmond, Mont- 
morency, English Morello and Dyehouse 
which are a success all over the country, 
especially where the sweet cherries are 
not hardy enough. The sweet cherries 
are more subject to rot after a summer 
shower than the hardy red varieties. 
The hardy red varieties come into bearing 
earlier. 












Better Fruit 
SPRAY WITH PYROX 


NO WORMS. Pyrox kills 
all leaf-eating insects, codling 
moth, canker worm and kin- 
dred pests. 


NO SPOTS.  Pyrox pre- 
jvents or destroys fungous 
growths, scab, blight, rot, ete., 
thus producing beautiful, 


PRIZE QUALITY fruit. 
Leading fruit growers and ex- 
hibitors like Hardy of N. H, 
Repp Bros., also Barclay, o} 
N. i Tyson of Penn., have 
used Pyrox for years. You 
know their neh Pyrox is 
THE ONE BEST spray; 
smooth, creamy, free from 
lumps, mixes easily in cold 
water, doesn’t clog the nozzles, 
It sticks to foliage even through 
heavy rains, remaining effect- 
ive for months, thus saving 
expense of respraying. All 
ready to use by adding water, 


GOOD FOR ALL FRUITS 


AND VEGETABLES 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
ON SPRAYING with prices, 
etc. Also see if your dealer 
has Pyrox on hand. Wise 
growers are ordering early. 


Bowker Insecticide Co. 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 
We also ship from Baltimore and Cincinnati. 

















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 













ROYAL HOME CANNER | 


CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
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Frost Averted by Irrigation. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 

Frosts in late spring and early fall are 
rhaps the greatest climatic terrors of 
the gardener. To prevent the destruc- 
tion of tender crops all known devices are 
utilized. The use of paper, canvas, tin 
or box covers is practicable only on a 
small scale, and for this reason smudges 
have been adopted in large gardens 
and orchards. The effectiveness of the 
smudge in turn depends upon the exist- 
ence of the right climatic conditions. 
If the smoke does not hover low or is 
blown away by the wind, the crop is left 
unprotected—though in such case the 
wind itself is considerable protection. 
Of late years it has been found that 
irrigation water may be used to protect 
arden crops against frosts. This con- 
stitutes another argument in favor of 
reparing for irrigation. It is a well 


a chance trail of it in a garden the day 
before the occurrence of a frost brought 
the truck through untouched, while all 
the neighboring gardens were ruined. 
Frost warnings are issued by the Weather 
Bureau, though even without them the 
gardener can usually tell when a frost 
is likely to occur. The water may then 
be turned on during the afternoon or 
evening before the frost.—F. H. Sweet. 
— 
Cranberry Culture. 

As soon as the frost gets out of the 
swamp, which was prepared for a cran- 
berry bog during the early part of the 
winter, it will take -sometime to go all 
over the portions which were then graded, 
as the frost in escaping from the ground 
in the spring is liable to leave its tracks 
and make us do quite a lot of our work 
over again. There will be many little 
stumps and roots now in sight which we 
did not get when grading earlier. 

It is important to make a proper selec- 
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By using this cheap easily obtained 
fuel you practically cut your power 
cost in half, 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Oil Engines 

Develop just as much power on a 
gallon of kerosene as on a gallon of 
gasoline. They start easily, even in 
cold weather—run smoothly. Throt- 
tling Governor takes care of varying 
loads without readjustments. Supplied 
With Built-in Magneto. Every engine 
guaranteed. 





Write for Catalog GR1271. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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will cover about one-fourth of an acre if 
set a foot and a half apart. 

Now let us return to our bog which we 
have all nicely graded. The next thing 
in order is “‘sanding’’, and it will be 
necessary to have one man at least who 
is well acquainted with this work. One 
must know just the kind of sand to use. 
The utensils necessary are wheelbarrows, 
wheeling plank, shovels and spreader. 
The sand should be spread very evenly 
all over the graded surface about four 
inches deep. Then we use the marker, 
so-called. It looks like a large rake with 
a handle about six feet long, and the head, 
which is about the same length, has long 
teeth, some of them 12 inches apart and 
some 18. The marker is drawn length- 
ways across each section, also crossways, 
marking the whole off in squares, and at 
each corner we place a hill of vines. A 
vine setter is a little iron paddle about 
ten inches long, which is plunged through 
the sand into the mud and makes a place 
for one hill. Each time a few sprays of 
vines are selected and inserted into the 
mud. The usual price for setting vines is 
eight cents per rod (121 hills). It is best 
to get the vines planted before the weather 
gets hot and dry, by the middle of May if 
possible, although some people set as late 
as the middle of June. 

There should be a water privilege to go 
with every’ successful cranberry bog. 
After the vines are planted give them 
water occasionally, sufficient to wet the 
roots, especially if there are not frequent 
rains, 

Soon after the vines are all planted it 
will be necessary to pull the weeds which 
are sure to grow on a new bog. Be sure 
to keep the bog clean, especially for the 
first year or two. 

Planting vines, weeding and harvesting 
the berries is done by men, women and 
children. The harvesting begins the last 
of August.—Stephen S. Gammons, Mass. 
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motor truck daily over a route 
eighty miles long, through winter and 
summer, for the last four years, and have 
never missed a trip,”” writes one man. 

Service such as this man got would add much to 
the profits of your fruit business, by handling your 
fruits rapidly at the right moment, and cutting down 
your general hauling expenses, An International 
motor truck would give you such service. Many 
fruit growers, realizing the advantages and economies 
to be secured, have long been successfully using 
the light running, durable International motor truck. 

The solid tires cut down tire troubles. The motor 
is simple and has plenty of power for emergencies. 
The brakes are safe on any hill. The ignition system 
is of the best. One lever controls the car. The 
International is built tosave you money. 

Let us show you all that an International motor 
truck will do for you. Drop a card today for cata- 
logues and full information to the 
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Big Free Book, “Why, How and When to 
Spray.” Contains 74 illustrations of insects and 
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10 Days Free Trial—5 Year Guarantee 
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Money Saving Offer oan A money in buying 
a sprayer and increase your profits. Write at once. 
H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 223 North Street, Canton, Ohio 
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Verses on My Fruits. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
C. H. Stygins. : 
Select with care the luscious pear, 
At planting now begin. 
Plant one-haif to hardy dwarf 
And you'll be sure to win. 


The rosy peach I love to reach 
When ripened on the tree, 
When to my lips the juices drip 

*Tis good enough for me. 


The fragrant quince, with its bright tints, 
The trees with fruit like gold. 

What can compare with fruits so fair, 
So charming to behold. 


Plant the grape in proper shape. 
They are quite sure to grow, 
Oh, see the vines in harvest time, 
Great clusters hanging low. 


Oh, the cherries and the berries, 
_They charm us as they grow. 
Big sweet cherries, and the berries, 
Through them healthful juices flo.+. 
SRS nein eat 


Nitrogen. 


Of the tree substances which constitute 
the so-called ‘‘tripod of agriculture’’ nitro- 
gen is at once the most common and the 
most expensive. Likewise it is the one 
which is the most easily wasted in ordinary 
farm management. The reason for this 
is that the forms in which it is most com- 
monly used may, on the one hand, be con- 
verted into gas which escapes into the 
air, while on the other hand they are easily 
removed from the soil by leaching. 

Nitrogen itself is literally ‘‘as free as 
air since it constitutes about four-fifths 
of the earth’s atmosphere. Unfortunately 
the great majority of crops are unable to 
utilize thisfree nitrogen. For most plants 
it must be combined chemically with other 
things in order to be of value as a ferti- 
lizer. The one great exception to the above 
statement is the legume family of plants 
which includes the various  clovers, 
vetches, alfalfa, peas and beans. These 
plants support of their roots, certain 
kinds of bacteria or germs which have the 
power of taking free nitrogen from the air 
and making it useful to the plants. Thus 
a means is afforded the farmer of utilizing 
the vast store of otherwise useless nitro- 
zen. 

. This fact explains why such crops are 
so highly recommended for agricultural 
purposes and why they should be inserted 
in crop rotations wherever possible. It 
might be stated here that under ordinary 
conditions the farmer should be able, by 
choosing a suitable crop rotation, to sup- 
ply all the nitrogen necessary for his soil 
without having to depend upon the com- 
mercial forms. In some cases of special 
crop production it is eanenty necessary 
to supplement this practice by the use 
of commercial nitrogenous materials. 

TWO CLASSES. 

Commercial nitrogenous materials may 
be divided into two broad classes, organic 
and inorganic or mineral. The former in- 
cludes such things as dried blood, tankage, 
peat or muck, etc. The value of these a - 
pends upon the ease with which they de- 
compose in the soil and then liberate the 
active compounds of nitrogen. Because 
of this any valuation which is based only 
upon the total nitrogen contained in them 
is liable to be misleading. Thus in dried 
blood nearly all of the nitrogen becomes 
easily available for fertilizing purposes 
while with peat only about one-third be- 
comes immediately useful. If the latter 
is sold on the basis of its total nitrogen 
alone the farmer is really paying three 
prices because only one out of every three 
pounds purchased will be taken up by the 
crop. 

Dried blood is by far the most valuable 
of this class of materials but can be pur- 
chased on the open market only to a lim- 
ited extent as the demand greatly exceeds 
the supply. It is prepared by ’ ying the 
blood of slaughtered animals. she price 
varies with the content of nitrogen, red 
blood containing 13 to 15} per cent total 
nitrogen demanding a materially, higher 
price than the black blood. 

qs 

FERTILIZERS FOR ASPARAGOS. 

Summary of Experiment. 
Kainit at the rate of 2,000 pounds per 
acre applied in mid-summer gave the 
highest net gain per acre of any of the 
plots, says Southern Fruit Grower. 
Dissolved rock 400 pounds, kainit 400 
pounds and nitrate of soda 200 pounds per 
acre applied in early spring gave the next 
best net returns. 
Kainit at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre in mid-summer gave third best net 
returns. 
Muriate of potash have better results 
than sulphate of potash. 
Nitrate of soda alone in early spring 
reduced the yield. 
Dissolved rock alone in mid-summer was 
not beneficial. 
Salt seemed 
slightly. 
Manure is too expensive to apply year 
after year, In seven manure plots only 
two produced any profit. 
Dissolved rock 400 pounds, kainit 400 
pounds, and nitrate of soda 200 pounds 
per acre used in early spring gave a profit 
of $352.76 while the same fertilizer plus 





to increase the yield 





ten tons of fresh manure in early spring 


yielded more asparagus but the profit was 
only $68.36, the high cost of manure mak- 
ing the difference in profit. 

Manure and fertilizer combinations are 
desirable in moderate amounts, but are 
too expensive in the heavy applications 
made in this experiment. 

The best time to apply manure or fer- 
tilizer is not settled +, these tests, but 
leaving out the two kainit plots the early 
spring applications were followed by the 
heaviest yields.—C. P. Close. 

pa ees 
Beautifying the Front Yard. 

Here is a palatial residence with a 
tumble-down porch—that isn’t fair. It 
is an offense to the public. It pays to 
keep things in shape, says Nebraska Hort. 
Report. 

A nurseryman, with some friends, rode 
by a place well adorned with trees. It 
had just been sold for $16,000. An esti- 
mate was made of the extra price it 
brought on account of the trees. After 
comparing notes the opinion was that the 
trees added $2.000. ‘‘Yes,” said the 
nurseryman, ‘You are doubtless correct. 
Fifteen years ago he paid me $25 for those 
trees.”” Pretty good interest on the 
money, was it not? While the house, the 
barn, the fences, cribs, granary, aad all 
other improvements begin to depreciate 
as soon as completed, the ornamentals 
you plant begin to increase in value. 
You take a couple of picea pungens— 
Colorado blue spruce—they will cost you 
$5 a pair. Give them room to throw out 
their branches in symmetrical form and 
they will grow into shapes of wondrous 
beauty. There they stand, like sentinels 
on guard in that lawn of yours, adorned 
in the most resplendent robes of mingled 
silver aad sapphire. Engrown, they add 
a shelf of limbs each year, are pyramidal 
in form, the lateral branches extending 
as the main stem grows taller. I have 
known $100 apiece to be refused for such 
trees as you might have. Then take a 
pair of Rocky Mountain silver fir, the 
Concoler, there is one growing here in 
York, the owner would not put a price on. 
There are some on those princely estates 
in the East which money could not buy. 
In color they are ermine and emerald. 
Their beauty increases with age. With 
trunks straight as an arrow, with branches 
of the finest symmetry, perfect in form, 
and adorned with that exquisite foliage 
which makes a tree of unmistakable 
attractiveness. It will grow for you. I 
have seen them doing well in the sod, in a 
cemetery, out on the open prairie. In the 
Arnold Arboretum, in Boston, there is a 
tree lilac, Syringa Japonica, it is thirty 
—_ from seed. Time and again it has 

een photographed. Just think of a tree, 
about a foot through, with the massive 
head one vast bouquet of bloom. Suchan 
ornamental bush would be almost pricc- 
less. Take the great family of lilacs; at 
least 100 varieties will thrive in the West 
and Northwest. They give you a wide 
diversity of form and foliage, while the 
time of blooming reaches from early spring 
till the first of July. How much of plea- 
sure such a collection would afford. Then 
take the large family of viburhums, or 
snowballs, at least six varieties do well 
on our prairies, and are hardy in the 
North. There are many things which 
can be used to beautify the home, which, 
though not expensive at first, will grow 
into value. 
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How He Succeeded. 


Mr. Arthur C. Wade of New Hamp- 
shire, having saved a few hundred dollars 
purchased a cheap farm of 75 acres last 
fall, very poor buildings, about 450 to 500 
maple trees and some growth of wood; 
about 12 acres of good rocky but hilly 
land, all for $650. He also had a maple 
sugar outfit. He bought a fine mare for 
$1300 and two good cows. This fall 
returns were very good; he sold from this 
farm about $725.00 worth; expenses $168.00 
cleared $557.00. This was lots of work 
and had a big family of eight. Will tell 
you how this has succeeded. He bought a 
large crop of turnips and carrots and a 
barn full of hay; sold $50 worth and 
wintered on the rest. Hauled grain and 
paid by grain bill; cut hay on shares and 
had enough for this year. His land was 
in hay for several years and worse than 
root bound; traded work and plowed five 
acres, harrowed well and had it not been 
such a dry year and early frosts we would 
have had much better luck. 

I believe that a man can buy a cheap 
farm and make a, living if he buys right 
and works hard. I have ordered $165.00 
worth of fertilizer and intend to try to 
make a better showing next year. Have 
been taking the Fruit Grower’s advice 
and started a strawberry bed. 

—_——0-—-__-_—" 

The Canada Red looks like an unusually 
handsome, medium-sized Baldwin, but has 
higher eating quality. 

The Wagener is an early bearer of good- 
looking fruit of very high quality. It 
should be in every orchard, if possible, 
not only because of its market value, but 
because it is a strong pollinator and helps 
the other varieties to set fruit. 
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There is almost as much 
, danger in the wrong glove as 
=— in none at all. Keep your 
well with the perfect fitting 


\ : 
Wincane 


. NS 


a 
\ ragga Bis with gasoline. Leather all 


\ 
y ar and soft; durable but pliable and easy. 


A 
Aor the splendid wearing ‘‘Protetor "oF 


\ 
N WY oo \ 
. \\ S\ 
WW 
NY the “Glad Hand.” Free 


_ Siove 
Ns 
NN Book describes line of gloves 


O.C.Hansen Mfg. Co. 
120 Detroit St. 
Milwapkee, Wis. 
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with cheap k 


Success 
I absolutely 
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THE 
129 LincoLn Ave, 


GAS ENGINE CO. 
GROVE CITY PA. 








BOTHERED ‘ 
WITH SCALE? 


The oneabsolute- 
ly sure spray for 
San Jose _is 
*“*Scalecide.”” Used 
in the best orchards 
everywhere. in- 
dorsed by Experiment Sta- 
tions. Will keep your trees 
cleanandhealthy andmake them 
yield number one fruit. Better 
than lime sulphur, Easy to handle, Will not clog 
or corrode the pump or injure the skin, ‘‘Scalecide 
OUR SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT furnishes eter al the orchard, 
Write today to Department for new book 
—Pratt’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers 
and ‘‘Scalecide” the Tree Saver, Both free. 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Charch Street, New York (™ 












has no substitute, 





When you write advertisers f 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
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The Apples of Tomorrow. 

The apple of tomorrow for the eastern 
market, at least, will not come from the 
Pacific Coast, nor from the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. It will come largely from 
the older orchards of New York, New 
England and the Appalachian fruit belt, 
put the best of these apples will come from 
orchards still to be planted in the Alle- 
gheny and Blue Hill country, says Penn- 
sylvania Farmer. aS ; 

Already the public insists on beauty in 
the apple which is marketed in the bushel 
pox; and the demand that beauty be 
backed by quality is the natural result of 
the high prices paid for the boxed fruit. 
This latter demand may be expected to 
grow pepe gs it must be met by the or- 
chardist of the future. 

The boxing apple of the future must 
fall naturally in one of the three follow- 
ing classes, namely: A 

(a) An apple of superlative beauty and 
superlative quality. Ah 

(b) An apple of superlative beauty and 
very good quality. ; : 

(c) An apple of superlative quality and 
fair appearnace. 

In class ‘‘A’’ would fall, of course, the 
Spitzenberg, Grimes, Jonathan, Norton’s 
Melon and Yellow Newtown (Albemarle 
Pippin). ; 

In Class “B’”’ would fall the Akin, 
Winter Banana, Delicious, Hubbardston, 
Canada Red, Rome Beauty, Stayman, 
Winesap, King of Tomkins County Wine- 
sap and Sweet Paradise. 

In Class ‘‘C’’ would fall the Northern 
Spy, Wagener and White Pippin. 

There is still another class of apples 
which it will pay to try for boxing before 
fnally consigning them to the barrel or 
top-working the trees. But for this pur- 
pose only the handsomest of the crop 
should be boxed. In this class we find the 
mountain Baldwin, Talman Sweet, Sum- 
mer Rambo, English Rambo and a few 
cthers. Also there are undoubtedly some 
less well-known varieties whose quality 
and beauty indicate the box as the place 
for them. 

In selecting varieties for the orchard a 
number of things must be considered. 
The orchard should contain varieties 
which blossom at the same time, and at 
least one variety which is a heavy maker 
of pollen, so as to insure cross-pollination. 
It is a fact, not generally known, but of 
vital importance to the orchardist, that 
about two thirds of the varieties of apples 
are self-sterile; that is, they must be 
cross-pollinated by another variety in 
order to set fruit at all; this work being 
done by the bees and insects. Also, by 
selecting varieties which blossom at the 
same time, spraying to control the codling- 
moth may be done in a single operation 
for the entire orchard. 

Moreover, there are varieties of fine fruit 
which require less care in the handling for 
boxing, while others must be nursed 
throughout the operation; and theman who 
is going into orcharding, unless he is sure of 
his ability and willingness to give the high 
care required, ought to confine himself to 
planting varieties requiring the least care. 

Also, a broad general line, running 
through the center of Pennsylvania, and 
taking in as a single district, the moun- 
tains north of that line, and as another 
district, the mountains south of it sep- 
arates the varieties mentioned into their 
natural habitats. North of the line some 
varieties yield much better than south of 
it; south of the line some varieties yield 
better than north. Other things being 
equal, those varieties which yield best 
should be grown in each district. 

—_—_—-o—— 


Subsoiling With Dynamite. 


My experience in agricultural dynamite 
blasting has called out numerous queries 
on subsoiling for alfalfa and other deep- 
rooted plants. I have given closer at- 
tention recently to that particular sub- 
ject. The more experience I have the 
more thoroughly I am convinced of the 
eflectiveness and utility of such subsoil- 
ng; also that more thought and study 
should enter into it to secure the best 
Tesults. Any one may be able to put off 
a blast, but it requires experienced work 
to secure best results. Considerable 
powder may be wasted, either by using 
too much or too little, the hole being too 
shallow or too deep, etc., for economy of 
effectiveness; either overdoing or under- 
doing what is aimed at. I am often asked 

how much powder do you use at each 

last.” My answer must be that I do not 
know until I test two or three holes. 


Oo---—- 
How To Save The Trees. 


In every apple orchard of mature trees 
are individual trees which are in immin- 
ent danger of splitting apart owing to a 
mechanically weak formation at union of 
trunk and body limbs, says National 

tockman and Farmer. Many such trees 

ave been ruined and other are finding 
their way to the wood-pile. By a proper 
System of trussing between opposing body 
mbs, this danger is entirely ieviatea and 
€ tree made stronger than others not 
trussed though norma ly formed. A seam, 
‘Ht not already a fissure, extending down- 





ward from top of trunk, indicates the 
weak tree which if attended to promptly 
will be saved from disaster and an un- 
timely end. 

Again, many trees contain bird holes or 
openings into body limbs or trunk as a 
result either of careless or ignorant prun- 
ing, failure to treat the larger wounds 
with paint, or from mechanical injuries as 
by storms or by wagon or implement. - All 
such openings are a menace to the tree and 
endanger its usefulness and longevity. 
Here is where a system of tree conserva- 
tion or forestry should be adopted,which 
consists of ‘‘filling’’ all hollows. This is 
done by first preparing the ‘‘cavity” with 
chisel and mallet through the excavation 
of all decayed wood, and plugging same 
with concrete made by a formula of four 

arts sharp sifted sand to one part Port- 
and cement. It requires skill and ex- 
perience to do this work well and if the 
orchardist has much of this work to be 
done he had better hire a trained practical 
forester or ‘‘tree doctor.”’ 





o-———— 











This cut tells how far to cut back the branches of 
a tree planted this spring or last fall. 
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Origin of the Elberta Peaches. 


As regards the origin of the Elberta | 
peach I can sustain the statement of} 
. Accompanied by J. H. | 
Hale, I visited Samuel Rumph’s planta- | 


George F. Platt. 


tion in Georgia, and saw a peach tree 
standing near the center of a field which 
I was told was the original Elberta peach 
tree. I was told, as well as Mr. Platt, 
that this large field was planted to seed- 
lings, and that Elberta was the only 
variety considered worth retaining. 

I consider the peach more likely to 
reproduce itself than most other fruits. 
A friend sent me a new variety of peach 
which fruited freely in my poultry yard. 
From the seed of this peach there came 
up nearby three seedling trees which 
fruited this year for the first time. All 
of these seedlings produced large and 
handsome varieties resembling the parent. 
Certain varieties of peach seem to have 
more of a tendency to reproduce them- 
selves than the average variety. The 
Wagner peach was one of the varieties 
of this class which show a strong tendency 
to reproduce itself from seed. Craw- 
ford’s Early has a strong tendency to 
reproduce itself from seed. Thus we 
have many varieties of peach closely 
resembling the Early Crawford.—C. A. 
Green, in Rural New Yorker. 
oe 


What an Acre of Fruit Removes From 
the Soil. 


As it is not generally known how much 
fertilizer a crop of apples, pee or grapes 
will remove from the soil. An acre of 
apples, producing 360 bushels removes 
from the soil 24 lbs. of nitrogen, 2 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid and 34 lbs. of potash, all 
valued at $5.74. An acre of pears yielding 
335 bushels removes 16 Ibs. nitrogen, 5 lbs. 
phosphoric acid and 14 lbs. of potash, 
total value, $3,60. Grapes harvesting 
8,160 lbs. per acre contain 13 lbs. nitrogen, 
5 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 22 Ibs. potash, 
worth $3.61. Of peaches, the report is 
not complete, but the yield per acre was 
335 bushels containing 8 Ibs. of phos- 
phoric acid and 10 lbs. of potash. These 

gures show plainly a preponderance ‘of 
potash. Potash may be supplied in 
cotton-seed hull ashes and wood ashes, 
old bones and animal matter are also 
valuable fruit fertilizer—Canada Fruit 
& Farm. 
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Wear a face in harmony with the spring- 
time. Match the sunshine with your 
smiles. Help the birds in filling the 
earth with music. Feel yourself a part 
of this busy, happy, awakening world, 
and show it by your looks and acts.—Anon 


Before You Buy > 


Get the advice of our pump expert. Mr. Gould, who is in 
charge of our Consultation Department, has solved thousands 
of water supply problems such as yours. His help may save 
you some costly mistakes. His lifelong experience is at your 
service. Let him help you select the type and size of pump that 
will exactly suit your needs. 


_e-5 OO) OF 3 Bi —* 
RELIABLE 


, a OP. 4 @ 4 — 1 


We make over .300 different types of pumps. Among 
them is just the one you need. Mr. Gould will help 
ou decide which it is. There are more 
ulds Reliable Pumps in use than any other 
make. Their wonderful efficiency and dur- 
ability have kept them first in popularity 
for 65 years. ou will find the highest- 
class dealers in every locality handling 
Goulds Reliable Pumps. 


This Book Free 


Tells bow to go about installing a Rune 
ning Water System on the farm. Illus- 
trated with pictures and diagrams. Write 
for it, fillout andsend usthe blank you will 
find in the book, and Mr. Gould will give 
you valuable information as to the sort 
of pumps you need. ‘There is no charge 
for this—no obligation. Write today. 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
43 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falis, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Purpose 25} 
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At Wholesale Prices 

Deal direct with us, the growers—not with agents. Yousave half 

and get-better trees. There's no nursery like Green's for value, 

Our 35 years’ reputation for square dealing is your guarantee, 
Big Supply of Apple and Peach Trees. 
Plum, pear,quince, “Thirty Years with Fruits 
and Flowers’’or C.A.Green's 

kon Canning Fruitssent 

free. Finely illustratedtree 
catalog gives valuable in- 


plants, etc. est New 


Fruits. bay ng 4 F ‘ ein 
Bald pples —trueto name, For formation on care 0. 
pecs Gardens or Orchard. trees. Write today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 91 Wall Street, Rochester, New York 
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Earn Big Profits for You 


100,000 car loads of fruits and vegetables, conservatively 
valued at $35,000,000, rotted on the ground in 1913. All 
of this waste could have been turned into big profit by 
canning with “NATIONAL” Steam Pressure Outfits. 


Fruits and vegetables are no longer perish- a ‘National’ Canning Outfit you can earn big 
able when canned the “National Steam Pres- profits, and will find a ready market for your 
sure Way.” The ‘National’ Canner has solved output from jobbers, hotels, stores, private 
the problem of perfect sterilization, so that homes, etc. Hundreds are making money with 
canned food of any kind will keep indefinitely these outfits—and so can you. The work is 
without spoiling. If the market is not favor- easy, pleasant, healthful and highly profitable. 


able today, you can sell tomorrow—next week Read this Letter 


—next month; get your own prices and i 
independent of the fruit and vegetable com- We have had another successful year and myst say 
that I am more than pk my “Natonal” Steam 


mission house buyers. Pressure Canning Outfit, 1 added to my building and 


put up just three times as much as I did last year and not 
Uncle Sam Says a can is left unsold at this date. On the 20th of this month, 
(Farmer’s Bulletin 521) “Steam pressure can- 


I closed a deal for my entire pack for next year. a 
* a contract that calls for forty-two thousand No. 2/4 cans 

ners are the most successful for canning all 6 tomatoes at 90c per dozen, f. o. b. Morgan Hill.” 
—J. Luther Bowers, Morgan Hill, Calif. 


Mail Free Coupen Today 


Catalog showing all styles and sizes of 
“National” Steam Pressure Canning Outfits 
free on request; also three month’s free sub- 
scription to ‘PROFITABLE CANNING,” a 
magazine filied with valuable facts for home 
grade of canned goods—and they are willingto canners. Mail the coupon or write us today. 
pay a good price for a superior product. With AGENTS WANTED. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS, 937 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 
ee se a a eA 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW i 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 
i 937 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. { 


Please send me—Free—Catalog and full information 
i about “National” Steam Pressure Canning Outfits; also a 












kinds of vegetables and meats, because the 
greater heat and pressure effect complete steri- 
lization. Steam under pressure raises the heat 
to about 250 degrees F,, and readily destroysall 
bacteria and spores in fruits and vegetables.” 


Big and Growing Demand 


People everywhere are demanding a better 




















free 3-month’s subscription to “PROFITABLE CANNING” 
magazine. 


i Name 
a Address. 


g County 











State R.F.D. 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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No matter what to- size 
bacco you are now 
chewing, if you will try 
PIPER Heidsieck~ you 
will become a permanent 
user of this famous tobacco. 
To induce you to make atrial, 
we will send you free, this 
genuine leather 


Tobacco Pouch 


Strongly made of fine tan leather 
with a flap and patent snap clasp. 
Every man who loves a good chew 
will prize this handsome, handy 
leather pouch to carry his tobacco in. 





@ l0c Cut of 
PIPER Heidsiech, 


PIPER Haeidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO (°Amven"" 
Sold Everywhere in 5c and 10c cuts 


7. PIPER Heidsieck is the highest type of chewing tobacco in 
the world. Every leaf of ripe, golden brown tobacco used in 
““PIPER”’ is carefully selected from Nature’s choicest crops, 
clean, sweet and mellow. The flavor of ‘‘PIPER”’ is differ- 
ent from all other tobaccos made —a rich, wine-like, delightful 
taste which never fails to make a friend. 


We Want You to Try PIPER Heidsieck 
Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10c cut of ‘‘PIPER’’ 
and this handsome leather pouch FREE. 

The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will cost us 20 
cents—and we are glad to spend the money to 
get you to try “‘PIPER’’ just once. 

We know that once you have 
started, you will become a perma- 
nent friend of this wonderfully 
wholesome, healthful and satisfy- 
ing tobacco. 

In writing us please tell us the 
name of the dealer of whom you 
buy your tobacco, 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1159 111 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 



















Resurrection 
B. F. M. Sours. 
O Easter dawn, the nigh is gone; 
The morning flames with joy, 
And o’er the fields, the darkness yields 
To peace without alloy!— 


For, triumph-shod, the Son of God 
Has driven night away, 

And angels came, with joy aflame, 
Proclaiming Easter day. 


For o’er the hills the glory thrills 
And fills my heart with praise— 
He lives! Helives! What joy it gives, 
For all the coming days! 
O resurrected Christ, my King, 
I sing my song to thee! 
Then to thy skies may I arise, 
To immortality! 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


The Springtime is Ever Welcome 

It is a season of hope, of renewed desire 
for life and all that life means to those 
who are happily situated, as are most of 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower. The 
secluded, indoor life lived by 90% of our 
population tends to reduced vitality and 
in many instances to ill health. To enjoy 
life at its best we must spend a large por- 
tion of our time out in the bright sunshine, 
exercising so far as possible every faculty 








Crtawey Disk Harrows 
Work Up The Soil Finer 


Than Other Harrows And Are Lighter Draft 


For more than a quarter century we have been making CUTAWAY 
(CLarK) disk harrows for men who want to till their land more 
thoroughly, more intensively, than is generally practised. Today 
Cutaway (CLARK) implements are the standard of real worth. 
They are constructed with utter disregard of the designs followed 
by makers of other disk harrows. They are built to pulverize the 
soil finer than other harrows will do, and to do it without increas- 


ing the draft. We make 
OVER 100 STYLES AND SIZES 


of Cutaway (CLARK) disk harrows and plows. We have one for every farmer 
whether he has but one small horse or a large tractor engine with which to pull 
it. Tell us what your needs are and we will 
tell you about the tool best adapted for 
them. If you believe in more intensive till- 
age of the soil, then you believe in CUTAWAY 
(CLaRK) implements. Ask the CuTAWAY 
dealer in your town to show youa CUTAWAY 




















harrow or plow. 
If we have no dealer 
there, write to us for 
catalog. We ship di- 
rect where we are not 
represented by an agent. 
accept a substitute. 


Write today for free book 
“The Soil and IntensiveTillage” “& AS 
Our booklet, ‘The Sot/ and Intensive Tillage,” 
illustrates Cutaway (CLARK) tools and contains ten 
pages of valuable information on the soi#—its chemical and physical properties— 
the feeding of plants, and intensive tillage. There is also.an article by Professor 
G. B. Upton of, Cornell University on the Cutaway (CLark) Forged-edge Dis. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 865 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 

Maker of the originalKCLARK disk harrows and plows - 









Don’t 














—Ffrom Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


with which the Creator has endowed us, 
as is the girl in the above spirited illustra- 
tion from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chrenicle. 

I do not despise winter; all of the sea- 
sons have their charm. If we brave the 
cold days of winter by long walks or drives 
we may become invigorated. There is 
enjoyment to the healthy and strong in 
combating the wintry winds and storms. 
Winter is the antithesis of spring. Spring 
is everything that winter is not. Com- 
pare the school boy’s walk down the 
country road half a mile or more in winter 
when the sun is piled higher than the 
fences and the wales tedious, with the 
same walk in June when the wild flowers 
are in blossom and the birds singing on 
every bush by the wayside. 

This is the season when the brooks and 
larger streams are the most attractive 
and when it is natural for the farmer boy 
as well as the older people to go out into 
the woodlands in search of the wary trout 
or other less attractive fish. 

All hail to Spring! May the coming days 
be sunny with frequent showers and the 
cone of fruit and other produce be boun- 
tiful. 





Ges 
Remedy for Curl Leaf in the Peach 
After the peach trees have sent out their 
leaves is too late for applying your remedy 
for curl leaf. The spray of lime-sulphur 
or Bordeaux misture, though the former 
is the better, should be applied to the buds 
of peach trees before the buds fully open 
in order to be effective in preventing curl 
leaf. If the coming season is dry and 
warm there is not likely to be much curl 
leaf. This disease is promoted by damp 
cold weather during the growing season. 
5 EGTA . 

Heating Orchards to Ward off Frost 
In a season such as the coming one 
promises to be, there will be much study 
of orchard heating. The year past was 
one of sudden and violent changes, with 
untimely frosts, says Rural New Yorker. 
Artificial means of creating heat in orch- 
ard or garden will be needed in many 
situations. In parts of the West the oil- 
burning orchard heaters have given fair 
satisfaction. They do best in protected 
situations, or where the night is still, so 
that the heated air is not blown rapidly 
away. In situations where the wind has 
a clear sweep, the heaters are not gener- 
ally successful. They seem to do best in 
‘pockets’ or protected valleys where 





High Prices for Apples per Barre| 
or Bushel. 


The quotation for apples in New Yoy 
City and other large cities of recent dat, 
has been $4.00 to $6.00 per barrel for such 
varieties as Baldwin, Greening, King and 
other varieties of that class. Apple 
growers who have placed their apples jp 
cold storage express themselves ple 
with the outcome. It has cost them jy 
cents per barrel for the privilege of placing 
the 5 oer in cold storage houses wher, 
they have kept in prime condition, anq 
where they continue to keep sound untij 
April first or later. But as a rule it 
been found best to sell cold storage apples 
along in April when the demand is gooq 
and in no case to hold them later tha, 
May first. But probably when May firg 
comes the cold storage houses will haye 
been emptied of their supply of apples, 

Generally speaking the apple crop of 
the past year has been marketed at satis. 
factory prices to producers. Those who 
have found a market for the standanj 
varieties of apples at $6.00 per barrel 
certainly have no fault to find with the 
price they are receiving. Even second 
class has been sold in New York City 
in March at from $3.00 to $4.00 per barrei. 

Ge 
Apples for Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin-grown apple trees are cer. 
tainly all right for planting in Wisconsin 
if thrifty, well grown, true to name an( 
free from scale and root gall, says Rural 
New Yorker. So are trees from New 
York, Missouri, Alabama, Indiana or any 
other State if they come up to these 
specifications. It is a matter of very 
slight importance where the tree is grown, 
but of the highest importance how it js 
grown. Runty, stunted trees or trees 
infested with root-gall are absolutely 
worthless and should never be accepted 
from the nurseryman, nor planted. 


Let Me Tell You 
‘the FEMPLE 
ENGINE 


Revolutionized 
Engine Bullding 


t 















provements that make 
its service as superior to that 
of the “common herd” engine 
as the Thoroughbred is su- 
perior to the Scrub, without 
increasing the cost to you. 
I cannot undertake to de- 
scribe this ine—HERE. But drop me a postal and 
I will tell you how it does away—almost Vt 
with ruinous VIBRATION and FRICTION —with ex- 
cessive WEIGHT and BULK—with many other 
tures that render ordinary engines so costly, soshort 
lived, so Inefficient and so cum 







Pee cove three of its radically “different” fex 
5 ve, t! of its ‘different”’ fea- 
and what these mean to ENGINE USERS: 
TED CYLINDER—with HEAD 
close to the Ground —-cihinating vibration, 
engine to run quietly and sm ly, delivering 
mum with minimum consum of fuel (gas- 


chamber,the h of the cylinder, 
LIGHT, BASE—cutting out two-thirds of 
floor-space and BULK and one-half the WEIGHT of 
=, — poy wd: iter and to 
move from one another, 

ee ag - ALL-AROUND SERVICE (Ther 
traordinary tness, compactness an n 
ning of this slow speed, heavy d ine, make it 
IDEAL er eanning fresno, Grit Mis Be 

utfits, ers ers, Spra: " 

other INDOOR and OUTDOOR machinery, re 
sSvTLS RD AOR AT, SM? aah Ponte kenzo 
doltare te you in your season's Work NTN SOMETHING 
YOU DIDN’T KNO RE. 
yee . - Jdaenety, TEMPLE MFG. COMPANY 
Aae Ensiee Expert * 2110 S. 54th Ave. CICERO, (LL. 

(Formerly of U.S. Engine Wks.) 
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and Save $50 to $300 on Gasoline Engines 
anyubmnsrypeen ease fm a7 
at homeasany way you ©! 
Write me sere Hag " 
Bervice Department that will 
help you select and install the 
Dest stvie and size engine you need for your Gy 
without costto you. Let me send you 
my New 1914 Special Offer. Just write for 
my cataleg and new, low pr’ . 
Address Wm, Galloway, Prest. 
WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
545 Galloway Station $ 
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Tower Outfit 544 


High grade 
and 20 ft. Steel Towe 
Tank guaranteed 5 years ( 


Works equipment. Get our 







500 gal. Cypress ! 



















On Any Sewing Machine 
with darning cotton,silk or thread, 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











The above photograph shows how a 
lantation of strawoerry plants should 
ook under good cultivation as given by 

Mr. J. T. Borchers, Wash., who sends this 
photograph. Let no one think that such 
rows of clean and thrifty strawberry 
plants can be secure without experience 
and careful treatment added to continuous 
weeding, hoeing and cultivating. Notice 
that the rows are kept narrow. Naturall 
the runners would have extended on suc 
a thrifty plantation, filling up nearly all 
of the ground that is vacant now between 
the rows, but such an accumulation of 
plants would lessen the productiveness of 
the plantation or bed of strawberries. 

These strawberries are grown in the 
narrow row system. Notice that the 
ground between the rows is covered with 
straw which answers not only as a mulch 
to keep the ground moist and to keep 
plants from being harmed by winter 
frosts, but as prevention from getting the 
dust or sand on the berries, which natur- 
ally occurs after showers. : 

The strawberry plant is easily trans- 
planted if the plants are freshly dug, pro- 
vided the planter has had experience. / 
novice when planting strawberries is 


For The Orchardist 


We want to interest 
the advantages of 





‘Domestic Sprayers 


can be stopped, oiled and adjusted while standing on the 
ground beside the outfit. Each - 
outfit is as light in weight as 
allowable to carry an engine 
with sufficient pressure power 
to pump enough liquid for 
Other 

















GB wk het Re mike 
Handy Cultivator and Weeder 


ba three men es apes non, ia 4 
. ress prepaid. gents Wanted. 
““PULRICH MFG 


i . CO. 
3 River St., Rock Falis, Illinois 


Radium Or es black, brown, grey 


een, yellow or red stained rock or ground, by all meaus send 
He" tor our special book, Hodgson Mineral Oo. Palmerton, Pa. 









If you have land 





Man! 
opportunity 


Young 
Your greatest 


¢o improve his condit- 
ve condit- 
ton in life—to increase his 
earning ca ity—to get 
away from the monotony, 
grind, and low wages of 
ordin: occupations — to 
elevate social standing, 
the new profession of Tree 
Surgery, which is not over- 
crowded, offers the young 
man of today his greatest 
— The Exten- 
ion Course given by The 
Davey Trees A TreeSur- 
gery. w it you to practice 
this profitable profession. 
Learn Tree and 
Fruit Growing 
You can become proficient 
in this work without inter- 
fering with your present 
page bearer An hour Loc 80 
a ive you a train- 
ing that uf make your fue 
ture bright and prosperous. 
The work of a Tree Surgeon 
is healthful, fascinatin 
and remunerative. The cal 
for men in this professign 
is far greater than the sup- 
ply, and the demand is 
ing. There are posit- 
ions open at good salary 
and opportunities every 
where to establish a paying 
business of yourown—Why 
work for others at small 


pay when you can 

your own boss? Write 
today for our book 
“Adventures inSuc- 
cess.”” Read what oth- 


ers have and learn 

how a and quickly bg 

can ve con 

ion in iif. oe 

The Davey Institute 
of Tree Surgery 

413 Oak St. Kent, Ohio 
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inclined to set the plants too deeply or 
not deep enough. If the plants are set 
too deep so as to cover the crown where 
the leaves branch out, the plants will be 
inclined to rot at the crown and perish. 
If the plants are set too shallow or not 
deep enough, that is if any part of the 
roots can be seen after planting, the 
lants will perish for lack of moisture. 
n setting strawberry plants care should 
be taken that they are as deep and no 
deeper than they were before digging. 
The strawberry is a sure cropper and 
bears fruit abundantly, provided there 
are no late frosts attacking the blossoms 
in late spring. This late spring frost is 
the cause of many unproductive straw- 
berry beds. Strawberry beds are ser- 


iously affected by severe droughts occur- | 


ring just before the season of ripening. 
Lucky is the man who can irrigate his 
strawberry plantation in case of drought. 

There is much difference in the vigorous 

owth of different varieties of straw- 

erries. Some have large broad leaves 
and an abundance of leaves, while others 
have small delicate leaves and few in 
number. Other things being equal, choose 
varieties of vigorous growth. Sweet- 
heart strawberry, originated by the super- 
intendent of Green’s Fruit Farm, has 
large leaves and is remarkably vigorous. 
This accounts largely for the great suc- 
cess of this variety which last year out- 
yielded every other variety at our fruit 
farm. 

—_—oO-— 
Encouraging Letter from One of the 
Most Successful Orchardists of 
Western New York. 

Brighton Station, Rochester, N. Y 
February 26th, 1914. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am 
writing to congratulate you as well as 
thank you for the splendid number of 
your paper for February. I do not know 
as I have ever seen an agricultural journal 
that has so much valuable information 
not only for the novice in growing fruit 
but a great deal that is valuable for those 
who have beef in the’business ‘nrany 
years. Your spray number is certainly 
a great fund of information for everybody 
and I can see no reason for any person 
going wrong in the business of growing 
fruit who will with intelligent care read 
this number. A fruit grower cannot of 
course learn everything at once. We who 
have been in the business for years often 
realize how little we know after years of 
experience. I find that I am constantly 
earning some thing new every day of 
my life. Your valuable journal has, 
however, so much information that is 
valuable I resolved to write you my 
appreciation.—Cordially Yours, A. Emer- 
son Babcock. 


_—O-—— 

Francis Globe, who set out and cared 
for the 880-acre Morrill apple orchard in 
Leavenworth county, Kansas, on a fifteen- 
year contract, getting half the apples 
raised and all the crops he could grow 
between the trees before the orchard 
came into bearing has made a fortune on 
the job. He and his wife are soon going 
to Europe which is the punishment they 
get for buckling down and sawing wood 
all these short years. 





—_-_-— 

Every corn grower should now spend 
a day in selecting hisseed corn. It should 
be dry as a bone, and all small, discolored, 
light-weight, sharpbeak, undesirable ker- 
nels should be thrown out. The little 
kernels from the ear tip should be dis- 
carded for they do not yield well. The 
thick round kernels from the cob butts 
do not drop evenly. Seed corn should 
be shelled by hand. If this pays the 
man who plants a little plot, it pays in 
greater degree the man who plants many 
acres. 





Oo--—- 

I have just received you February 
number of Green’s Fruit Grower for 1914, 
and must say it is worth the price of the 
year’s subscription alone. The valuable 
information on pruning and spraying 
ought to bring perfect fruit to every 
reader of Green’s Fruit Grower.—Mr. 
Henry Hansen, Roselle, Ills. 












ity Hall 
Philedipne’ Pa. 
Roofed with J-M 
Asbestos Roofing 


Used on Largest and 
Most Expensive 
Buildings 







This great build- 
ing, erected at a cost 
of $25,000,000.00, is 
covered with J-M 
Asbestos Roofing. ‘Surely, a ¥ 
roofing that is good enough n 
for this monumental structure will answer your requirements. 

Hundreds of the largest and finest buildings of all types 
are covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing—because it is the 
roofing of proven anence. 

J-M Asbestos fing is all-mineral. It is composed of several us 
layers of Asbestos (rock) felt cemented together with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—the greatest waterproofing substance known. 

It contains nothing to rot, rust, melt, crack or deteriorate. Never 

- requires graveling, coating, or any form of preservative. Its first cost 
is the last cost. Cheaper than tin, iron, slate or shingles—and the 

cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. Gives perfect fire protection. 

Adapted to any climate. Keeps buildings warm in Winter 

and cool in Summer. 

Furnished in flat sheets or in rolls, It can be applied by any 
handy man, J-M Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make absolutely 
watertight lans and give the entire roof a handsome white appear- 
ance. Suitable for any type of building. 


Sold direct if your dealer can’t supply. Write nearest Branch 
for sample of the wonderful Asbestos Rock and Book No, 3135. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit — Louisville New York San Francisco mn 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis ASBESTOS Milwaukee attle - 
A ded 
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THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Vanconver 


DEALERS WANTED—Choice territory still open. } winnipeg 
Quick sales. Liberal profits. Satistied customers, BF 
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the climate—mild winters, pleasant sum- - 
mers. ample rainfall. The soil—suitable 
to all crops — corn, cotton, 2! 


Look at the map of the United States. 
a how close to the big Eastern mar- 

ets—by modern rapid transportation— ti 
are the states south of the Ohio and east wheat, oats, potatoes, tobacco, fruits 
ofthe Mississippi Rivers. Then consider and garden truck. Then the price— 


GOOD LAND AT $15 AND UP AN ACRE 

according to the improvements and location. Kemember there are no cold winters—stock can graze on 
green pastures the year round, making production costs low. Expensive barns are unnecessary. Large 
local demand for farm products at profitable prices. J/ndustrial opportunities everywhere. The Pan- 
ama Canal will greatly benefit the South. Investigate this section of good roads, schools, churches and 
healthful climate where diving is pi ¢ and fitable. Booklets on the States of Virginia. North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. In which are you 
interested? Our magazine ‘‘The Southern Field” sent on request. @& 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agt., 
Room 44 SOUTHERN RAILWAY Washington.D.C. 






































MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


BUCKET, BARREL OR POWER OUTFITS 


Insure Successful Spraying Operations 











bye Many spray pumps 

now on the market 
prove to be failures 
when the real test 
comes—the actual 
spraying operations, 


Myers 
Spray 


Pumps 


are distinctly the re- 
sult of long experience 
in pump building—a 
gradual development 
rounded out by spec- 
ial patented features 
and late improve- 
ments. They make it 
easy for the man that 
sprays and the results 
are more certain. 
You will have no 
regrets if you make 
your selection from 
the Myers Line. It’s 
completeand includes 
Bucket, Barrel and 
Power Outfits, Noz- 
zles, Hose, Etc., for 
every spraying re 
quirement. 


Send us your address so that we can mail you ourcatalog and name of our 
nearest dealer. 


F. E. MYERS & BROTHER 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 























ORANGE STREET, 
= ASHLAND. OHIO 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


6335—Boys’ Box Plaited Dress. Cut in sizes 1, 2 
and 3 years. Age 3 years requires 234 yards of 
36 inch material, and }4 yard of 27 inch contrast- 
ing goods. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6561—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
44 inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6440—Ladies’ Combination. Cut in sizes 34, 38 
and 42 bust measure. Size 36 requires 214 yards 
of 36 inch material, 674 yards of edging and 2 
yards of ribbor. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6370—Children’s Dress. Cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 4 years requires 234 yards of 27 inch material 
and % yard of 27 inch contrasting goods. Price 
of pattern 10 cents. 

6616—Girls’ Dress. Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Age 8 years requires 3 yards of 36 inch material 
and 3% yard of 30 inch contrasting goods. Price 
of pattern 10 cents. 

6296—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 214 yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

6274—Boys’ Russian Dress. Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 
3 years. Age 3 years requires 154 yards of 44 
inch material. Price 10 cents. 

6453—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 454 yards of 36 
inch material, 134 yards of 24 inch plain goods 
and 1% yards of fur. Price 10 cents. 

6339—Girls’ Dress. Cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires 3!4 yards of 27 inch material 
and 154 yards of ribbon for belt. Price 10 cents. 

5430—Boys’ Blouse. Cut in sizes 4 to 10 years. 
Age 6 years requires 134 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

5991—Girls’ Dress. Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 
Age 8 years requirer 2)4 yards of 44 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

6351—Ladies’ Overblouse. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards ef 
36 inch material for overblouse and sleeve and 1 
yard of 36 inch goods for Guimpe. Price 10 cents. 











6456—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure; Size 36 requires 3!4 yards of 44 
inch material and +4 yard of 27 inch silk for collar 
and cufis. Price 10 cents. 

6355—Children’s Dress. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Age 4 years requires 334 yards 27 inch 
material for Dress and B.ouse, 34 yard of 36 inch 
goods for Underwaist and 34 yard of 27 inch con- 
trasting goods. Price 10 cents. 

6021—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 214 yards 
of 36 inch material and 34 yard of 24 inch con- 
trasting goods. Price 10 cents. 
Order patterns by number and give size in 

inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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To Eradicate Stains. 
Acid—Use ammonia or chloroform. 
Blood—Soak when fresh in cold water. 
Chocolate—Soak in kerosene and wash 

in cold water. 

Coffee—Treat with boiling water when 
fresh. 

Fruit— Soak fresh stains in milk or use 
oxalic acid. 

Grass—Rub the spots with molasses 
and wash. 

Grease—Rub French chalk or Fuller’s 
earth on the spots. 

Ink—Use salt and lemon juice. 

Iron rust—Use lemon and salt or hot 
solution of oxalic acid. 

Mildew—Use lemon and salt or Javelle 
water. 

Mud—Soak in kerosene. 

Paint—Use turpentine or benzine. 

Perspiration—Nothing but boiling will 
remove. 

Scorch—Wet and expose to sunshine. 

Tar—Soak in warm milk and salt. 

Tea—Use boiling water. 

Wine—Put dry salt on fresh stains, 
warm milk on old ones. 

Mildew is obstinate and difficult to 
remove. If lemon and salt or Javelle 
water do not remove it nothing will. 
Oo 

Selected Recipes. 

Fruit Marguerites—Cover saltines or 
soda crackers with boiled frosting and 
sprinkle with chopped raisins, figs or 
citron. Brown very lightly in the oven. 
o——— 

Delicious Corn Bread.—Beat one egg 
until light, add one cup of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and meal to make 
a thin batter. Bake in a shallow tin ina 
quick oven. 











pea 

German Toast.—Cut into slices stale 
white bread and soak ten or fifteen min- 
utes in a pint of milk into which are mixed 
two beaten eggs and a pinch of salt. Fry 
in equal parts of hot lard and butter until 
each slice is a golden brown and serve 
with jelly or sauce. This makes a de- 
licious dish for breakfast. 





Sas 

Cocoanut Cookies. — One-half cup 
butter, one cup sugar, one-quarter (scant) 
cup milk, one egg, one-half cup cocoanut, 
two cups flour, one teaspoon baking pow- 
der. Cream butter and sugar. Add milk 
and egg (beaten light) and cocoanut. 
Add flour (sifted) and baking powder. 
Roll thin and bake in a quick oven. 





aaa 

Salad Dressing Without Qil.—Break 
two eggs into a bowl and beat well. Have 
ready two teaspoonfuls of mustard, 
mixed smooth in a little cold water. 
Measure mustard before mixing it. Add 
this and a dash of red pepper; little salt, 
and two teaspoonfuls of vinegar. Put 
one tablespoonful of butter in a double 
boiler and when it is just melted add above 
mixture and cook a few minutes till 
creamy, stirring constantly. Very deli- 
cious. 





CO---~ 
Breaded Liver.—This is delicious. Take 
very thin slices of calves’ liver and roll 
in fine cracker crumbs. The pieces should 
be only about two inches square, as they 
look nicer small. Fry carefully until 
done and cool on a platter. Delicious 
with thin bread and butter sandwiches. 
RSE H 
Cream Pea Soup.—One can of peas, 
two cups of cold water, two cups milk, 
one slice of onion, two tablespoons of 
butter, two of flour, one and a half tes- 





spoon of salt and a little pe oper. Drain 
peas from their liquor, add the cold water 
and cook slowly twenty minutes. Then 


rub through a sieve. Scald milk with the 
onion, remove onion and add peas to the 
milk. Rub the flour and butter together 






till smooth and stir into the soup. Let 
cook a minute and serve at once. 
0 

Rasin Tea Cake.—Mix together one 
secant half cupful of lard, one cupful of 
granulated sugar, the yolks of two eggs, 
four tablespoonfuls of molasses, two cup- 
fuls of flour, a pinch of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful each of leven and cinnamon, and 
several gratings of nutmeg. This will 
make a very stiff dough. Now stir into 
it one cupful of boiling water in which 
one teaspoonful of soda has been dis- 
solved. Beat together well, then pour 
into shallow, greased layer-cake pans and 
bake in a moderate oven. Pit one cupful 
raisins and cook them in just enough 
water to cover; when tender, drain off 
surplus water and add enough confec- 
tioner’s sugar to make a paste that will 
spread easily, adding a little lemon juice 
to the filling. When the cakes are done, 
and are cold, put together, with the rasiin 
paste and cover with a white boiled icing. 

—_——_O-—_-_—- 
Worth Knowing. 

When the cream is too thin to whip add 
the unbeaten white of an egg. You will 
then have no trouble whipping the cream. 

Try this the next time you clean silver. 
Moisten the chamois with kerosene and 
rub discolorations vigorously. 

Catsup poured over pork while it is 
roasting improves'the flavor wonderfully. 

A custard pie that is said to be delicious 
is made by adding a cupiul of finely ground 
hazel nuts or pecans to the custard. They 
will rise to the top and form a crust that 
is most appetizing. 

Chopped preserved ginger added to the 
sauce served with cottage pudding is a 
delicious accompaniment. 

To soften paint brushes which have 
become dry and hard, heat as much 
vinegar as required to the boiling point, 
immerse the brushes and allow them to 
simmer for ten minutes; then wash in 
strong soapsuds. 

Try equal parts of soft putty, finely 
sifted coal-ashes and sifted tablesalt, 
mixed, and packed into the holes of 
enamel ware. Place pan on stove with a 
little water in it, until cement hardens. 

The best way to clean an invalid’s room 
is to rub the carpet with a cloth wrung 
out of ammonia, rinsing and turning the 
cloth as the dust and dirt collect upon it. 
Change the water frequently. This is 
far better than sweeping and raising an 
unpleasant dust. 

If a ham to be boiled whole is first boiled 
several minutes in soda water the skin 
will clean off bright and clear; then rinse 
the ham well and put back into clean 
water to ‘finish cooking. Meat that is 
close up to spoiling can be _ sweet- 
ened by treating the same way, and all 
hint of taint will disappear. 

Vice 
Table for Ready Reference—Equiva- 
lant Weights and Measures. 

Two cups—1 pound. 

Four cups pastry flour—1 pound. 

Three and seven-eights cups 
wheat flour—1 pound. 

Four and one-half cups graham flour— 











whole 


1 pound. 

Two and three-fourths cups corn meal— 
1 pound. 

Four and one-third cups rye meal—1 
pound. 


Two cups finely chopped meat—1 pound. 

Two and two-thirds cups oat meal—1 
pound. 

Four and three-fourths cups rolled oats 
—1 pound. 

One and seven-eights cups rice—1 pound 

Two cups granulated sugar—1l pound. 

Two and two-thirds cups powdered 
sugar—1 pound. 

Three and one-half cups confectioners 
sugar—1l pound. 

Two and two-thirds cups brown sugar— 
1 pound. 

Four salt spoons—1 teaspoon. 

Three teaspoons—lI tablespoon. 

Sixteen tablespoons—1 cup. 

One wine glass—one-half gill. 

Two gills—1 cup. 

Two tablespoons butter—1 ounce. 

Two tablespoons granulated sugar—1 
ounce. 

Four tablespoons flour—1 ounce. 

One cup stale bread crumbs—2 ounces. 
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Human hair gets its red color from an 


Hints for the Housekeeper. 

If the tops of pies are brushed over wit}, 
the yolk of egg they will be brown ang 
glazed when cooked. . 

To keep a from freezing to 
the clothes put two handfuls of salt in you, 
blueing water. 

Do not leave a spoon in anything yoy 
are cooking; it conducts away some of the 

eat. 

Irons will heat more quickly, keep hot 
longer and with less fuel, if covered while 
on the stove. 

_To remove fine pin feathers when dreg. 
sing a chicken rub with cooking soda, 
They can be easily scraped off. 

New tins should be set over the fire 
with boiling water in them for severa] 
hours before food is put into them. 

A folded turkish towel makes an excel. 
lent pad for ironing embroideries. Rows 
of buttons may also be ironed on such 4 
pad, using the iron on the wrong side of 
the garment. 

All corks should be washed, thoroughly 
dried and kept for future use. 

Stew a pound of prunes with pot roast 
and note the fine flavor imparted to the 
meat. 

To successfully bake a pie crust without 
its filling, line it with paraffin paper and 
fill with uncooked rice. 

Enameled ware that has become burned 
or discolored may be cleaned by rubbing 
with coarse salt and vinegar. 


‘A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming 
Roses" 25 


Sent to any address s post-pelds 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition, 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION A 

Etoile de France, Dazzling Crimson 

Blumenschmidt, Yellow and Pink 















Snow 
Mamie, Grandest Pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations,the ‘Divine, 
Flower,'’all colors, 25c. 

6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
an ums, « = 

6 Beautiful Coleus - - 

8 FloweringCannas « 

3 Choice Double Da: 

8 Choice Hardy Iris, « 
10 Lovely Gladioli, - - 
10 Superb Pansy Plants. < 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 









Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarante: 
Gatisfaction. Once a customer, alwaysone. Catalog Free, 
miss , Box 31 
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ENTS $34 A Week 


An entirely new plan for wen f [i 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. 

ll styles and The most attrac- 
tive offer ever heard of. Agents having 
wonderful success. Mrs. M. Schurman 
sold $900 in her spare time; L. Davis sold 
$1160.40; O.G. Standiford averaging $10 
oder; Chas. Brineman making $6 a day. 
Write quick for particulars and free 
sample offer. THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 
570 Rome Street DAYTON, OHIO 


















The Association of Amen 

ican Advertisers has ex- 

amimed and certified to 

_ .  thecirculation of this pub- 

lication, The figures of circulation 

contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guarant 


eed. 
tion of American Advertisers 


No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. W. Y. City: 








FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUlE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Women 
FIANDIEST help 


ever invented 

for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adj 
to any height snd 
easily used by pro 
fessional or P 
. Heretofore all 
= seas 
oO. skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 
enables a woman t0 
turn the skirt the 
right length and pia 
‘ it up all ready, t 
hem, thus.reducing the work of measuring, mark! 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of ni 
polished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetim 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS — Set gauge on the floor. $0 that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it com? 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, # 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
Slide the pauge along and repeat. The Ezy-Bem 
can easily be used as a caalk marker also. Place’ 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and 5 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the w” 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal 
extension —and this splendid gauge — easily 
59c—is yours without cost. Send subscription 20¥ 
before you forget it—only 50e — and while we 
furnish the gauges, dress: 
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excess of sulphur in its composition. 
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A Child’s Financial Education. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Bertha A. De Motte, Ind. 

Every child should know something of 
the actual value of money and the parents 
should begin when he is quite young to 
give him lessons on finance in an indirect 
way. Too often the child only knows 
how to associate pennies with some kind 

weets. 
parents often indulge in the harmful 
habit of giving pennies to their children 
to be spent for sweets. The child will 
run to the nearest grocery or candy store 
to exchange his pennies for candy as soon 


as he can, often getting some fancy im- P 


ure kind. Certainly he should have 
sweets at intervals but he should know 
something of how to select and be regu- 
jated in the amount he eats. But that 
js not the side we are looking at. He 
should know that he should save his 

nnies, at least a part of them, and then 
spend them in a profitable way and for 
things he will likely want very much 
lateron. | ‘ ; } 

The habit of spending his pennies as 
soon as he gets them lays the foundation 
of a spendthrift career. This tendency 
will either have to be curbed later or he 
willecome toneed. Weknow what happens 
to the man or woman who spends his or 
her money recklessly and do not want our 
children to get into those same habits. 

The School Savings Bank System is 
doing much to overcome the tendencies 
of spending the pennies and should have 
the co-operation of every parent. Pupils 
have deposited savings amounting to over 
three million dollars in the 1,149 public 
schools in the United States. In this 
way they are learning the meaning of 
thrift. Some have saved enough to help 
them through college or academy, some 
help their parents, and some have saved 
a “starter” to begin in some kind of 
business. ’ 

But not nearly all the children have the 
advantage of going to a school where 
there is a School Savings Bank system. 
They can have some system in their home 
and be taught how to save and how to 
spend the little or much they have. 

The boy who is to have the corn off a 
small plot of ground if he tends it, will 
show greater ambition to make corn grow 
there. When the corn is sold and he has 
put his money in his bank or invested in a 
suit of clothes, he will tell you with pride 
what he has earned and what he has done 
with his —_—. 

One boy I know begun ‘making his 
own money” as he termed it when quite 
alittle fellow. His father had given him 
the “runty pig’’ and told him how to care 
for it. He succeeded in making a saleable 
hog of it and with the money received for 
it bought two pigs from his father. Then 
he raised a litter of pigs, and so continued. 
But the father saw another side so he 
told his son he would have to pay for part 
of the feed now. The boy gladly did so 
and got a lesson that meant more than 
all the problems he had in school up to 
that time. He had his little failures and 
success, but won in the.end. He is but a 
boy in the grades yet he will take great 
pride in showing his horse and buggy, his 
cow and calf, and go into details of telling 
just how he got them if you will listen. 

The little daughter will be happy from 
receiving a share of the sales of the poul- 
try when she has helped to take care of it. 
If she has a garden bed or two she will 
feel highly honored to have encouraging 
words given her when she furnishes a 
dish of lettuce or radishes for dinner. 
Then if she can sell a small amount of 
what she has taken care of and have a few 
pennies to add to her savings she will 
be gaining lessons along with her brother. 

Perhaps the mother could buy the new 
hair ribbons the little daughter wants 
quicker than she could help her devise 
some plan of getting her own, but then 
when she thinks of the child’s needs and 
the real value of the lesson, she will en- 
courage her to see how and where she 
might make a few pennies, or spend some 
she has already earned for the coveted 
article. We should teach our children 
the value of the right way of earning and 
the use of money. 

———_o-——- 
_Woman’s long struggle for complete 
Intellectual freedom is almost ended, 
and certain victory is already in sight. 
1 spite of the sarcasm and ridicule of 
Satirists and comic poets, in spite of the 
antipathy of philosophers and the antag- 
onisms of legislators who persisted in 
treating women as inferior beings, they 
are finally in view of the goal toward 
which they have, through so many long 
Me been bending their best efforts. 
oreover, so effective and so concentrated 
has been their work during recent years 
that they have accomplished more toward 
Securing complete intellectual enfran- 
thisement than during the previous 
Wenty centuries. 
—_o-———_ 

But the ladies of Athens, those who 
Were of the very flower of that State, 
Were child-bearers and housekeepers only, 
seldom seen and never heard in public, 


following this advice of Penales when he | 
said: ‘Greatest Will be her glory who is 
least talked of among men, whether for 
good or evil.’’ In the Roman Empire 
the attitude was different, and women! 
responded gloriously to the opportunities 
offered them for intellectual development, 
eaihe forth the crabbed old Cato’s dis-| 
gusted remark: ‘‘We Romans rule over | 
all men and our wives rule over us.’”’— 
New York Times. | 
—_0—_—_——- | 

For the Amateur Paperhanger. | 
There are many women who are still : 
old-fashioned enough to do their own' 
apering, especially in the country where ; 
it is not easy to get apaperhanger. These 
women will be glad to learn that removing ! 
the old paper and cleaning the walls may | 
be made a simple task if a thick paste is 
made by adding flour and a few spoonfuls 
of salt to boiling water, this paste being 
mixed with a few ounces of acetic acid. | 
This paste should be applied with a brush 
to the old wall paper and allowed to re- 
main a few minutes. The old paper will 
then come off in large strips and there will 
be a noticeable absence of dust or dirt. 
In making a paste for use in putting on 
the new paper use one pint of flour, one 
tablespoon of sugar and mix in cold water 











O other farm implement of 
modern times has so clearly 
demonstrated its superiority 

over all others of its kind. The 
patented Pivot Axle Seat Bar } 
Lever Dodging Device can be 
obtained only on the Little Jap. 
It is the only cultivator perfectly 
adapted for either hillside or 
level ground use—among straight 
or crooked rows. A boy can oper- 
ate it as easily as a man—weight 
of operator makes no difference.: 
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We are the originators of the ee 
only guarantee that stands the Ls 
test in the scales of Justice. = ‘. 
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- Even if we asked as much 





jo nada a i sia camellias: as others, the Little Jap would The Little Jap is the easiest of 
The sugar makes the paste stick. If still be the greatest cultivator all cultivators for the team to 
thinned with vinegar instead of with value on the market. We handle. 
water, it will never sour. These things guarantee it to please you bet- We furnish the Little Jap with 
are well worth knowing. ter than nan Peso ond parca all kinds of pin break and spring 
eco: you can possibly buy or we wi ‘> sh 1 rface gangs 
Statement of the Ownership, Manage- trip shovel gangs, surlace gangs, 
- , gladly rotund your monty. spring tooth gangs and disc 


ment, Circulation, Etc., 

















of Green’s Fruit Grower, published monthly at _The Bradley line includes gangs. Prices from $21.25 u 
Rochester, N. Y., sequmed! by the Act of Radect single row and double row rid- gang - $ P. 
m4, eer ‘ nnaiaiaine ing and walking cultivators of 
ame 0} ‘08 ice ress _: * 

Editor—Charles A. Green......... Rochester, N. Y. all kinds. P You will find them 

Managing Editor—Charles A. Green Rochester, N. Y. fully described in our big Gen- 

ee ne ee te, N.Y. eral Catalog, but if you want 
Publisher—Green’s Fruit Grower Co. Rochester.N.Y. our new Cultivator and Im- 

Prcboine nibs a . meg give names and ers pre plement Book, which describes 
plies wm pool oiding 1 per cent. or more of total our complete line of Bradley 
Charles A. MMS cock an hee Rochester. N. ¥. cultivators, harrows, plows, 
} ES SG 5 Ose cess cag loe Rochester, N. Y. i i 
Jennie C. Green... eee, eae planters, etc., besides buggies, 
Mildred E. Burleigh............. Rochester, N. Y. wagons, harness, gasoline en- 
Marion E. Granger....... .. Rochester, N. Y. gines, supplies for dairymen, 
Frank W. Martz..... ......-..Boonsboro, Md. poultrymen, fruit growers, 
Henry A. Brinckman............... Lehighton, Pa. etc., just say “Send me Cul- 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- . t ” : 
curity holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total tivator Book No. 72G64 . 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None 

Average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 


7 
b¢ Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months = 
preceeding the date of this statment. (This infor- ran ——— = 
mation is required from daily rewspapers only.) eh so ia 


Signed, Robert E. Burleigh, Business Manager. 
































Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day 
of March 1914, e 
Nettie M. Hubbard, 


Sl alia Mig 8 ©. 600,000 FLOWER FOLKS ==: 
f we 
Save the Honey Bees. ECP ae ee A ‘ 
% Read P: 


Fe ark’s Flower Books, and go by Park's advice, Park's Seeds aro 


A word of caution ought to be said at WRB the BEST, and sold at bargain prices. Park's Floral Guide, over 600 flower 
this time on the subject of spraying fruit a aE ee ee ae bee oer p Nr agtnas.  MER 
trees with poisonous solutions containing é * Park’s Floral Magazine Saat Baas Entirely floral. 
arsenate of lead or paris green while the . d Tilustrated, bright ond genotiont. The Serene a. Ay 
oe =e ae + sect he gh yes y 2 WE Giadioluesin all the finest tats ond 1 markings, sure to bloom. beautiful 
is to spray when the petals begin to fall. 1 E+? 100 Gladiolus Free. 8"4 19 names ($1.50 a mail you, as 

: : rar \\ > » t, 100 Gladiol d to each subscriber 10 

In Ohio and perhaps other states it 1s NE aly eS bulbs and Magasine a year. Tit mai bulbs for each eabscription } you get. 
against the law of the state to spray fruit pa Park's Gladiolus are the finest strain. None better. There's profit 
trees while they are in full bloom i This ae in the cut flowers. Get your share. 1000 Big Bulbs prepaid $6.00; 500, $3.25. 
law, of course, is to protect the honey : nas, eS tend a paz and io peckte Choice Feenen a. 10 
bee. a Park's Ziorel Magasine 2 cts.; ne’ oth lots, 20 packets, with Magasine year’ St cts. 





In view of the inestimable value of the 





bees to the whole fruit industry, no fruit 
grower can afford to spray with poisonous 
solutions when his trees are in full bloom 


with the honey bee working for him in TO DESTROY APHIS, THRIPS, ETC. 


his orchard. 





It may be true that the codling moth i jury i 
can be more thoroughly destroyed by the Without Inj 0 Foliage 
use of poisonous solutions when the SPRAY WITH 


blossoms are open and full. 


Against this, however, there is not only 
the danger of destroying the helpful re 4 3 3 
honey bee, but there is a danger of injur- 
ing the blossoms, and our advice there- 
fore would be not to spray while fruit 


trees are in full bloom. This application 


should not be made until the petals fall. SULPHATE OF NICOTINE 
No fruit grower can afford to destroy the : : 
bees or the birds. Not even the cherry “Black Leaf 40” is highly recommended by experiment stations and 
grower. The robin which has such an spraying experts throughout the entire United States. _ , 
unlimited capacity for eating cherries, Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. __ 
is worth more to the fruit grower than all Also, ‘‘Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water; no clogging of 
the cherries he can possibly stow away nozzles. 
under his beautiful breast. PRICES: 
We know of a 15-acre cherry orchard 10-Pound Can....... err. 1 P 


in the midst of a section, where natural- 
ists say the birds are thickest, that netted 
the owner a little more than $200.00 an 
acre. Actual net result was $3,200 from 
the fifteen acres. Could anyone ever 
forgive this man for doing anything to 


Makes about 1,500 to 2,00C gallons for Pear Thrips, with addition of 3 
per cent. distillate of oil emulsion; or about 1,000 gallons for Green Aphis, 
Pear Psylla, Melon Aphis, etc., or about 800 gallons for Black Aphis and 
Woolly Aphis—with addition of 3 or 4 pounds of any good laundry soap to 
each 100 gallons of water. 





destroy the birds? NICUNOND Hl ee Fiend, o SAR hss « digs os Ha Geaievw aindhie ao ee'sms o's ck aarp 
For every cherry that a robin eats, ae NIG GION a, isk «<a, Dhralels aka ba Bd ~ 5S RG aes « a 85 
he should be credited with destroying Write us for free leaflet giving spraying formulae. 
perhaps thousands of injurious insécts. If you cannot obtain “Black Leaf 40’’ from a local dealer, send us P. O. 
The robin is the friend of the fruit man. Money Order, and we will ship you by express at the above prices, (for the 
Yea even the cherry man.—R. E. B. United States), prepaying the expressage to your nearest railroad town in 
ai eae the United States. There is a duty charged on all shipments made into 
Three years ago we sold off half the farm Canada. 


and gl yee new - our Keven — 
worry in half. Since then we have live 

more and enjoyed ite bewer dan mail! The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 
the ing renee we pos eying her a (Incorporated) 

too-big farm. ow | wish we ha own 
and done this before all the chigdren went LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
away. We never had time to have good 


times when they were still with us.—R. M. 
Moore. When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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1932 Stores Building, 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 















Harrisons Apple Trees 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Few other trees equal those from Harrisons’. 





straight, strong, and healthy, with a great mass of fibrous roots. 

We bud our trees from bearing | 
orchards, which gives superior 
bearing tendencies. to variety name. 


GET OUR 1914 CATALOGUE 





Real information about Apples for all sections—Baldwin, Stayman, McIntosh, Winesap, 
Tells how we grow them so well, gives plans for laying out an or- 


Yellow Transparent. 
chard and directions for setting trees. Sent free on request. 


“How to Grow and Market Fruit”, a handbook for fruit growers, 
50 cents, which is rc bated on fi st $5 order. 
Write us today about your plans and varieties you expect to plant. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 497, BERLIN, MD. 








The soil and climate at 
Berlin, the expert care and cultivation we give our trees make them big, 


We sell only the trees we grow, 
and we guarantee them to be true 














| WANT 200 SALES AGENTS 
AT $1200 TO $3600 A VEAR 


To introduce my new Compress © and Vacuum Washing Machine to every 
home in the country, I want 200 additional representatives os to bx in work 









once in their home counties. I consider this machine the most brilliant in- LA iA 
a achievement of the age in househol a necessities. is selling 4 YY 
have everheard of—going like o YY 
PROFITS START FIRST “DAY ef, 
a » 
No waiting or guessing. The price of Z Cod as A Be 
omy 5S = Son sale nt every house A child can use it. 
h business at at 200 per cent profit Abolishes labor of wash 
tezou, he biggest opportunity ever a day. Women discard $15 
Ss want hustiers—men and and $20 machines for it. 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Intercropping in Berry Patches. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Roberts Conover, 

Such truck crops as may be harvested 
by the middle of the summer may be 
grown in young berry patches without 
injury to its future health. Of course, 
a succession of truck crops from spring 
to fall would be unfavorable to the young 
berry bushes with regard to the moisture 
supply, at least. Bountiful applications 
of fertilizers to the vegetables grown as 
intercrops will give the fruit bushes a 
fine “sendoff? as well. Crook-necked 
squash, cucumber, melons, tomato, pepper, 
okra, beans, carrots and sweet potatoes 


years of bearing the plants get so thick 
that they must be thinned out. A furrow 
should be plowed from each side of the 
row leaving a ridge of plants about a foot 
wide; thus securing a new stand of plants 
without setting another patch. 

Rotation of crops can be practiced tg 
advantage. The old patch can be plowed 
up and seeded to another crop while g 
new patch is being started. Of course 
this should not be done until after the 
berries are gone. A good plan of rota. 
tion would be to plant the old patch tg 
corn or stock peas, following it the second 
year with a crop of clover, and planting 
in potatoes, corn or peas the third year, 











The above teetion shows a blackberry patch 
of blackberries. 
or truck garden is secured. 





are very successfully between 
berries. 

The soil must be kept thoroughly clean. 
If weeds get in ahead, the vegetable crop 
is doomed and the fruit bushes will suffer. 

The illustration shows a young black- 
berry patch intercropped with vegetables 
each middle space being occupied by a 
different kind of a vegetable. In this 
case the grower runs a fruit and vegetable 
route which requires variety and but a 
limited amount of each variety. He 
allows no part of his small farm to be idle 
and intercrops his young berry patches 
very successfully. 

The blackberry is such a rampant 
grower that later croppings are allowable 
as far as the strength of the vine is con- 
cerned but the necessary later cultivation 
does not induce the early seasoning of 

the new wood which enables it to with- 
stand winter. 

After it has reached bearing age, how- 
ever, the berry patch should receive no 
strain. The first needs moisture and 
intercropping constantly limits thesupply. 

Young strawberry plants may be set 
where vegetables are growing and take 
the entire ground after the vegetable 
crop is harvested. 


grown 





— 
BERRY NOTES FROM FARMER’S 
GUIDE. 
Strawberry Culture, 

There is no other berry 
that can be grown with as 
“| much profit as the straw- 
f@/ berry, provided the grower 
) understands the necessary 
requirements and gives it the 
proper care and attention. 
It is extremely hardy, and for this reason 
can be grown well in northern latitudes. 

The plants may be set either in the 
spring, or in the fall, but I prefer spring 
setting and believe it is better as the —— 
plants get a much thicker stand be- 
fore freezing weather begins. New 
ground is the best of all for straw- 
berries, and the land should slope to 
the east or southeast. They should be 
set in rows four feet apart, and from one 
and one-half feet to two feet apart in the 
rows. All the varieties are divided into 
two classes—the perfect and imperfect. 
The latter class will not bear alone, there- 
fore they must have the perfect to fer- 
tilize them. When setting every third 
row should be perfect. 

Fresh manure should not be put on the 
ground that is to be _Planted, as it will 





cause an abundance of grub worms which | 


will destroy many of the plants; and to 
succeed a good stand must be obtained. 
The effect of strawberry on land is 
undoubtedly enriching, as the decaying 
leaves and vines naturally return fer- 








tility to the soil. After two or three 





with rows of vegetables growing between the rows 


By planting each row to a different variety of vegetable a nice collection for the home 





then back in strawberries the following 
spring. 

Washing in the patch may be greatly 
prevented by ome cm with straw in the 
fall. This will aid also in keeping the 
plants from freezing out, and where the 
soil is sandy it will make a screen for the 
berries to rest on, thus keeping them 
clean and bright. 


S rawberries 












rants, 8, Grapes, Fruit 
Trees, R Eggs for 
Hatching, oses, (3h Baskets. talog. 
L.J.¥armer, Box 407 , Pulaski, N.Y. 


Straw berry 
Plants My Specialty 


. Largest grower in 
the Southwest. 

BEST “PLANTS AT RIGHT PRICES 18 MY MOTTO 

Asparagus and Sweet Potato Plants 


Big stock of Best a rates ~y Catalog and Prices 
fore 
J. A. BAUER, Box we 5 Judsonia, Arkansas 


ALL ABOUT Standpat Everbearing Strawben) 


and other important new varieties 
Our 21st annual catalog now ready. 
C.N.FLANSBURGH & SON, Jackson,Mich. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES 


Nearly 100 varieties to select from. We guaral- 
= our plants to be high-grade and equal to ay. 

Our 18th annual catalogue is ready. Write 
one. 











The Flansburgh & Potter Company 
Box 351, Leslie, Mich. 








— GRAPEVINES 


69 varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, etc. 
stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines—10c. a Sn 
list free. Lewis Roesch, Box E, Fredonia, N. Y. 


ckage whieh 
THE BERLIN QUART white package W: 
A} insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write tor 
1914 Mag =! showiee our 
complete line, an 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Bot 
Company, 
. Berlin He Bight, ae Ohio. _ 


20, 000,000! 
STRAWBERRY 
P PLANTS rosusind 


20th Century Catalog 
TELLS 8 EVE! cRYTHING 


110 varieties to select 








_ OUR SPECIALTY 














Prices low for quality eon 
E.W. Townsend, Salisbury, M4. Dept 
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A model soil for-strawberry. growing is 
g light sandy loam, well drained, either 
naturally or artificially ,and abundantly 
supplied with plant food and free from 
noxious weeds. It should not bake or 
pecoome hard during droughts, but it 
should be mellow and easily worked. It 
should drain so that the surface will dry 
quickly after a rain in order that cultiva- 
tio can be resumed, as frequent and 


thorough cultivation is one of the primary. Some Rules to be Observed for the~treatment should be made within three 


requisites for successful strawberry grow- 
ing. 


-_——0o--_—_- 

Rhubarb is one of the earliest vegetables 
which we look forward to in the spring. 
It will start to grow almost as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, and it has 
an acid which is very beneficial, and seems 
to be just what we need. 
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bers, pumpkins, squashes, 


Chicago, McCormick Block 
San Francisco, 25 California St. 





To Get Profit 
from Melons 


feed the soil what melons need 

for normal growth, prompt ripen- 
ing, full sugar formation and 
rich flavor. 
without plenty of available 


POTASH 


Avoid low-grade mixtures. 
half ton to three quarters of a ton, per acre, of 5-6-10 goods. 


You'll find, too, that Potash Pays, when used as above on cucum.- 


These cannot be had 





Supplement the compost with a 


We will sell any amount of Potash from one 200- 
Ib. bag up. Write for prices and free books of formulas, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Savannah Bank & Trust Bldg. 
New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 


Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 





Sulfate of Potash for $1.00. 


McCormick Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 





POTASH by Parcel Post 


We will sell you 20 pounds Muriate of Potash or 20 pounds 


DELIVERED FREE by Parcel Post—anywhere east of the 
Mississippi and north of Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Send cash, stamps or money order to our nearest office 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Continental Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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What Makes 


High Pressure—to throw a strong, fine spray. A Pump—of 
suflicient capacity under slow speed. k 
mixture well stirred. Some Method of Cleaning the strainer. 
Ask any fruit farmer with experience. He will tell you that the most annoying thing 
is to find pump suction or nozzles clogged when he has a tank full of spray mixture 
d and must clean out before his sprayer will work. 


' @ 99 

Ospraymo’” Line 
Automatic Brushes with Mechanical Agitators are furnished 
with Empire King Barrel V ( c 
Sprayer, also with all LEADER Gasoline Engine machines. 
The prices are low considering the efficiency, durability and 
capacity. Are you interested? A postal will bring you into 
touch with our nearest agency. r 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 226 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 





a Good Sprayer? 


An Agitator—to keep 


Pump and Waison-Ospraymo Potato 





















forkner Orchard 
Poa: Cultivator 


Does more work with less draft and leaves a 
. better surface mulch than any other cultivator made. 
it Works Right Up To Your Trees 


, Cultivating the entire surface beneath low branches 
without disturbing boughs or fruit. 


Write for ,cata- 


# logue and free book ‘Modern Orchard Tillage.’ 
600 Nevade Street, Marshalitown, lowa 








NATIONAL GIFT CO., Box 146, ELMIRA, KN. Y. 
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‘J, and take back ail you cannot dispose of. 











Control of the Codling-Moth. 


Director C. P. Gillette. 
(Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station) 

The experiences of Colorado apple 
growers for the past year make it seem 
more important than ever to grow only 
the very highest quality of apples for the 
market, as the cheaper grades do not pay 
expenses. 

Do not fail to make the first codling 
moth spray as soon as the apple blossoms 
are nine-tenths off the tree. 

Have spray outfits enough to complete 
the first application within eight or ten 
days after the petals of any variety have 
fallen. 

If the weather is warm, some varieties 
may close their calyces within six or 
seven days the time the petals drop and 
then it is too late to do most effectual 
spraying for the protection of the crop. 

A good power outfit cannot be expected 
to take care of more than about twenty 
acres of, large .apple trees all blooming 
at one time. 

Careful tests have proven that it re- 
quires-fgom six to ten gallons of liquid 
for the treatment of a single large apple 
tree for the calyxspray. This will enable 


or four weeks after the first. ‘This time 
the spray should be finely divided and so 
applied as to cover the surface of the 
fruit and foliage. This spray is to poison 
the worms that attempt to burrow into 
the apples from some other point than 
the calyx. 

To do thorough spraying of large 
trees it 18 necessary to have a tower over 
the spray tank and a long spray road so 
that the spray may be directed downward 
with force into the ealyx cups. 


If the worms can be well controlled by 
the arsenical sprays; it will hardly pay to 
use bandages to catch the worms on the 
tree trunks. If the worms become abun- 
dant in spite of the thorough spraying, 
it is then advisable to use bands also, 
which should be removed every week or 
ten days for the pur of destroying 
the worms that collect under them. 
Bands need not be removed after August 
10th until the apples have been picked, 
as all worms entering the bands after that 
date would remain in the bands until the 
next spring. 

-_—_—-0v--- 
, A.lost horseshoe may bring good luck, 
but merely rouses ire when it’s picked up 
by jagged nails upon an auto tire. 











; Sevins the apple trees in an orchard a few miles west of Rochester, N. Y., showing a moderate 
pric 


outfit. 





the orchardist to make a fairly close 
calculation as to whether or not sufficient 
material is being used to get best results. 

When making this first treatment the 
one effort should be to fill every calyx 
cup with the poisoned liquid. The 
orchardist should make frequent exami- 
nations of the trees just treated to deter- 
mine whether or not the calyx cups have 
been filled. 

The poison deposited in these calyx 
cups remains there throughout the sum- 
mer season, to destroy any worms that 
attempt to enter the calyx up to the time 
the apples are picked. 

f the worms are at all abundant or if 
the crop is rather light, a second thorough 





CANNING OUTFITS 


STA 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


Canning Outfits costs little, very easily oper- 
ated. Over 100,000 in actual use. Can in 


either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids. 
My big 1914 catalog i rf 

hs of users of my Canners. Write for a copy today, it _is free. 
¥. 8. STAHL, ‘Box 801 Quin is 


is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 
cy, Dlino: 
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MARVELOUS INVENTION THAT MAKES THE OLD FASHIONED 


a better Washing Machine for the price we ask! Think of it—a machine that retails for only $1.50.—that 
e 


m and head the 
alivo—don’t delay—scnd a postal 


HURRY--BE 








PER WEEK }_ PROFIT 


arade to success. Act now, 
ay. THE AIR OELL W. 


4 » mak 
lull | LUTTE }'}/ does the work of heavy, cumbersome outtits that cost $10, $15 and $25, No 
: fi Lid, lasts a life-time—strong and powerful, yet so light 
: The Air Cell puts an end to back-breakin youth-destroying, health-wrecking Lg 
ING ¥ for women, 1d on absolute guarantee of money back if dissatisfied. Oan you beat 
‘W NS. Ley tg | Wanted At Once. Territory free. per cent profit. ormous demand, to 89. 
IV 








) $45 SALESMEN - GEN’L AGENTS- MANAGERS 


TO An ounce of decision is worth a ton of delay. Be alive—get away from ordinary 
$9 1 propositions—get your share of the big money. One million Washers will be sold, 
[200 %] ACCEPT THIS FINE OFFER NOW J7xicicfine 
200 % the article is new; while the demand is so prea ‘walle | aaa 


bilities are so good for you. Get details of the money-making o 
| portunity offered to you through this absolutely new guaranteed 


ASH-BOARD USELESS! 


wer needed—costs nothi 
that a child can use it and do a whole washing in ten minutes. \} 


? Agents, General A 


+ full particu'~~3 about this wonderful invention, Be 
HER ©O., 483 Valentine Blig., TOLEDO, OHIO 






ALIVE--ACT AT ONCE 


We challenge 
the World to 





ng to operate— & 
No more wash-day slavery 


r week to hustlers. Get 











Plant Asparagus—A good patch of 
asparagus is a nice thing to have. A 
hundred plants are not too much for a 
good sized family, says The Practical 
Farmer. 


Asparagus is a hardy plant. You 
cannot kill it by exposure to low tem- 
peratures. It should be planted just as 
soon as the ground can be put in good, 
workable order in spring, and the sooner 
it is planted the better chance it will 
have to grow and give a good yield in a 
year or two hence. Then after it has 
once reached the bearing age, it will be 








good for many years, and give you an 
annual and valuable crop unfailingly. 
Pick out a well drained, warm loam. 
Make it rich. In fact, you cannot use 
too much manure for it, and I do not 
know of any way in which you could use 
the manure more profitably. Plow deep, 
8 or even 10 inches if the surface soil has 
that depth. Give the plants plenty of 
room. ‘The rows, if more than one, may 
be made 5 feet apart, and the plants set 
2 feet apart in the rows. When the 
plants have plenty of root room, the 
stalks will come up fat and succulent. and 
give more bulk and weight than the 
slender stalks on more crowded plants. 
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Low 30-Day Price 


On Edwards 


STEEL Shingles 


: 

Don’t make a single move toward that new 
roof until you get Edwards’ Special Cut-Price 
Proposition for April. Save $15 to $30 under 
best wood shingles and get a genuine leak- 
proof, rust-proof, fire-proof and lightning- 
proof STEEL Shingle roof. A roof that will 
outlast your house or barn, 


~~ 

Put On With Hammer and Nails 

You can lay an Edwards Steel Shingle Roof ten 
times as easy and ten times as quick as wood 
shingles. Shingles come in big eets, 100 ina 
cluster. Lay them right over old roof or yng 
ng if you like. ‘o painting, no 5 
Everything furnished. 


Can’t Leak —Can’t Burn 
Bawards *“‘Tightcote” process (covered by 
ents) means dipping in melted zinc after cut ing 
et stamping. Olose-titting overlap protects nail- 
ge CG) place for rust to start or water to get 
Bieta 
wards 


when laid is really all one piece. No 

Bteel k by Hehining. We 

back this statement 000 nd. 
You get this guaran’ 


f ever struc’ 
witha arantee 


tee when you buy. 
Special April Price, Freight Paid 
Rece: we made a most advant. purch 
steel. for 30 days only we are able to quote 
a price that will you. Send for new Bar- 
= Circular No. 454 and give dimension of roof 
youcan. Thousands are writing, so don’t delay. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
404-454 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





















EVERBLOOMING , Se 


ROSES 25 


Inclading a genuine plant of the wonderful new 


CLIMBER, ‘*COUNT ZEPPELIN’” § 


Unsurpassed Station Rese—Better Than 
Brilliant rose-colored flowers, in immense trusses, Cupped 
form, double. Theother five sre: Antoine e, rosy 
flesh on yellow ground; Wellesley, silvery pink; Mile.F. 
Kruger, copper-yellow; Mrs. Ben R. Cant, deep red; 
Rhea Reid, cherry-rose. The six, all strong plants on own 
b roots, postpaid for 25 cents. Will bloo 
30 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR $1.00 


6 Beddi 5 

We will send any one of these splendid collections on 
receipt of 25 cents; or the entire four collections and the 6 
{ Roses named above, 30 plants in all, for only $1.00. We pay 
all postage and guarantee s«fe arrival and satisfaction. 
Our 1914 Catalogue FREE TO ALL, Write for it to-day. 4 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 920 Springfield, Ohio 
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“JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED” 
We will send you these six beauties, 
all charges prepaid, for only 25 cents, 
Maiden’s Blash, silver pink; Natalie 


deep crimson; F. R. Patzer, 


—. 








Boullet, 
boff; Lady Hillingdon, apri yellows 

art; ce ‘ellow; 
Excelsa, new fiery red’ mbler, Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Don't Miss These Bargains 
+250 

50 


contains many simi- 
te for a our today— 
LEY, Box 72 peti 
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always grown on their own roots. 63 years’ 

xperience.Satisfactio and safe arrival guar- 
D' . “Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” is 
@ most relialle book on roses ever printed, De- 
scribes over 1 ,000 varieties of roses and other plants 
and how to grow them. It’s free. Send to-day. 


THE DINGEE & COWARD CO., Box 452, WEST GROVE, PA. 


aah $15.2 














East of Missy River. 
of Mississipri River. 
Low Down” 

Cai trong, substanti 
hard wood y- Steel 
wheels, wide tires, steel 
axle, Body 12x40x6o ins. 
Capacity z400lbs. Hun- 
dredsof pleasedcustomers 
alloverthe country. 











Saves its cost every year. 


“HOBSON & COMPANY, Box 50, Easton, Pa. 





Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the S ) N DOW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 






It runs on kerosen> (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipmen ithout cranking— 
runs jn either direction—throttle gov- 
erneéd—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while ranning—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 



















\\ back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
y bend a I today for free catalog, 
which shows how Sandow will be useful 
to you. Our special advertising propo- 
sition saves you one-half cost of first 
engine sold in yourcounty. (167) 
b) Detroit Metor Car Supply Co. 
10 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 












Design for Bed of Flowering Shrubs. 


Here is a design of a bed or garden 
of shrubs. This bed or garden can be 
laid out in any size desired, to correspond 
with the size of your grounds. You can 
build around this center a cement walk 
or you could omit the walk and simply 
have the bed surrounded by a well kept 
lawn. Notice that in the center of this 
bed is a small circular bed which may be 
planted to geraniums, to inexpensive 
annual flowers, or to ornamental grasses 
such as Ostrich Plume grass or to Spirea 
Van Houttei, Perennial Phlox or rose 
bushes. 

Or this circular bed may be omitted 
altogether leaving simply a well kept 
lawn instead of this border of shrubs. 

Our artist in representing the border 
for this bed, which is the main part of it, 
has represented it as being planted ex- 
clusively to rose bushes but this was not 
my idea although rose bushes can be 
planted with good effect. My thought 
is to have the extensive border composed 
of various kinds of inexpensive shrubs. 
It is not necessary to make a large expense 
in order to secure attractive shrubs, 
blossoming at various dates, so that this 
border will have something in blossom at 
all the growing seasons of the year. 

I recommend for this border evergreens 
to be planted at intervals, on all sides 
such as Norway Spruce and American 
Arbor Vitae (White Cedar). Then scat- 
tered around on all sides of this border, 
eee of California Privet, which are 

eautiful in foliage also in blossom and 
which retains its foliage frequently all 








greatly admired by all beholders. We 
also have the double white variety,— 
Princess Louise. This is of wonderful 
beauty, but is much more delicate in 
growth and does not bloom as freely. 
The late variety,—the Paniculata, is a 
great favorite with us too. Our specimen 
blooms in late summer and early fall in 
great profusion. Although the clematis 
is called a hardy plant, yet in our cold 
climate (Western New York) we have 
found it much better to clip our plants 
(late in the fall) back to two or three 
feet and lay them down with the trellis, 
then mulch quite heavily with rotted 
stable manure. This mulch serves two 
purposes, that of protecting and fertiliz- 
ing. In the spring, after danger of 
freezing is over, we again put the plants 
in place and growth starts immediately.— 
Mrs. Ella F. Flanders, New York. 
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Traction Sprayers 


Sprays 4 rows with 12 nozzles, 3on each. 8 are low. 
down nozzles for still more thorough spraying of sides 
and underside of vines. Spraying saves your crop and 
increases the yield. .One of a dozen 


FOUR and 


Traction Sprayers, 55 or 100 gallon wood tanks, double 
or single acting pumps, wind shift, nozzles, strainers, 
thorough mixing, no corrosion. Ask your dealer about 
them and write us now for new **Spray’’ book, spray 
information and lron Age Farmand Garden News, 
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Age for Planting:—You will read | 
considerable these days about the age of | 
apple trees for orchard planting. Some 
advise one year trees, some two year 
trees. Now, if I had a good friend whom, 
I knew was well up in tree pruning, etc., 
I would probably suggest one year trees. 
Or had I a friend who lived near by whose 
orchard I could give attention for the 
first year or two I possibly would advise 
one year trees, but I realize, and it is a 
well known fact, that comparatively few 
know how to prune a one year tree for 
good résults. Therefore it seems advis- 
able for the general welfare of planters 
to set strong two year trees. These come 
from the nursery having had the leading 




















ROSE GARDEN. 





winter; then fill in the border with such 
hardy flowering plants as Hardy Hy- 
drangea, Golden Leaved Elder, Golden 
Bell, Japan Quince, Purple Leaved Bar- 
berry, Spirea Van Houttei, Spirea Rosea, 
Bridal Wreath, Spirea Anthony Waterer, 
Spirea Bumalda, white’and purple lilacs, 
Althea, Deutzia, Dwarf Barberry, Mock 
Orange, Snowball, Purple and White 
Fringe, Tree Cranberry, Anchusa, Wei- 
gela, Yucca Perennial Phlox, Striped 
Ribbon Grass, Golden Glow, Peonies 
with here and there rose bushes of various 
colors. 

I planted shrubs similar to the above 
last spring, setting different kinds of 
shrubs scattered all over the bed, as if 
massed together they would not be so 
desirable. If you plant rose bushes in 
one section and the Barberry in another 
section by themselves they would not be 
so attractive as they would if all the 
shrubs were scattered and planted in 
different positions. 

In the bed that I planted last spring I 











placed California Privet as a border 
around a bed of flowering shrubs with the 
intention of keeping it clipped very low. 
Inside of this border of Privet hedge 
lants I planted the other shrubs that I 
ave named above, all of which are hardy 
and thrifty and require no professional 
skill to make them grow and bloom in 

rofusion. Some of the shrubs named 
oe beautiful fruit which they hold 
through the fall and almost through the 
winter. The average price of the shrubs 
named in this connection will not be over 
25 cents each. Such a bed can be pre- 
pared and planted and the shrubs pur- 
chased at an expense of from $5 to $25 





according to the size of the bed. 
—V—— 
Clematis. 

Among the many beautiful climbers I 
have grown, none have given me more 
pleasure or satisfaction than the clematis. 
Two years ago I set out a fine young plant 
of the Jackmanni variety. It made ex- 
cellent growth the first season and gave 
me nice blossoms. Last year it climbed 
to the top of the porch over which it was 
trained, and gave us a profusion of its 
wonderful purple blossoms, and was 








shoot cut back at one year old and with a 
desirable head already formed, which with 
a cutting back of the limbs of the last 
season’s growth at time of setting leaves 
a tree ready to develop into a well formed 
orchard specimen.—E. H. Burson. 
_———_0O-—--_—" 

Conveying of Plant Diseases by Bees. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I once 
read of a case in one of your states where 
a man planted an orchard in an isolated 
locality and the trees flourished up to the 
time he introduced bees. His trees then 
showed distress and on sending twigs 
away to be examined he learned that the 
cause was fire blight. It was found that 
the bees were brought from a district 
suffering from blight, and on making 
further investigations the bacteria of 
blight was found to be situated in the 
hives themselves. The moral therefrom 
is to avoid importing bees from districts 
where blight is known to exist. The 
point I want cleared up is, can_ the bac- 
teria which is in the gum exuding from 
diseased limbs, etc., be taken by bees to 
the hives, stowed away there all winter, 
and carried out again in the springtime 
by bees to blossoms, thereby inoculating 
the fruit blossoms, twigs, branches, etc., 
and the possible ruin of the tree if un- 
noticed. It is claimed by some people 
here that no evidence that the bacteria 
could exist in hives for any length of time 
has ever been published by scientific men 
of either the United States or anywhere 
else. Is this so, or not? 

This is really a most important ques- 
tion to solve, for should it be possible for 
bees to carry the bacteria from the hives 
to the fruit blossoms in springtime, we 
shall always have this pest with us, unless 
the hives be destroyed and clean colonies 
be brought in from districts free from 
blight to take their place, for the bee is 
necessary to the orchardist, as we all 
know. I regret not having written to you 
earlier on this important subject, as the 
blossoming season will soon be here again, 
for which we should be armed with all the 
knowledge pertaining to fire blight, as 
well as to the many others we have to 
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SAVE THE TREES 
Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
» Fly, etc., by spraying your trees with 

CAUSTIC e 
GOOD SrorsssFISH Oll 
2 a P NOS 

Sure death to tree pests. Contains 
nothing injurious to trees—fertitizes 
the soil. Used and endorsed by U, §, 
Se our Dept. s< Rencaieare, ‘ 

valuable on Tree a 
F REE Diseases. Write for it today. ad Fis 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phils, 


















Cleans a iting ing of Rats and Mice in short time, 
espe it cleaned, for it is always ready for use. 
Made of galvanized iron, can’t get out of order, 
lasts for years. Large number can be caught 
daily. Go to Catcher mornings, remove device 
inside, which only takes few seconds, take out 
dead rats and mice, replace device, it is r 
for another catch. Small piece cheese is 
doing away with poisons. Catcher is 18 inches 
high, 10 inches diameter. When rats pass de- 
wice they die, no marks left on them. Catcher is 
always clean. One of these Catchers set in 
livery stable in S ton, Pa.. ght over 100 
rats ina month. One sent prepaid to any place ia 
United States upon receipt of $3. Catcher, 8 
in. high, for mice only, prepaid $1. On account 
of shipping charges being fe remittance 
is requested with order. . D. SWARTS, 
inventor and Manufacturer, S n, Pa. 




















HAMILTON MADE 
SPRAYING HOSE 


will spray your trees for several years for one 
cost. 


¥% inch PERFECT spray hose 6 ply 50 ft. 
pieces cqupled, or 44 inch STERLINGWORTH 
reel spray hose in 500 foot lengths. Either 
grade will stand 600 pounds test and will be 
satisfactory for any power or hand sprayer. 


$15.00 per 100 feet. Cash with order. 


Freight paid to your station, shipped direct 
from factory the day the order is received. 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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OME WATER 
Sixty Days Triai. Other 
sizes as iow, for hand or 
power. Write for new way 
Selling Plan 34 00/7 Now : 
SIMPLEX WATER WORKS, Ba timone, MD 
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& BUGGY WHEELS Wiitien $62 


With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Re’ 


AN 
ONY 
IS Ly 







) 
sy (4$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, 
WIN Bites, $210 Romie Wheels, $5.95; Axies $2.25 rer 
DC\Y on Umbrella free. Buy-direct. Ask for Catalog M 


@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL -CO., 603 F St, 





Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 {so rar 


pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among friends. No money 
required. N. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


Spray Your Fruit Trees With 


HEMINGWAY'S 
LEAD ARSENATE 


High analysis 
Easy to mix ; 
Stays in suspension 
Spray or Dust your Potato-Plants and 
rape-Vines wi 


HEMINGWAY'S 
“CAASCU” 


Pronounced “K. S. Q.” 





Kills the Bug 


Prevents Blight ; 
Cannot Burn Foliag¢ 


For Booklets and Prices write to 


Dep’t. G, 
HEMINGWAY & CO., INC 


17 Battery Place, New Y: 





contend with.—Bhodach, Canada, 
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Watch Yourself Go By! 

d aside and watch yourself go by; 
ia fot voureill! as Pt. il instead of ‘I’ 

losely, a8 in other men you note 
Waiene-kneed trousers and the seedy coat; 
Pick flaws, find fault, forget the man is you 

d try to make your estimate ring true. 

Confront yourself and look you in the eye— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


ret all your motives just as though 
You looked on one whose aims you did not know; 
let undisguised contempt surge through you when 
You see you shirk, O commonest of men! 
ise your cowardice, condemn whate’er 
You note of falseness in you anywhere. 
Defend not one defect that shames your eye— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


Inte 


en—with eyes unveiling to what you loathe— 
— that with sweet charity you’d clothe, 
Back to yourself, walled tenement zon ll go 
With tolerance for all who dwell below, : 
The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink, 
love's chain grow stronger by one mighty link, 
When you with ‘he’ as substitute for ‘I,’ 
Have stood aside and watched yourself go by. 


1) 
Farmers Have Degenerated. 

“Such work as we are doing and as other 
States in an inereasing number are be- 
ginning to undertake, will, we believe, 
gradually change the character of Ameri- 
can farming, making it more efficient and 
attractive, and, at the same time, will 
gradually change the character of the 
American farmer, making him a more 
important and effective citizen. 

“The American farmer, owing to the 
cityward rush, has undoubtedly degen- 
erated. One banker in a speech made 
during this session of our association, 
said that not much could be expected of 


8 ihe American farmer before a lot of 


funerals had been solemnized, and there 
was some truth in his contention. 

“The United States Government re- 
ently made a house-to-house canvass in 
certain large infected areas offering to 
teach agriculturists how best to rid their 
cotton fields of the boll weevil and dis- 
covered that 40 per cent. of the individuals 
they had visited had definitely said they 
did not care to learn ‘new fangled’ ways. 
That is a fair sample of the old style 
farmers’ mental attitude. : 

‘In its demonstration work concerning 
rotation of crops, aimed to show farmers 
that soil exhausted by a certain crop must 
have an opportunity for replenishment 
before that crop is raised again on it, 
there was no lack of similar discourage- 
ments. But they will become fewer as 
time passes. 

“As a matter of fact the farmers of this 
country have not been really farming; 
they have been mining from the soil its 
natural resources, making not the slightest 
efort to replenish them. This must be 
disastrous. Says one student of the 
situation : we 

“‘A survey of our National activities 
reveals one significent fact: we are still 
bartering away. the good things of the 
earth in return for the use of capital, 
business and labor values and personal 
services of other people. Our forefathers, 
with a virgin continent behind them, 
could well afford to do this, but their time 
is long past.’ ’’—N. Y. Times. 

—_———0-——_—— 
Ministers Whose Real Vocation is 
Farming. 

Demonstrating that a preacher can be 
both a spiritual adviser and a practical 
farmer as well, the Rev. W. L. Kline, of 
this city, and the Rev. Frank Da Metz, 
of La Salle, are two of the busiest men of 
the cloth in Colorado. 

The Rev. Mr. Kline manages a large 

farm here during the week, and has made 
4 specialty.of running a traction plow, 
breaking up ground for his neighbors. 
Inaddition to this, he holds three services 
every Sunday at the Christian Church, 
ad also a Wednesday night prayer 
meeting. 
The Rev. Mr. Da Metz, of La Salle, is 
likewise industrious. He is pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, manages two large 
me and runsa dairy. He is a practical 
amer. 


_—O-——- 
A Tribute to the Apple. 

An apple is one of the masterpieces of 
lature. A vast, complicated interplay of 
forces worked together to produce it. 

or years the tree grew from seed to 
ttunk and branches, and then through 
Many months it carried on the secret 
subtle chemistry by which it distilled its 
lllcy sweets into its ripened fruit. Burst- 
ig into fragrant bloom and bud in May, 
tt then elaborated its sap into the flesh of 
the apple and flavored it with sugar, 
‘iced it with wine and wrapped it in its 

in but tough integument. The breezes 
ined it, the showers baptized it, the sun 
ised it and the frost mellowed it. It 

‘stilled its most delicate flavors from the 
‘w and caught its colors from rainbows 
‘dsunsets. Earth and sun watched over 
tand the solar system cradled it in its 
— That apple literally became a cen- 
&t of the universe and all the stars re- 
Yolved around :t. After such wide toil 
ind tender care, with so many virtues and 
Sees lavished upon it, no wonder that it 
sea to us as one of the choicest gifts of 
mre. And now it will presently appear 
fo our tables prepared in many appetizin 

™s, apple sauce, apple butter, stewe 
itd baked, and especially as that universal 


favorite, apple pie, or even better still 
apple complies, It will be flavored and 
spiced so that its very odor will make the 
mouth water. But why cook an apple? 
The raw fruit, just as it fell ripe and mel- 
low from the tree and came fresh and 
crisp from the cool cellar or with the frost 
of the orchard still upon it, needs no culin- 
ary art to improve it. It melts in the 
mouth and sends its delicious sweets in a 
stream of exquisite sensations down along 
the whole digestive tract. A knife spoils 
it; let it be crushed and crunched in the 
mouth and then it gives out its richest 
flavor and yields the greatest satisfaction. 
The apple is one of the most wholesome of 
our fruits and has health-giving and me- 
dicinal virtues of the greatest value. It 
starts all the secretions into vigorous 
action and floods the system with a fresh 
tide of life. It is a friend of health and a 
foe of disease. It is food, tonie, condi- 
ment and cosmetic all in one. It imparts 
its own virtues and its wine kindles bril- 
liance in the eyes, and its ruddy colors 
plant roses in the cheeks. One can hardl 
eat too many of them, and after the hearti- 
est meal, there is always room for at least 
one apple more. And an apple is a social 
fruit. It flocks in great multitudes and 
heaps in the orchard and it draws human 
beings together in fellowship. Sometimes 
there is only one thing better than an 
apple, and that is another apple that is 
being eaten by a friend. One does not 
enjoy an apple so well alone; it suggests 
comradeship and fellowship, and then its 
colors glow in richer hues and its flesh is 
more juicy. On a winter evening around 
the family fireplace it is a means of family 
unity and grace. Plenty of good apples 
will help to keep the children at home and 
in at night. When the neighbors come in, 
the inevitable basket of apples always 

uts everybody at ease and in a good 

umor. Among the blessings of the year 
let us number our great apple crop. 
Forty million barrels are none too many. 
They will be poured out upon our people 
in a rainbow shower and will bring health 
and gladness into many homes.—The Spy. 
O———_. 

By a careful inspection 
of this illustration you 
will notice a spade with a 
dotted line leading from 
the lower point of the 
spade under the tree and 
up to the ground. When 
@ young tree isdug many 
of the roots furtherest 
from the tree are cut off, 
left in the ground, or de- 
stroyed during the pro- 
cess of digging the tree, 
so when the trees from 
@ nursery reach you they 
have less root surface 
than they formerly had 
when standing in the 

“nursery. Now, the ques- 
tion arises, how much of 
the top should be cut off? 

By a careful inspection 
of this illustration you 
will notice a line running 
through the lower half of 
the branch top of this 
tree. Everything above 

this line should be cut off when planting the tree in 
your orchard. Care should be taken and a sharp, 
clean knife should be used. 

When setting out a tree the roots should occupy 
the same position in the earth as when the tree was 
first dug. This does not mean that a hole is dug in 
the ground and the roots placed into the hole and a 
lot of dirt piled on top of the roots. 

When a tree is placed into the ground take the 
hand and start packing the dirt around the lower 
roots and see that they are not doubled up. Extend 
them in a horizontal manner as nature extend; them 
when doing her work. Thousands of good trees are 
destroyed every year because not enough care is 
taken when setting out the trees. 











Note. If the above tree were a peach tree it 
would not be cut back quite enough. But for 
apple, pear and plum trees it is not necessary to cut 
back so much as shown in cut.—C. A. Green. 


0o-—-—— 
A Plea for the Home Orchard. 


What is to become of the traditional 
home orchard? A _ two-hundred mile 
drive through a prosperous New York 
dairy region recently disclosed the fact 
that the present generation is neglecting 
the home orchard. The old trees are 
dying, scale and codling moth flourish 
unchecked, and what is even more omi- 
nous is the fact that few, very few, new 
home orchards are being planted. Here 
and there—this was not a recognized 
fruit ‘‘belt’’—an orchard had been planted 
as a commercial venture, but the home 
orchard about which there used to hover 
so much of sentiment and which furnished 
material to cheer many a long winter 
evening seems to be destined to pass the 
way of the spinning wheel and the husking 
bee, says The National Stockman and 
Farmer. ‘‘It is the spirit of the times’’ 
they tellus. ‘This is a commercial age.”’ 
The farmer has become a business man.’’ 
“He must pa his undivided attention 
td’ the details of his profession.”’ 

But is it right? We can never hope to 
divorce the farm from the home or the 
home from the farm. oe system which 
seeks to do this strikes at the very founda- 
tion of the stability of the American 
nation. There is a grave danger that, 
in the commercialization of our system of 
farming we shall lose sight of the Pact that 
there is more to life than simply living 
and that it is the little pleasures we get 
out of life as we go along that really make 
life worth while. 





One Charge of Air Empties 
damm Malast-tl Cr-li elem i-lal 


This Acme Sprayer throws a fine spiral spray of 
any liquid insecticide, whitewash or water paint. A 
solid spiral point cleans out the spray cap every time 
you work the lever. _ ; 
The control is automatic, the valves are air and water 
tight, the bronze and brass parts cannot rust. 
The bronze and seamless brass pumps on 


ACME Sprayers 


are outside the tank, where liquids cannot affectthem. Each 
tank is tested to 60 pounds pressure and each sprayer is 
i with 3-foot hose and adjustable shoulder strap, 
Acme Sprayers and our Acme Planters are 
shown in free booklet, “The Acme of Potato Profit.” Send 
for it if your dealer hasn't Acme goods. We'llsupply 
you direct if there isn't an Acme dealer nearby. 
POTATO IMPLEMENT CO.) 
Front Street 
Traverse City 
Michigan 











Don’t decide on your heating system forhome,church, school or other 
buildings before getting free plans and factory prices from the 

mazoo expert engineers. Real scientific service. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Plans furnished free also for future homes, 


No Freight PNG ele teV OE 
—No Delay FERSB 17 Oh 
Cash or time its. Satisfied customers everywhere. Ask for names near you. 
Write for FREE BOOK titor. Ask tor Gataisg Noso38 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Wo make full line of Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, Metal Kitchen Cabinets and Gas Stoves. Mention catalog wanted. 
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Deal with us, the growers—not with agents. You | 
save half and get better trees. Whatever you want 
for the Fruit Garden or Orchard—we have it. t 
ABig Supply of Apple and Peach Trees 
'° Orn ital Trees, 2 

Doesd, Plaats, Seat Now Preis? Aa thems these sock true womens, > 
reputation for square dealing is your x7 “* 








Our 85 years’ guarantee, We 

deal direct by catalogue only, There’sno Nursery like Green’s for value, 

Our justra’ aalogue pra ful information on care 

of fruit = eo gs ears wit n Fruits and Flowers” or 

C. A. Green’s Book of W Hh 





= Canning Fruits sent free also, rite us today. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 91 Wall St, Rochester, N. ¥. 























Don’t Feed the Soil = 
Feed the Plant 


In the top eight inches of average soil there 
is enough plant food in the form of nitrogen to 
last for 90 years; in phosphoric acid for 500 
years and in potash for 1000 years. 

And yet that very spot may prove barren. 
Plants have to take up their food in solution, in 
the “‘sap of the soil.’”’ All this food may be 
locked up so tightly by nature that the plants 
can’t get at it fast enough for the commercial 
farmer, and he has to put in the same food in 
the soluble form of fertilizer. 


Just so, a fertilizer may, by analysis, have all 
the necestary elements and yet not give the 
plant full value because these elements are not 
ready soluble. 

Put into your ground a fertilizer that will feed not 


our already overstocked soil but your hungry ¢vops with 
‘ood which is available and easily absorbed. 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 


have chemically correct elements—there is a brand to fit 
every need. More than that, these chemicals are blended 
and mixed so that they are rendered water-soluble and 
go into your ground in the most available form. Most 
crops do most of their feeding in 60 days. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue, based on forty 
years of experience. In writing, state what your-crops are. 


BOWKER 25 citi sucet bowen, Mose 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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This Key to 
Poultry 
Profits 


FREE 


HIS famous Old Trusty book has 
T started half a million people mak- 
ng poultry profits. The Johnsons 
fer no untried experiment in chicken 
raising. If the Old Trusty isn’t all 
that’s promised we trade . An 


OLD TRUSTY 














Johnson, Incubator Man 
Clay Center, Neb. 
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LICE KILLER 


Kills by fumes. Noneed to handle fowls. Fumes 
everywhere—into cracks, corners, fluff of 





feathers. Quick, sure, easy. 35c, 60c, $1.00. 
Lee Poultry Supplies 


are standardeverywhere. Sold by allleading 
dealers! Germozone cures Roup, Colds, Canker, 
Swelled Head, Cholera, Bowel Complaint, 

n Pox, 99 times out of 100, Money re- 
funded ifit fails. Cuts chick losses 90 percent. 
Germozone is Mr. Lee’s great discovery of 16 years 
ago. Simply supply in drinking water. Lee’s valuable 
books on Incubators and Supplies are free. New 
Poultry book _ out. Write 
forthem. Address 


GEO. H. LEE Co., 
















-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Eggin or 


——— ae vac na 

copper tank; nursery, self-; a! L 

Best 140 - chick hot: -water Grooder, 

oriered together, $11.50. 
o 


). No ma- 


Frei E 
chines at any price 


ter. 
teed. Write for book 
send price now and save 
Im an, . 
BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO, 
Bex103 Racine, Wis. 









today or 
time. 











Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. C 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorns, from range kept parent 
stock. Strong healthy chicks guaranteed at $10 per 
100 after April 15th. Get your orders booked 
early. Frank C. Edson, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 











Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels, Pullet Mated. 
Green’s Nursery Co. Poultry Farm. 


Cockerels For Sale 


We now have for sale 8 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks Cockerels at $5.00 each. 10 Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks Cockerels at $3.00 and $2.50 each. 

Our Barred Plymouth Rocks are from the 
famous Haldie Nicholson strain. Nicholson 
birds have taken first prizes at the New York 
and Boston shows for several years. 


Eggs For Hatching 


All of these fine birds are included in our 
Barred Plymouth Rock breeding pens from 
which you can ” eared eggs at $2.00, $3.00 
per setting of 15. 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Poultry Department, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Baby Chick Industry. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Alvah H. Pulver. 


The baby chick industry, which in a 
dual sense is one of the “infant indus- 
tries’’ of our country, is a most fascinating 
study. In the southern environs of the 
village of Sodus, N. Y., there is carried on 
such an industry, of much more than 
local interest and concern. The hatching 
and shipping of day old chicks is now a 
business that has reached enormous pro- 
portions. On its highest developed com- 
mercial lines the industry is not an old 
one and in Sodus lives one of the pioneer 
men of the business, who for nearly twelve 
years has marketed incubator chicks. 
When he took possession of the farm it 
had no poultry. 

A trip to the ranges is well worth the 
time invested. One first enters the egg 
room, where all the eggs are registered 
before taking their places in the incu- 
bators. The hatching room, adjoining, 
is a large interior with concrete floor and 


double rows of large incubators. No one 
can visit any incubator plant without 
carrying away new ideas of life. It can- 


not help but awaken one’s thoughts along 
too little traveled channels. One _ half 
thinks as he looks through the glass doors 
at the borning troubles going on within— 
“little fellow, you’re kicking hard to get 
out, but there are the hawks ahead, or 
maybe you're to be a broiler; at any rate, 
should you miss these fates, you’ll soon 
have your wish-bone snapped S Johnnie 
and Mary, so what’s the use?’ But 
little chick is energetically at it to get 
out and when accomplished, all fatigued, 
it lies down to sleep for a few minutes. 
It is now already larger than the shell 
that contained it and it comes into the 
world, often heralding its presence by 
piping the little ‘peep, peep’’ through the 
crack in the shell. 
fractured by the chick’s beak. Working 
in the closest quarters it maneuvers its 
head about so as to chisel an almost 
circular hole, enabling its talons to get a 
leverage on the shell’s edge. The labor 
now is with both head and feet until the 
extrication is complete. Showing how 
nature provides the equipment for the 
chick’s Gaoter forth, one finds a small 
triangular prominence of yellow color on 
the beak of the chick, as hard as flint. 
It is with the aid of this sharp projection 
that the shell is first broken. At the age 
of one week all traces of this formation 
vanishes. 

At the Sodus plant two mammoth in- 
cubators having a capacity of 12,000 eggs 
are operated. An additional capacity 
for 6,000 more eggs is being provided. 
Four thousand eggs are placed in the 
incubators each week during the season, 
lasting from the first of March until early 
autumn. One hundred thousand chicks 
were hatched last season and this year 
the output will be largely increased. 

The eggs in the incubators are warmed 
by radiation from a series of hot water 
pipes running the length of the machines 
through the tops of the compartments. 
The water is heated by a self-regulating 
furnace, insuring steady warmth. This, 
together with an abundance of fresh air 
coming from below, through the slatted 
door of the machine, does much in safe- 
guarding the hatching of strong, vigorous 
chicks. An automatic regulator controls 
the temperature of the egg chambers to 
within a variation of one degree. The 
furnace heating the water burns anthra- 
cite coal and requires only ordinary 
attention. An even temperature of 103 
degrees Fahrenheit is maintained in the 
incubators. All draft arrangements regu- 
lating the fire are automatic. 


About five days time are required to 
determine the fertility of an egg. Tests 
at that time will show the egg either 
fertile or infertile. Infertile eggs are 
cooked and fed to the young chicks which 
relish them highly. After hatching, the 
shells are also gathered and prepared for 
food for the young chicks, giving veri- 
table truth to the poultryman’s expres- 
sion, ‘‘they eat their houses.’”’ No chick 
gets a meal until it is 48 hours old. Nature 
provides this primary nourishment from 
the yolk of the hatched egg. Oat meal 
flake, the same cereal used as a breakfast 

















food by humans, is then fed. 


The shell is always ¢ 


The hovers for the newly hatched chicks 
are in a room over the incubators. Heat 
is also furnished here by hot water pipes 
running from a heater made for this pur- 
pose. The chicks are shipped when 
about 24 hours old, by express in special 
safety boxes holding 25, 50, 75 and 100 
chicks, with muslin covers for free air. 
A nicely worded shipping card almost 
invariably insures considerate care from 
railroad employees. The chick’s growth 
in the first few hours is wonderfully 
rapid. Each one is a delightful bunc 
of golden down, with its incessant ‘‘peep, 
peep’. At two days the little fellows 
will drop down in the dust box of the 
brooder and throw dirt over their backs 
with all the simulation of an old hen. 
They will peck about for food from the 
start. The pugnacious tendencies, if 
any, show up in mimic combat when 
about two weeks old. Shipments are 
made to all points east of the Mississippi 
river. Thousands of chicks have been 
sent to Long Island and into the poultry 
districts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
where the northern, hardy bred pullet 
is a great favorite among poultrymen. 
Recently at the plant a query was re- 
ceived from Australia. 

It requires a large number of hens for 
the two incubators. The proprietor has 
a fine flock of 1,500 single comb White 
Leghorns, Wyckoff strain and 300 rose 
comb Rhode Island Reds. In addition, 
eggs are secured from others who have 
large flocks and follow the same high 
standard of selection and breeding. No 
eggs are used that do not fully pass the 
most exacting standards. He has been 
breeding free range White Leghorns for 
ten years and finds them the best for egg 
laying the cockrels come to maturity 
earlier than the other breeds. It was in 
response to a call for a larger breed that 
he _ up the Reds as a general purpose 
owl. . 

The hens are fed a grain ration, night 
and morning, as follows: Wheat, 3 
parts; oats, 1 part;corn, 2 parts. A mash, 
consisting of corn meal, 6 parts; white 
middlings, 6 parts; wheat bran, 6 parts; 
alfalfa meal, 1 part; oil meal, 1 part; beef 
scraps, 5 parts and charcoal, 6 parts, is 
kept before the hens all the time. The | 
mash is fed in boxes, 18 inches by 2 feet, | 
10 inches high. On the ranges are a} 
number of mulberry trees, the fruit of 
which makes rich food for the hens during 
the molting season. Gaps is a disorder 
unknown on the ranges. Two or three 
times a year all the poultry houses are 
treated to drenching with lime-sulphur 
spray, the same solution as used on fruit 
trees. Lice are effectually controlled by 
means of this spray, used at about the 
same strength as used in orchards for 
dormant sprays. 

Asked about the future prospects of 
the poultry business the veteran fancier 
says: ‘The real importance of the poul- 
try business has not been appreciated by 
farmers. While this country annually 
turns a poultry and egg value amounting 
to about a half billion dollars, with proper 
attention given the industry on the farm 
much larger profits would be possible. 
Even fifty hens, with careful attention, 
will add much to the farmer’s income. 
Pure bred fowls of good strain are the 
only kind that pay on the farm or else- 
where. Mongrel stock consume as much, 
require as much care and, as a rule, pro- 
duce less than the pure bred stock. 

‘“‘To know how to care for baby chicks 
requires, first of all, good, practical, 
common sense. The first requisite is a 
good brooder, heated to 95 degrees Fah- 
renheit, or else a mothering hen. A hen 
in a warm place can care for twenty-five 
chicks. Give them water with the chill 
off and rolled oats or any good chick food. 
Be careful not to overfeed. A little and 
often, as every two hours, is a good rule 
for the first week. Give them litter to 
work in, but nothing indigestible, like 
sawdust, as they know no better than to 
eat it. Gradually add cracked corn and 
wheat and meat gerepe as gt! grow older. 
Keep fresh wat grit always before 
them. Granulated charcoal is also good 
for them. Keep them clean and comfort- 
able. Watch them when they settle 
down for the night. If they are lying 
down, all spread out from under the hover 
and resting on the floor, you may know 





that the heat is right. If they ar, 
dled together in a heap, they “A odds 
need more heat. If they stand UD With 
their mouths open, they are too Warm 
It is better to have a little too much 
heat than not enough, as the chicks vil 
work away from the heat if they hay, 
chance. ‘o not let them get chilled . 
that causes bowel trouble. Give then 
room for exercise and you will haye 
trouble to rear them.”’ - 


te 


Experiments in Incubation, 

At the Pennsylvania Station a Serieg 
of experiments in incubation were con 
ducted from which the following conely. 
sions were drawn: 

Under natural conditions eggs not 
promptly incubated are subject to daily 
warming by contact with the hen’s bod. 
which appears to have an important jp. 
fluence on the life and vigor of the embryo 
— aa 

arming for minutes gives 
result than for 30 or 120. r bette 

Eggs held for incubation gave bette 
results when laid flat and turned daily 

No especial difference due to positioy 
was noted in eggs held for less than 16 to 
18 days. 

In both tests poorest results wer 
secured with eggs placed on end ani 
turned daily, as compared with eggs |aid 
flat, or placed on either end and no} 
turned. 

Influence of age of eggs on hatchability 
varied greatly, presumably due to season 
or conditions of breeding pen. 

Washing eggs for hatching materially 
reduced hatchability. ; 

Eggs placed on end in incubator for first 
three days of incubation suffered no per. 
ceptible injury. 

Eggs turned twice daily generally gaye 
better results than those turned once 
daily. 

—_——O--_—" 


This Hen Was Nineteen Years Old, 


Williamson, N. Y.,—What is thought to 
be the oldest hen in the country, is dead 
at the home of John Hartsen, aged 19 
years. So long had she been in the family 
that she had become an institution about 
the place. Ten years ago she gave w 
her egg production and with it her setting 

roclivities. The owner states that she 

ost all fear of being killed some time ago, 
For the last three years she has been blind 
aad was fed by being placed in a pan of 
food where she could peck about at random 
for her sustenance. 














You Can Earn a Good Liv 
Raising Poultry 


Cut living expenses—Iincrease your 
maxe money this way with 
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SS iccessrvt broooens | $63 and 
High poultry—all varieties. = ep 
don"t you do the same? Learn how easy itis to start. Booklet“How 


























Raiee 48 out of 60 Chicks”—100, Catalogue FREE. Write today. Addu 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 10 Second St.. Des Moines la 
reasonable prices. Valuable Illustrated Des. 

Catalog free. H. D. Roth, Box 7, Souderton, Pa. 

periodical, 

up-to-date; 

tells al] you want to know about care ani 
management of poultry for pleasure of 


64 Var Poultry, Hares. Stock and eggs for hatching st 
ft 
POULTRY PAPER ‘erties. 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


















Tells why chicka die 





J. C. Reefer, the poultry expert of 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo., is giving awey Be 
a valuable book entitled ‘White Diarrhoea 
How to Cure It.” This book contains scientific 
facts on white diarrhoea and tells how to prepare 
a simple home solution that cures this terrible 
disease over night and actually raises 98 per cent 
of every hatch. All poultry raisers should write 
Mr. Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books, 


EGGS 1 £2" #1.. 40 for $2.00. Thoroughbred Brahmas, Rocks 
Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, Hainburgs, Minorcas, wales, 
Orpingtons, Houdans. Cat. 3ist year. S. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 
AND oo Water Fowls. Fore 
valuable “fifustrated descriptive Mt 
Book for 1914. Write 



























HENRY PFILE, Box 669, Freeport, 
Greider’s Fine Catalogt 


914, 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and ie 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry 
Send 10c for this noted book. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 44 Bheews 


POULTRY CATALOGUE | ~ 


lustrates and gives prices 0 This boo 
lil. 



























land and water fowls and egés. 
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UA fereeted ie pa as, Freeper 
MackKellar’s Charcoa 


Coarse or fine granulated, r 
dered. Buy direct from largest manufacturers OA 
Products. Asks for prices and samples. Esta 


R. MacKELLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, HI 


For Poultry is best. 
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Eggs from pens comprising all my 1913-14shor ’ 

$3.00 per setting of fourteen. Orders 

placed early to assure prompt shipment. 
CED. 


AR BANTAMRY, 
M. E. Bacon, EnARLOTIE. ry 
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Improving the Farm Poultry. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood, Illinois. 


It frequently happens that a man and 
his wife are not in perfect harmony on the 

ultry question. The wife whose work 
Pwith the chickens is interested in having 
flock of which she may be proud, a uni- 
form lot a little better than her neighbor’s. 
The husband may object on the ground 
that he has no money to put into pure- 
pred poultry. He may even tell how his 
mother paid the grocery bill and clothed 
the family with a flock not as good as 
theirs. On a great many farms this is 
true, and, as there are many who feel the 
need of better poultry and who would 
like to improve their flock of mixing 
chickens without putting any money into 
the work, I will give in as brief a space as 
possible a method whereby the desired 
results may be obtained. 

To begin with, cull the flock carefully. 
look at the rear of the bird first for signs 
of straining about the vent and bagging 
down, 28 with overfat, and reject all such 
fowls, as also any that have crooked 
breast bones. Choose birds with long 


as breeders because of being too closely 

confined through the irestion season. 

If from alt the*hens there are but one or 

two from which you care to breed, furnish 

these with a house and yard, and put the 

— with them for a few hours only each 
ay. 

If the male is put with the hens earl 
in the morning, it is said the progeny will 
be mostly males. If he be put with them 
in the afternoon, or toward evening, the 
progeny will be mostly females. Also a 
mating of a cockerel with hens produce 
pullets, and of pullets with cock birds 
produces cockerels. Small breeding pens 
give excellent opportunities for experi- 
ment, and if a note book is kept the record 
of such matings makes most interesting 
and valuable reading. { 

Whatever else is done, look for vigor 
and constitution in the birds. A hen that 
does not have a good constitution will 
never be a good egg producer. A male 
without a good constitution will ,never 
breed good egg producers. If a flock of 
mixed chickens lacks constitution they 
are practically worthless, a nuisance and 
an expense about the place. Some short- 
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Kindness Pays Here. This is a typical scene on many farms. The first hatch—fluffy, downy, noisy 
little beauties—ha; arrived and is under the direct care of the housewife. 
when it comes to making the poultry pay. She believes a frightened hen cannot do good work, so she 
always works very gently among them. The mother hen in the picture is a real pet. 
























She knows her business, too, 





breast bones. Along the keel is where 
the best meat lies. Examine the heads 
also. Choose the birds with bright, 
round, alert eyes, the quick-moving ones, 
those that are always first at the feed pail. 
Reject long-beaked, snake-headed birds, . 
the ones with the dull eyes, and those that 


sit on the roost through the day. 


When the flock has been culled as above 
suggested, cull again, choosing six or 
eight of the best birds of a uniform type 
fora breeding pen. Take the best of A 
old male birds and the same general type 
to mate with the hens, and sell all the 
other males. 

A breeding pen necessitates a separate 
house and run, but the house may be a dry 
goods box. If a run is absolutely out of 
the question for lack of means to enclose 
it, give the breeders and the laying hens 
Tange on alternate days, or for a time 
give the breeders only free range. Many 
4pen of fine birds has lost its usefulness 








@rf'and get my new Separator book f, 
Saves $35 to $50 —. 
Onthe latest, most modern, most 
‘anitary cream separator built. 
Geari ing runs in a constant bath 
Sr enclosed, dust and dirt . 
= of New Sanita ‘eatures not 
Mi rylenaces, One-half the price o 
ated pe = Buy dir a 
save money. 
v GALLOWAY, PRES. ma 
William Galloway Co. 


48 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Ia, 
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war paysforthem. They — feel easy—n¢ 


corns, bunionsersoreness: } for hook, 
The Soleot Utesl, learn how to save $20 slioe money. 


UU. RUTHSTEIN, The Stee! Shoe Man. Dept. 230 Racine, Wis. 








‘winter laying quarters to produce food 
of the most nutritious 


sighted breeders of pure-breds will sacri- 

fice constitution to beauty of feathers, 

fancy lacing—pure silvery white, rich 

a buff, etc., but in the end they lose 
y it. 


—_———_O--__-_—- 
The Best Month for Hatching. 


April showers bring May flowers and 
the bright sunny April days help the 
thrifty, energetic poultryman to fill his 
winter quarters with hardy, well develop- 
ed birds to undergo the ordeal of pe 
filling the egg basket when at the top 
ag and reaping a golden harvest for 
:im. 

The average poultryman, fruit grower 
and farmer that keeps pure bred poultry 
are not equipped like the large poultry 
lants with modern buildings and devices 
or properly handling chicks hatched in 
February and March during the extreme 
cold weather, but they must hatch their 
birds early enough in the year so they 
will be matured by housing time in the 
fall and at or very near the egg producing 
period, if he wishes to make the most 
from them. 

Chicks to develop rapidly after the 
danger period of the first three weeks 
must have plenty of fresh air, sunlight 
and exercise, preferably on the ground 
where they can scratch in the earth and 
ick up bugs and bone—building foods. 

his considered, what month is best for 
the majority of poultrymen to hatch their 
chicks in?, April of course, for at this 
time the extreme cold weather is over 
and a flock of baby chicks put in an out 
door brooder or colony house with hover 
will be plenty warm. At this time tbe 
days are also sunny and cheerful and by 
the latter part of the month the south 
side of brooding quarters will be warm 
and dry enough so the little fellows may 
run out on the ground, stretch their wings 
and legs and exercise by scratching in 
the earth, and in a few weeks more they 
are ready to be separated, the cockerels 
from the pullets, and put out on free 
range where they have five good growing 
months in which to develop into large 
vigorous cockerels to be sold for breeders, 
and mature pullets, to be put in the 


ty, eggs. 
Experience with Leghorns and Ply- 


two breeds can be produced to a very 
high standard of utility efficiency by 
growing your young stock each year on 
this plan.—M. E. Bacon. 

O-- 

A Long Egg. 

Mr. C: A. Green:—I see in Green’s 
Fruit Grower from time to time articles 
about poultry, so I send the following 
item which may prove interesting to your 
readers: On January 26, 1914, a White 
Orpington hen laid an egg weighing just 
an even two ounces, which measured 19} 
inches long, 53? inches in circumference, 
and two inches in diameter. The hen is 
owned by F. R. Young of Connecticut.— 
S. F. Smith, Conn. 





———_—0O-——_"~ 
Grafting the Cherry. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have anumber 
of seedling cherries of the sweet variety 
and intend to have them grafted in the 
spring. I would like to know when is 
the best time to cut grafts and about 
what time they should be put on, to 
insure best results.—J. E. Foreman, Pa. 

Reply: Cherry trees are not so easily 
wetted’ as the apple or pear. I have 
never known the peach to be successfully 
grafted. The scions must be cut as late 
as possible and a before the buds begin 
to expand with the warmth of approaching 
summer. Sometimes you can cut scions 
from the tree and bud them the same day, 
but it will be better to cut the scions and 
keep them in moist sawdust or moss in an 
ice house or cool cellar for a week or two 
until vegation has somewhat advanced 
outside. If you have no experience in 
grafting I fear you will not succeed in 
grafting the-eherry or plum. 





—_—— 

Nothing beautifies a home more than 
hardy vines. Remember this in making 
up the nursery order. Half a dozen 
different vines planted about the dwelling 
can be made to produce a shower of 
flowers throughout the summer and fall. 
o-——_— 

Pruning Grapes.—In pruning grapes it 
must be remembered that the fruit grows 
on the new wood of the present season’s 
growth which spring from wood grown 
the preceding season, and never on last 

ear’s wood. The fruit is borne near the 

ase of the shoots. Each shoot should 
bear from two to six clusters; but only a 
limited number of clusters, from thirty 
to eighty, should be allowed to develop 
on a single vine. This is a good time to 
prune. 











Hill's Evergreens Grow 


leace. W "s 
Y. HILL NURSERY €0., Ine. Space, 
237 Cedar St., Dundee, Lils. 


5 Beautiful Geraniums by Mail for 25 


Or 7 Beautiful Fuchias, 25¢ 6 Lovely Begonias, % 
6 Splendid Carnations 25¢e 6 Choice Primroses, 
7 Best Chrysanthemums, 25c 8 Asst. Pla 
7 Scarlet Sages, 25¢ - 
7 Fancy Vertenias, ' Planta, 
7 Mixed Petunias, 25¢ 30 E rly Cabb: ge Plants, 
7 Mixed Coleus, 2¢ 3) Red Tomato Fiants, 
Any five collections for $1.00 Postpaid. Catalogue Free. 
Millions of Plants on hand for Gardeners and Truckers Planting. 


ALONZO J. BRYAN, Washington, New Jersey. 
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Quality Must Bloom. 4 


They simply cannot hel, 
blooming. Their inbred , 


‘> qualities help grow and 
bloom even under unfavorable 
conditions. The way we grow and ship 
; Ripe them assures their success and they are 
.. GUARANTEED TO BLOOM THE 
‘FIRST YEAR OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
HH Learn all about gonad, comme 
f Pe emcee a rite for beautiful, eomened 
>" booklet today. A postcard will bring it. 


The Good & Reese Co., Box 160 Springfield, Ohie. 
Largest Rose Growers in the World. 


Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
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A Sulphur Whale Oil Compound 
The most efficient spray material known 

A Scale Insecticide, Aphiscide and Fungicide of the 
highest order. Delivered in most condensed and 
convenient form. Cleans bark, crevices and foliage. 
Least work. Harmless to delicate plants.and op 
erator. Kills by contact and suffocation. Also 
controls poultry and cattle lice, fleas on dogs, sheep 
tick, etc. Endorsed by highest authority. 

Write for valuable free literature ““Treatment 
of Di Trees.” Please give your dealer's 
‘name. 


(Charles Fremd, 177 Orchard St, North Rose, N.¥. 
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mouth Rocks has taught me that these 


Your Home--Your Fruit--Your Poultry 


These Three are of Vital Importance to Every Farmer. 


We have arranged to furnish the three leading magazines devoted to these 
subjects at a great saving in cost. They have not been chosen at random but 
have been selected as being the real leaders in their respective fields. 


THE AMERICAN 
authority and real help in all branches of poultry work, 
from hatching and rearing chicks to maturing fowls for 
show room and market. 
cost, how to feed to get best results. 
oldest poultry publication in the United States. It is 
helpful to the beginner as well as the expert. The 
newest and best in poultry literature is found between 
its covers every month. Regular price 50c per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells how and when s 
to plant, prune, and spray, how to market fruit, and 
how to make the old farm pay. The busy time with 
poultry is the easy time with fruit. It is the oldest 
fruit paper in America, is published at the birthplace 
of the fruit industry in the United States and is the 
only National Fruit Magazine. Read Green’s Fruit 
Regular price 50c 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE is the magazine with 
the irresistible home appeal to women. 
who like good homes like McCall’s. 
ber has over 50 advance designs of McCall’s 
latest patterns, besides entertaining stories and 
helpful information on dress, fancy work, cook- 
ing, etiquette, children, health, etc., for all home 
loving women. Each yearly subscription includes 
one 15c McCall pattern free, to be selected from 
the first copy received. For style, for ideas, for 


price 50c per year. 


WHOLE YEAR FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Send Now and be Glad Later 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE is an 


Tells how to get eggs at least 
It is the second 
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eat seria. matter | 
FORCES SANITATION 
| a. hole ® re Soave oy ny toe ey 
do net harmonize with Republic Ornamental 
Wire Fence. Sunlight and fresh air can pass 
overevery partof your premises unobstructed. 


REPUBLIC FENCE 
és Better 


Than the “Fly Swatter’’ 
It helps to correct the conditions that 
breed flies and disease. Does not hold mois- 
i ture; does not decay. 
Gullit of Heavy Galvanized Wire 
| spaced, firmly woven. No other 
fence like it. Makes a life-time improve- 
ment—a daily delight. Costs so little 
you can’t afford to do without it. 
i Fully guaranteed; many de 
signs. " Qustrated Catalog. 
@EPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO. 
Bi Bepubbr S1., North Coicage, Ill. 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


We-make yiou 
the same price 
we would make 


: the Dealer or 
Direct} Jobber. That 


ed 
| rr is why we can 


save you money. 
1 4 CENTS A ROD 



























Look at these 
for 26-in. hog fence 
23% c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% carod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.55 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie, Ind. 
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¥ 
Cuarantee in Every Rod 
Why take chances with inferior fences and gates when 
less money buys the world’s best? We can supply your 
. every fence requirement direct from our factory at 
Make us prove it. Write 





a big saving to you. 


today 















us ship it for 60 days’ trial Money- 
hack guarantee. We trust you for 
the verdict. Write NOW. 


MASON FENCE CO. Box 83 Leesburg,0. < 
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Grapes and Poultry for the 
Small Home. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Roberts Conover, N. J 
Lack of space need not deter one from 
growing grapes. 


one side of it serving as a screen. 
rule growing poultry do not trouble the 
fruit until it is nearly full grown. Then 
they may be excluded. The poultry rid 
the soil of troublesome insect life, provide 
the vines with the very best of fertilizer 
and keep down weeds. In return, the 
grape vines afford splendid shade for the 
fowls on hot, sultry days. The writer 
has two runs for his poultry and uses 
them alternately. The runs are sur- 
rounded with two-inch mesh poultry wire 


[ They can be grown very 
successfully in the poultry yard or along 
Asa 


able place for planting many kinds of 
At Grcon’s }ruit Farm we have 


fruit. 
pomes plum trees in the poultry yards. 


he yield of plums from these trees is 
If I could show ot a photo- 
plums that 


remarkable. 
graph of the many baskets o 
came from one moderate sized tree the 
reader would scarcely believe his eyes, 
the amount was so large and the size and 
beauty of the plums vas so remarkable. 
We grow in our poultry yards also peach 
and quince trees which succeed well. 
There is no reason why the cherry, pear 
one oie cannot be grown in the poultry 
yard. 
try yard and do not find them molested 
by the poultry. 

Bear in mind that nothing planted in 
the poultry yard needs cultivation. We 
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Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at man= 
ufacturers’ prices. rite £2; free catalog. 
959 10th St., Terre Hante, Ind, 














UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
—al HB costs 


less tna.. wood, more durable. 
gave youmoney. Write for free cata- 


log and and 1 


regular correspondent. 





This photograph shows clusters of grapes grown in the poultry yard of Robert Conover of N. J., our 





five and one-half feet wide with a bottom 
board hut notop rail. One run is planted 
with cherry and plum trees and the other 
with grape vines. The grapes here re- 
ceive no other fertilizer and no spraying 
but are rmm through twice during the 
season With: s cultivator. The fowls do 
the rest. “he variety is the Concord. 
They bear heavily, the clusters are large 
and fine and there is no sign of disease. 


always find the soil there free from weeds 
and grass, which are nipped off by the 
birds the moment they sprout, and we 
always find the soil moist and loose in 
prime condition for the growth of fruit 
trees or vines. Doubtless there might 
be produced in the poultry yards of this 
country, millions of dollars worth of fruit 
where now no fruit is grown. Aside from 
the privilege of having an abundance of 














Conover. Notice the vigor of the grape vines. 


shade is acceptable to the poultry. 


This photograpk shows half grown chickens in the ecmbined vineyard and poultry yard of Robert 
y Poultry yards are always desirable places for planting 
grapes and plums, though almost any kind of hardy fruit trees will succeed in poultry yards, and the 





The vines also grow with great vigor. 


-/The chicken coops are put in, with the 


newly hatched chicks, in May and fruit 
and birds grow together until about 
August lst when a separation is advisable. 
During the early part of the summer the 


chicks are far more interested in insect 
life than in the growing fruit. 


Note by C. A. Green: I am pleased to 


-| publish the above by Roberts Conover 
for his article and the photographs call 








KOKOMO FENCE MACH. CO 
North Street, Kokomo, ind. 





attention to the poultry yard as a desir- 





Cost Less 


Cant-Saé Gales Last 5 Times as Long 


Il save you big money on your farm gates. 
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30 Days’ Free Trial—5S Year Guarantee 
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fruit in the poultry yards the trees and 
vines by their shade are desirable for the 
welfare of the poultry. 

Oo--—_ 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Does it injure 
the asparagus root if the young juicy 
shoots cut for the table are cut above 
grounc or below? A friend told me that 
it was better for the root if the shoot was 
cut below ground. And what time in 
the day is best morning or evening? 
Perhaps some earlier number tells this.— 
Mrs. W. W. Loomis, Colerado. 

Reply: I do not. advise cutting off 





shoots of asparagus for cooking below the 


ground unless this deep cutting is made 
very carefully. The crown of the plant 


may be severed thus destroying the 


I cut off the shoots for cooking 


plant. 
In this way I can 


close to the ground. 


see that I am doing no injury to the plant. 


I find any part lower than the ground of 
but little use in cooking in any event. 
It is not important what time of day the 
cutting is done. The first year that the 
roots are planted I would not advise any 
cutting. At Green’s Fruit Farm we do 
not cut the asparagus during a longer 
eriod than six weeks. The bed would 
bs better and longer lived if the cutting 
were confined to four or five weeks. 
After that time the tops should be per- 
mitted to grow to their full height. 


We also grow grapes in our poul- 


—=:_ 
Good Money in Tomatoes. 

I knew a boy last season who m 
more money from fifty tomato plants ¢ 
his father did from an acre of potatoes 
gg yp in an adjoining field. This yea 

e is intending to increase his tomaty 
space and to try to maxe the increased of 
profit correspondingly larger. So the 
following may be of interest to the littl, 
army of other to-be tomato growers, [Ty 
economize your ground as much as possible 
and make culture easy, but more thay 
that, to have the earlier tomatoes tha 
bring the good prices, stake your vineg 
and prune. Make the rows about three 
feet apart, setting the plants »ne and, 
half foot apart in the rows—or say, two 
by four in the very rank growing varie. 
ties—, and set a sharpened stake five op 
six feet long beside each plant. When 
the vines are fifteen or eighteen inches 
high begin to train them. Remove ajj 
the laterals except one or two and tie them 
with the main stem, to the stakes with 
strings of white. cotton cloth, which yi] 
not cut into or break the stems, Kee 
therm tied loosely to the stake, and the 
side shoots constantly pruned off. The 
increased productiveness is not so much 
per plant, as in the fact that so many 
more can be grown upon the same area, 
Moreover, by limiting each plant to only 
a few tomatoes, the yield will be finer and 
earlier. Trellises may be used instead 
of stakes, but require more labor. 

By a little extra care you can have 
tomatoes so early that they will be 
luxury upon the table, as well as of faney 
valuc in the market. If you did not start 
plants of your own in February, buy 
what you need from some experienced 
grower, choosing strong; stocky plants 
and avoiding the tall, small-stemmed 
ones. Usually it is cheaper in the end 
to buy from some good grower than to try 
to raise, especially if you are new to the 
business. The first element to success 
is to have good plants to start with, and 
then rich comet. kept in thorough culti- 
vation.—F. H. Sweet, Va. 

{ 





* YEG 
‘Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


Country Contentment. 


The country may be slow, ’tis true 
But as wo go about, 

We ain’t so apt to git het up 
An’ burn our fuses out! 


A cold snap sometimes ain’t. 
Keep your temper—nobuddy else wants 
it 


A cat seldom hez an argument she can't 
back up. 

The rabbit is built fur speed, but he 
lacks jedgement. 

Faint heart never won a fair lady ora 
Marathon race. 

Experience is a cama teacher, an’ she 
never spares the rod. 

Pull is good, but Push hez a more solid 
foundation under it. 

‘Easy come vasy go”? hez nothin’ to do 
with the wuoopin’ cough. 

A true son uv the soil never goes back 
on his good ol’ mother. fh 

Some people are backsliders becuz it is 
easicr to slide than to climb. 

A rooster may be on the fence, but he 
kiows which side to take in an emergency. 

It is apt to take three to make a bargain 
when the minister’s services are needed. 

It is carryin’ it to the.extreme whens 
man swears off swearin’ off. : 

Love ain’t so apt to laff at locksmiths 
when the irate parent holds the key. 

Amyway, the bald man hez the appear- 
ance uv hevin’ acool head on his shoulders. 

One hez good reason to cry over spilled 
milk when it retails fur ten cents a quart. 

Never brag uv your fish ontil your wife 
gits through shrinkin’ it up in the spider. 

It’s all right’ to symperthizc with the 
under dorg, but what he needs most 
good advice. aa 

A good many folks say there aint n0 
law, then do all they kin to keep frum 
breakin’ it. é 

Some men give away so much advice 
thet they don’t hev any left over fur theit 
own use. 

Chickens are more apt to come home to 
roost ef the roostin’ place is what it ought 
to be. 

The man leanin’ on a hoe makes a good 
picture, but he ain’t much account the 
corn field. rs 
‘ It wouldn’t be so hard to git up 7, 
in’s ef they on’y come a little nearer the 
middle uv the day. dl 

There may be jest ez good fish in the 
sea ez ever wuz caught, but the world i8 
full uv onlucky fishermen. s. 

Shingles were made fur two purpus 
to keep rain out uv the house, an wron, 
doin’ out uv the small boy. +. hae 

Sometimes when a man puts his dail 
on your shoulder it is a signal fur you 
put your hand on your pocketbook. 


Fe Ee 
Had to Kill It All. sel 
Guest, impatiently—‘How long mu 
wait for that half chicken I ordered? ip 
Waiter—‘‘Untilsomebody else ord hall 
other half. We can’t go out and kil 


of a chicken.’ 
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Letters From the People. 
“Prudent questioning is the half of 
jnowledge.—Proverb. 











A Visit to the Old Home. 

Mr. Editor:—I have been a subscriber 
and read with both pleasure and profit 
Green’s Fruit Grower for many years, 
always from a boy having been interested 
in fruit; 1 find much beneficial and inter- 
ating reading in that line. I often think 
how many farms and even back yards in 
yillages Where small fruit could so easily 
pe raised, yet families live and pom away 
yithout ever knowing the pleasure of 
esting fruit from their own vine and fig 


tree. 

Three or four zone ago I purchased 
from a Rochester Company at small cost, 
fve varieties of grapes and my pen can 
hardly tell the pleasure I get in makings 
the rounds of those vines every day vunti 
the last grape is gone. I believe there is 
no more healthy fruit grown then grapes. 
Some can eat small fruit but sparingly 
but I never heard of grapes -vrdege any 
one. In northern Maine where | was 
brought up, grapes could not be raised, 
but we could and did raise apples in abun- 
dance. Equally with grapes, plenty of 
ripe apples in the family would reduce 
doctors’ bills materially. I reveled in 
them when a bey and I love them still. 

Ihave read Charles A. Green’s articles: 
Back to the Old Hunting and Fishing 
Grounds and Going Back to the Old Farm, 
by J. H. Griffith and the Career of Judge 
(Olmstead, all of which interested me 
much and faces the question—can I write 
something of interest of my visit to the 
old home thirty-three years after, but 
the reader must be the judge. 


In 1808 my grandfather moved into 
Somerset Co., Maine, at that time a dis- 
trict of Mass, ‘‘took up’”’ and cleared his 
farm of what would be now large, valuable 
lumber and lived there until he died in 
1853. My father was born there in 1810, 
married and moved into his new house in 
140, and after seeing two sons return 
safely from four and two years in the war, 
leff us in 1869. The writer was born in 
142, enlisted in 1862 and after seeing 
Port Hudson surrendered to Gen. Banks, 
and Johnson’s army surrender to Sher- 
man’s April 26, 1865, took part in the 
Grand Review in Washington, May 24, 
1865, of the best army ever on parade. 
Then back to the farm which fell into my 
hands and sold in 1872, and only those 
who have visited their childhood home 
‘Where none are left,to greet us and few 
are left to know,’’ after thirty-three 
years can realize the pleasure mingled 
with sadness, that the visitor experiences. 
Our visit was in September when the fall 
apples were in their prime but alas man 
of the old trees were gone, ‘‘father’s’’ 
ee of Thompson apples was still there, 
the sweet Lowelder was gone, the sweet 
Bowback was struggling bravely to 
ripen a few more Of its lucious fruit before 
it went down before the winter gale. 
Many of the maple trees in the old sugar 
bush had died, but the old sap house was 
atill there where we boys with several of 
the neighbors’ boys often after a good 
days run, boiled nearly all night each boy 
trying to beat the oh Bes in eating syrup 
and candy made from the sap till we could 
eat no more. From the orchard and sap 
house our thoughts turned to the old 
brook that ran through the farm where 
We were wont to go from one fishing hole 
‘o another, drop in the line baited with 
Worm or grass hopper and see the speckled 
beauty come leisurely out and grab the 
bait but alas before he had time to swallow 
ithe was out of his element; an hour of 
sich sport would insure us a good mess, 
aid we knew no one would trouble our 

hing holes until we went again. But 
how different now when every little 
seam from the Canadian line to the 
Gulf of Mexico is “whipped” till the fish 
are as wild as partridges. The brook 
still held its own fed from the old sand 
spring where the water boiled up cold as 
le water a stream as large as ones wrist, 

ow many times in the trenches on 

the battle field or march in after years 
ve we longed for a drink out of the old 
ae spring. Our time was limited and 

‘er a call at the old red school house 
Where with seventy-four others scholars 
ve began and finished our education we 
took leave of our old schoolmate to whom 
We sold the farm and who had made our 
“sit so pleasant; continued our journey 
\ the Sandy river to visit our mother, 
¥ho is still living and has braved the 
ane and frosts of ninety-five winters, 
i aine. In New Portland it was our 
epeenre to visit the ‘‘World’s Fair’’ 

ere the people from two counties met 
Y the thousands and held a grand re- 
Union and picnic and went home much 

tter pleased than many come home from 


the World’s Fair at Buffalo, N. Y., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I lived one year in Delaware, a very 
memorable. year. The assassination’ of 
President Garfield and the Yellow Day, 
1881, so that makes Mr. Griffiths article 
of more interest. I found none of 
my old comrades but plenty of new ones, 
both Blue and Gray, and brought home 
with me many pleasant memories of the 

eatest reunion ever heid in this Glorious 

ountry of Ours and a lasting gratitude 
to the noble state of Pennsylvania, who, 
with the generous Acheron § Uncle Sam 


made it so pleasant and comfortable for 
the ‘Old Soldiers’? while there.—J. H. 
Smith, Ct. 


——_—0-——- 
Fruit and Nuts or Meat? 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Don’t worry 
about that “great national decline’’ pre- 
dicted by Bischoff, who says we will be- 
come ‘anaemic, slothful and lacking in 
initiative’ on account of no meat to eat. 
Dr. Kellogg, whom you say knows more 
than any man living on the subject, says 
meat is not fit for any human stomach. 
Yours for fruit, nuts and humane educa- 
tion.—J. A. Wilson, California. 

_——0O---—- 
What We Like. 


We like Green’s Fruit Grower from cover 
to cover, advertisements and all. After 
an editor has seen a paper for forty years, 
we don’t think he needs advice. og 
one likes that part of the paper that fits 
his business or occupation. me of the 
writings of Prof. Van Deman are worth 
a dollar in one issue. 

After all about the fruit, I like a timely 
story, Christmas stories, New Year’s 
stories, hunting stories, startling adven- 
tures, and I am not too old but I can 
enjoy a real love story that ends right.— 


Geo. J. Kellogg, Wis., only 86 years 
young next March. 
———_O——"*"— 
Pruning. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—On page 
8, December number, you say “It’s safe 
to prune at any time.” No sir, not in 
Wisconsin, here at. Lake Mills, Wis., the 
thermometer goes to 20 degrees below 
zero most any winter and often to 30 
degrees below, and in cutting scions even, 
we have to allow about an inch for freez- 
ing back as the cut kills that much back 
where the cut is made. 

Where the thermometer goes to 20 
degrees below zero don’t prune any thing 
in winter; and don’t prune anything while 
the wood is frozen. March, after zero 
weather is past, is the best time to prune 
everything but the maples, Box Elder and 
Basswoods. The best time to prune is 
when you can rub the bud off with your 
thumb, the next best time is in the spring, 
summer and fall, when you can do it with 
a penknife.—Subscriber. 

—0Oo--— 
Moving a Pine Tree. 


Charles A. Green:—Please let me know 
whether I can move a pine tree about five 
feet high and about two inches in dia- 
meter. I do not know the name of the 
tree but I know it is a pine tree that came 
up itself—Alexander Vail, N. J. 


Reply: You can move any kind or size 
tree provided you do not cut off too many 
of the roots. The best time to do this 
kind of work is in March in this locality 
and will probably be the early part of the 
same month for your locality. When 
digging’ up the tree remember that it is 
the small, fine, fibrous roots that supply 
the tree with nourishment and — do 
not want to be cut off if'it can be helped 
You want to dig up just as many roots as 
you possibly can and the earth with them. 
The length of your roots will be a little 
more than the spread of the branches. 
It will be quite a job to move a tree of 
this size and it will take a lot of time and 
labor, but if you are willing to Ay both 
of these you can do it successfully. 


—— 9 


Dwarf Pear Hedge. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—Some time ago 
I noticed calls for the experience of those 
who might have followed your suggestion 
of planting dwarf pears closely in rows. 
In the spring of 1910 I first saw your 
mention of the idea and put out two rows, 
one of pears and another of apples, both 
dwarfs, in rows ten feet apart with the 
trees four feet’ apart in the row. All the 
trees were very small, but have lived and 
have done well. In both 1912 and 1913 
the pears bore, would have been as many 
as the little trees could hold the last year, 
if they had been permitted to hang on. 
About half the apple trees bore for the 
first time in 1913. 

Being the Assistant Deputy Horti- 
cultural Inspector for this region, I get to 
see a great many fruit journals, but I 
must say yours is entitled to rank highest 
in the list for what is really inspiring and 
worth suggesting. May ‘eg be spared to 
continue the work much longer. Some 
of your suggestions do not fit our irrigated 
conditions here, but very many others 
do—E. McCulley, Idaho. 


.3O0for*150 per Bushe 


Thorough spraying with proper materials makes the difference, 
The use of Sherwin-Williams Insecticides for spraying 
insures the greatest possible returns. 


tell you what results growers 
et. « 


Our agent in your town will 
ining. Send for bookl 


in your locality are obtaining. 4 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. dtu 
INSECTICIDE Se ES 
MAKERS 
675 Canal Road NW. Cleveland O, 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Which Price Do You Get? ff 













THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
STUMP REMOVER IS 


GU POND 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 
: WHY? 
BECAUSE 


1. Any stump can be gotten out with it, no matter how large. 
2. It leaves the soil behind. No long, hard work cleaning 


roots of dirt. 

3. It delivers stump and roots split into pieces small enough 
to handle. 

4. It clears an acre of stumps much quicker than by any 


other method. 


> 


5. If help is scarce you can do it alone. 


The blasts mellow the subsoil, making plowing easy, ard 
crops. extra large. 


7. No machinery or horses needed. 


ASK FOR PREE FARMER’S HANDBOOK No. 31 P 
BLASTERS WANTED 


Many farmers prefer to hire blasters. Demand exceeds supply. Reli- 
able men taught free and helped to get work. $200 capital needed. 


Write for free booklet No. 31 B. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 





Planet Jr 
12-tooth 
| Harrow, Culti- 
vator and 
Pulverizer 


Planet J 


You need these guaranteed farm 
and garden implements to save time, 
lighten labor, and increase your 
yield. Backed by over 40 years’ 
experience. Prices range from $2 
to $100. 


FREE Our new 72-page illustrated cata- 5 
2 logue of 60 implements. Write 
for it today. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107GPhiladelphia 


No. 25) Planet Jr Com- 
bined Hill and 
- Drill Seeder, Double 
a Wheel Hoe, Cul- 

SX tivator and 


A 5a ae J 

An invaluable tool in truck and 
——. patches and the market- 
garden, eaves ground in 
finest condition without 
throwing dirt on plants. 
Has new steel wheel. 


No. 16] Planet Jr 


Hoe, Cultivator, 


Light enough for a woman to use, but 
strong, handy, and adapted to all kinds 
of garden cultivation. Has steel frame 


frame. Thoroughly substantial and accu- 
rate. Enables you to work 2 acresa day. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. ers raust 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 


to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A woman who has a little spare time 
and needs to earn money. Write to the MacMaster 
Specialty Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government 
‘obs. $65to$150month. Vacations. Steady work. 
arcel Post means many appointments. Common 
education sufficient, “Pull” unnecessary. Write im- 
mediately for free list of positions open to you. 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t E 147, Rochester, N. Y. 

















MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man to work a young cherry and 
apple orchard in Door Co., Wis. Must be wholly 
reliable and competent to take entire charge—refer- 
ences—and terms—Geo. Greene—Shields, Pa. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured right man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unne y- All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, amLition and willingness to 
learn a Incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
Ali or spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a big 
paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


FARMS WANTED - 
FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 


able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARM WANTED—Must be a bargain for cash, 
address Farmer 2855 Cherry Valley, Illinois. 























COLD STORAGE 
COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 


other methods. Reasonable cost and_ safety. 
Madison Cooper Co., 110 Court, Calcium, N. Y. 


re: FOR SALE 


Duroc pigs $8 each: pairs matey, Write S. A. 
Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. 


SCOTCH COLLIES—Write for prices. Kath- 
arine Tack, Rainbow, N. Y. 


DAHILIAS—Send for free Catalogue. Chas. W. 
Redding, Bournedale, Mass. 























EGGS—Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Runner 
Ducks, bred-to-lay strains. Write Nelson’s Grove 
City, Penna. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Twenty varie- 
ties. Eggs, 15, $1.00; 40, $2.00. Catalogue. Henry 
K. Mohr, Quakertown, Pa. 


LADY OR GIRL, large package nice silk rem- 
nants for fancywork 10c. Algo earn cash weekly 
copying names for us. American Advertising 
Bureau, Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 


ROSE AND SINGLE Comb Buff, Black and 
White ingtons, eggs and baby chicks at cut 
prices. et my experience, forty years among 
poultry. Circular free.—Lewis C. Beatty Co., Box 
G., Washington, N. J. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, White Orpingtons 
White Leghorns, Brown leghorns, and Rhode Island 
Reds, eggs from choice selected stock, $1.50, per. 15, 
$5.00, per. 75, $6.00, per. 100. Westview Poultry 
Yards, Avon, New York. 


CHOICE STONE TOMATO SEED saved from 
selected tomatoes. Sent postpaid for $1.00 per 

















pound. If not as ¢§ as any you can buy, return 
and your money will be refunded. Why pay more? 
e, Dover, 


Penrose Seed & Plant Farm. W. P. Dr 
Dela. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 





“FARMS—In Western New. York, all sizes. 
Jamieson, White Bldg., Buffalo.” 











For information regarding Oregon farm or fruit 
land write G. A. Sarles, Spalding building, Portland, 
Oregon. 


FOR SALE 70 acres improved fruit land, $3250. 
Must sell on account of ill health. A. Root R D 2, 
Williamsfield, Ohio. 


FERTILE FARMS—Beautiful Perkiomen Valley, 
near Philadelphia. Fruit, poultry, truck, Catalog. 
W. M. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS Between Phila. and 
New York. Profitable Fruit, Truck, Potato, Stock, 
Dairy and Poultry Farms. List free. A. Warren 

» Burlington, New Jersey. 


90 ACRES FERTILE LAND; 8 acres apple 
orchard. All kinds small fruit, 12 room house, six 
room tenant house. New barn 36x76 ft., concrete 
basement, automatic drinking fountains for stack in 
stable. 160 ton silo, tool shed, corn house, poultry 
house 18x36. Hot and cold water in house, near 
high school church and market. Barn at tenant 
house 18x24. All buildings in good repair. Address 
W.S. Wethey, Port Byron, N. Y. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Careful, honest 
work in every case. Patent your ideas, they may 
bring wealth. 64-page book free. W.T. FitzGer- 
ald & Co., 801 F St., Washington, D. C. 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing 


for patents procured through me. 3 books with list 
200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice Free. 


get 4 ney hy? fee. R. B. Owen, 50 Owen Bidg., 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
iculars free. Real Estate 



































MISCELLANEOUS 


HATCHED 96,000 CHIX in 1913 of 14 varieties. 
Chix and eggs for sale. Tenth season. Catalogue 
Free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G., New 
Washington, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


_ WANTED—Make $2 to $5 day, spare time, sell- 
ing patented specialty. Apply to-day enclosing 
names of 10 fruit growers useing spraying outfits. 
ur & Lum, 1204 Granite Building, Rochester, 

















AUNT HANNAS REPLIES 











Knowledge is the parent of love; wisdom 
love itself. 
——_ 0 


-|Men and Women who Won’t Speak. 


Dear Aunt Hanna:—I am constantly 
disturbed by people whom I know who, 
being very courteous and sociable one 
day, the next day pass me by cooly with- 
out salutation or recognition. How can 
you account for such conduct?—Sub- 
scriber. 

Aunt Hanna’s Reply: I asked this same 
question that you ask of a leader in 
society, a man whose time is largely 
occupied at social functions, dinner 
parties, card parties, dancing parties, etc. 
His answer was that we should not be 
sensitive about such little affairs. From 
what he said I conclude that people who 
have much to do with society, men and 
women often receive such treatment as 
that you refer to. They expect such 
treatment and are not surprised at it and 
do not take serious offense. 

You would suppose that the clergy 
would never indulge in any such conduct 
but they do. Recently at the opening of 
an art gallery I was standing talking with 
the director of the exhibition in a secluded 
corner of the large building when a noted 
clergyman, whom I knew and who knew 
me, approached us, shook hands with the 
director with whom I was talking, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the many fine 
canvasses shown, ignoring my presence 
altogether. If I had not been recognized 
by this clergyman, if I had been an entire 
stranger, common courtesy would have 
required that he should have paid some 
attention to me since he really had dis- 
turbed our conversation. I felt that by 
confining his remarks and his attention 
entirely to my friend with whom I was 
conversing, he was lacking in courtesy. 
You might in charity say that it was 
easy under such circumstances to omit 
paying me any attention whatever, but 
this can hardly be assumed of a man like 
this who must have made social affairs 
a special study. 

Last week at a church dinner and social 
I passed in the hallway close to a lady 
whom I knew very well. I looked up 
expecting a recognition from her but she 
did not look at me or notice me or pay the 
slightest attention to my presence. Surel 
we must ask what is the cause of suc 
conduct. The answer must be vague. 
All we can say is that men and women are 
queer. They do strange things that are 
unaccountable. even to themselves. I 
have heard people say that under certain 
circumstances they did not want anyone 
to speak to them and they did not want 
to speak to any person. They wanted to 
be eft alone. Sometimes ople are 
absent-minded. They are thinking of 
something that seems to occupy their 
entire attention, thus they may go about 
in a dazed condition without recognizing 
a friend. On the streets of a city where 
there are many people it is more excusable 
for a friend or relative to pass you without 
recognition since there are so many 
objects on every side. 

i have known people to be so sensitive 
on being passed by a friend without 





I) throu 


recognition as to worry for weeks over 
the event and to be made almost ill in 
consequence. 

Life is short and in many instances full 
of sorrow. Those who strive their utmost 
to make others happy can hardly satisfy 
themselves with the amount of good work 
they can do, but those who through pride 
or arrogance go through the world in- 
tending to distress other people by their 
neglect or lack of recognition, or the say- 
ing of the right word, are possessed by the 
spirit of Satin. Such people should be 
ignored. They are not ig od of the 
attention or thought of rightminded 
people. I believe there are many such 
people on the earth who had rather give 
pain than pleasure. Today they smother 
you with their oily words and their patron- 
izing smiles but tomorrow they may stab 
you to the heart with neglect. 


———_0O0-—__—_ 

Our people are always having trouble 

gh the tendency of their peach trees 
to take on too much wood growth and to 
prevent them from becoming too tall and 
ungainly, says Denver Field and Farm. 
In this country the ideal tree is headed 
very low and the branches kept so short 





matter located, 
Soloman Oo., Dees Bk Lincoln, Neb 


that the picking can be done from the 


.ground so that no ladder is needed in 


harvesting time. Sufficient bearing wood 
is obtained by making the branches spread 
out as much as possible, rather than per- 
mitting them to grow vertically. To get 
the proper shape of course, the grower 
has to know his business and this means 
study and observation; but even if he 
himself never prunes a twig it is quite 
essential to understand the business 
thoroughly so as to direct the men who 
are hired to shape up the trees. To keep 
a trees low it is necessary to cut the 

ranches back every four or five years. 
This however, gives the tree a rest and 
does good from that standpoint. A part 
of the orchard can be cut back thus every 
year and the crop as a whole not destroyed 
by making a fell swoop of it any one year. 
After the tree is shaped up right, pruning 
for fruit is the next thing in order. It is 
a common fault to keep all the bearing 
wood at the end of the branches while 
the fruit should be evenly distributed 
over the whole length of the branch but 
,this requires the skillful touch of the 
‘master hand. As a result such trees 
bear as heavily as others twice their size 
and it is the exception rather than rule 
when a prop is used even in years of 
the heaviest crops, while in other orch- 
ards, with the fruit all on the end of the 
branches, props are thick and trees 
breaking. 





Simple Method of Grape Culture. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood, Ill. 
Success is the end to be attained in the 
cultivation and management of any crop. 
Economy of labor and expense are valu- 


able considerations. Perfect fruit and 
plenty of it should be the result of care 
andlabor. For twenty consecutive years 
I have very successfully practiced a 
simple method of treating grapes, which 
will perhaps be new and interesting to 
many. The plan is this: 

Let us suppose the soil is of average 
richness and fairly well drained. Put 
the land in good order, plant ten feet 
apart in the row, having the rows six feet 
apart. Train the vines to three wires 
stretched and secured to posts set in the 
row. Cultivate the first year, allowing 
only two shoots to grow from each vine. 
Pinch off all side shoots and confine the 
growth to the two shoots reserved. When 
the shoots reach the first wire, allow one 
shoot from each cane to grow and extend 
along the first wire. Proceed in the same 
way above the first wire. When the cane 
reaches the second wire allow two shoots, 
one from each cane, to grow and extend 
along the wire and treat the vines the 
same way as regards the third wire. 

Now as to further treatment of the 
vines. In the fall of the first year coat 
the ground all over thoroughly with 
leaves or short straw to a depth of three 
or four inches. 
vation has ended, and if my directions 
are followed it will not be necessary to 
touch a tool in the way of cultivation— 
it may be for twenty years, or as long 
as the vineyard stands. Each spring add 
a coat of mulching material, just enough 
to keep all weeds and grass from growing. 
The vines will flourish in a surprising 
manner. The vineyard will be clean and 
nice and present a very beautiful:appear- 
ance: The plants will be protected from 
drouth in summer and extreme cold in 
winter. 

My vines have been loaded with green, 
rich foliage and large clusters of the very 
finest of grapes, when vines treated in the 
ordinary way were parched and withered. 
The sun pours down its hot rays on open 
land, striking to the roots and withering 
the leaves. Perfect leaves are necessary 
to perfect fruit and perfection in the 
— of the vine is essential to a perfect 

eaf. 

It should be noted that the mulch 
applied each spring is decaying beneath, 
forming a rich mould upon which the 
fibrous roots of the vine greedily feed. 
It is quite essential that this mulching be 
continuous, sufficient being applied to 
keep all weeds and grass from making 
growth. This method will be found to be 
economical in every way. 

My plan of treating a bearing grape- 
vine after the grapes are set is this: 
Count four leaves from the last bunch 
of grapes set on a twig and pinch off the 
tender vine, leaving the four leaves only. 
Every two weeks pinch off all young 
shoots or laterals formed. Perhaps some 
may not think that four leaves from the 
last bunch of fruit would be sufficient, 
but it will with a vine treated as I have 
above described. By following this simple 
method of grape culture I am enabled to 
state from personal experience that one 
can have the pleasure of harvesting a 
bountiful yield of this luscious fruit. 





° ; 
Study individual tastes in the cows, 
and feed accordingly. 


Strange to say, the culti- Frodace 


Small Fruit Culture. 

No occupation insures more comfort 
independence, healthfulness, ambition and 
independence, _healthfulness, ambition 
and love for the beauties of nature 
the culture of small fruit. Yet hoy 
strange such a vast number of . 
especially farmers, fail to see the impor}. 
ance of having their premises ador 
with the beautiful bloom and luscious 
fruit. How delightful the blooming geg. 
son in beautifying our homes and garden, 
to say nothing of the value in dollars an4 
cents at fruiting time, which is looked 
forward to with great interest. The fruit 
is brought to maturity if man does hig 
oe fae aged and skillfully. It is yo 

ard task, but pleasant and profitable 
The longer one pursues the occupation 
assisting nature in carrying out and 
developing her plans the greater yijj 
become the interest. 

Nearly every farmer and gardener 
might easily have all the strawberries 
raspberries, blackberries and gooseberries 
that their families could eat with little 
effort. The wife enjoys making those 
rich shortcakes and gooseberry pies, and 
you like to eat them. These luxuries 
ought to be provided for the home. Give 
the children a chance. Let them have g 
corner of the garden for a berry patch, 
This will perhaps give them a love for 
horticultural work, and mark out fo 
them a career through life which will 
bring them a good income. 
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“MANUAL OF 
SUCCESSFULPOTATO CULTURE” 


is a book which should be in the hands of 
everyone interested in potato growing— 

- y - ae = Latest yo methods 
of cultivation, planting, spraying, digging, 
are shown. This Sook is foe tt you a 
this paper. Write for it today. 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church St., New York City 


Build Your Own 
Spraying Rig 


Why pay a fancy price for a rig when you can build one 
just as good? Save your money. All you need to buy is 
the pump, and I can sell you a small power spray pump 
that beats anything you ever saw. Does better work, for 
a longer time, with less trouble, than outfits costing many 
times as much. Gives universal satisfaction. Pump is 
delivered complete—simply belt on your power, Let me 
send you a photograph this pump and quote you my 
direct factory price. 


G. M. JOHNSTON, {425 Sem. 
/ ws, BUY DIRECT] 
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tribute 



























Senehines Wen, Galonap, Prost, 
Wm. Galloway Co., Sta. 549 Waterloo, Ia. 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific inven 
tion, the wonderful new 
discovery that cures rup- 
ture will be sent on 
No obnoxious springs ot 

ads. Has automatic Air 











ushions. Binds and 

ws the en parts 

together as you would 

5 a broken jJimb._ No 

C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer salves. No lies. Dure 

ble, cheap. Pat. Sept. 

10, 01. Sent on trial to prove it. Catalogus 
and measure blanks mailed free. Send name 

address today. 

C. E, BROOKS, 1772 State Street, Marshall, Mich, 

WEEDLESS SWEET CLOVER 


The White biennial. Also Alfalfa, Red Timothy, a 
Sample and booklet telling “How to Know Good Seed 
0. M. SCOTT & SON, 451 Main St., Marysville, Obie. 


ONION & TRUCKERS 


SPECIAL WEEDERS, MULCHERS 
AND PERFORATORS 


GUARANTEED 
GREATEST TOOL 


Gets right 
down to busi- 





job all in one 
‘ operation 

) You cannot afford to > 

without one as 

better work than cad be 

done by hand. 


2 to 6 ACRES a DAY 
Last a life time. Lowest 
prices direct from 
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Old Docs. 
as become of the old-fashioned doc, 

Oyen a satchel containing a stock 
Of pills and squills 
to cure all our ills— . : 

old-fashioned party without any frills? : 
The Stored our pains and our aches and our chills, 
om never was quick at collecting his bills. 
The old-fashioned doc wore a shiny high hat, 
ind a Prince Albert coat and white tie, and all that; 
‘\d his old one-horse shay 
led slowly all day, 
e flowing whiskers, or mutton chops gray 
Which offered a place for the microbes to stay; 
But the old-fashioned doc worried not about germs— 
He and the bacilli were on splendid terms. 


pad aay Res a 
Health. 
th, affrighted, spreads her rosy wing 
a flies with every changing gale of 
spring.—Byron. 


hore 
He wor 


——-c Cc" 

When one has a cold coming on, the 
drinking of cold water is one of the very 
hest remedies because it tends to keep 
the pores open for the escape of the poisons 
of the body. Living on fruit. and milk 
for two or three days and drinking hot 
or cold water freely, if taken in time will 
often break up an ordinary cold. A cold 
isafever, and one suffering from it should 
qvoid meat and other heating foods, for 
these only add fuel to the flames. 


——- 
Using Alum Externally. 

When alum is intended for external use, 
where it is purposely to callous the flesh 
ws in the case of fever blisters and heated 
or even frostbitten feet, if it is dissolved 
in alcohol it will be twice as effective. 
The alcohol quickly being absorbed 
by the flesh carries some of the dissolved 
dum with it, and therefore fewer appli- 
cations will be required to achieve the 
desired results. 





—__ ‘ 
Cleansing the Teeth. 


It is more important that the teeth be 
ceansed thoroughly at night before re- 
tiring than at any other time.. A g 
akaline mouth wash should be used. 
Rinse it thoroughly om « the teeth by 
means of the tongue. old the liquid 
inthe mouth two or three minutes. The 
nouth with this treatment is put in an 
anti-acid condition and offsets to a large 
degree injury to the teeth from acids. 
Use a fairly stiff tooth brush. 
| ( raceme” 

Health Notes. 


Try walking with your hands behind 
you if you are becoming bent forward. 

Try snuffing powdered borax up the 
nostrils for catarrhal cold in the head. 

Catching cold may often be more truth- 
fully called catching heat, as colds are 
caught in stuffy, close rooms. Pure air 
makes pure blood. 

Celery is an acknowledged nerve tonic, 
and is more and more used in medical 
prescriptions. 

Onions are also a tonic for the nerves, 
but people will be forever prejudiced be- 
cause of their odor. 

lettuce has a soothing, quieting effect 
upon the nerves, and is an insomnia 
remedy. ; 

Bathing the face in milk and water 
mixed in equal quantities as hot as you 
can bear it does wonders if you are very 
tired and are going out to spend the 
evening. Some people add a little oat- 
meal to the milk and water with excellent 
results, 

Avery little fine salt in the nose occa- 
sionally will relieve catarrh amazingly 
and it will heal the sore lining of the 
msal passages. Salt sprinkled on nuts 
aon will make them more digestible 
and children can learn to eat oatmeal 
with a sprinkling of salt quite as well as 
to have it smothered in sugar. When it 
Bnecessary to start blood to flowing from 
4 stubborn wound warm salt water will 
doit quickly and the salt acts as a cleans- 
ing agent besides. 

OS 


Prevention of Colds. 


The following rules for the prevention 
‘colds were prepared by the committee 
on the prevention of disease of the Boston 

amber of Commerce: Colds are con- 
Weious, Spe are caused by germs. 
phe catch cold jus’ as you would catch 
iphtheria, The zerms of cold are spread 
tom the nose aud youth of one person to 
‘other. Draughts, wet feet, chilling of 
t y, and sudden changes of tempera- 
(tit will not in themselves cause a cold 
Stiff reck and other muscular pains are 
tot here included.) These conditions 
may weaken the body, help the germs, 
Wor the development of colds and make 
1 worse. It is worth noting that 

¢ explorers never suffer from colds 
fae they become infected from their 

OW men on their return to civilization. 
hee get close to others who have colds. 

not use handkerchiefs, towels and cups 





that have been used by people who have 
colds. Even though you do get your cold 
from your neighbor, don’t pass it on. 
Do not sneeze or cough except into your 
handkerchief. Do not spit on the floor; 
to do so many spread colds, tuberculosis, 
and other diseases. Do not neglect a cold. 


It may lead to serious complications. 
During the first few days, if you have 
fever, stay in bed. This will help you, 


and protect others from getting your cold. 
Take a laxative and use simple household 
remedies. If these do not help you, call 
a doctor. You will be able to resist the 
germs causing colds if you keep your body 
in good condition. Breathe pure air, 
avoid dust, take regular exercise; get 
pee of sleep and rest; eat wholesome 


——CO""" 
Drinking Water. 

Every twenty-four hours there passes 
out through the pores of your skin about 
a quart of water. This ‘‘insensible per- 
spiration” goes on in the body of every 
healthy man without his knowing it. 
This evaporation from the skin is neces- 
sary in order that the body may remain 
at an even temperature, and able to 
resist sudden chills, severe colds or 
extreme heat. At the same time, a still 
greater amount of water is passing out 
of the body through the lungs and other 
organs. 

Now if you allow the body to part with 
all this water without supplying the loss, 
every tiny cell in the system is robbed 
of its opportunity to grow, and one of the 
many ailments due to poor cell growth 
is bound sooner or later to develop. 
Thus, the importance of drinking enough 
pure water to keep the tissues of the body 
supplied is at once apparent. 

ater taken in great quantities and at 
long intervals is not so beneficial to you 
as small amounts taken at frequent inter- 
vals. Nor does the large amount you 
drink after exercising or when perspiring 
in hot weather repair the loss from ‘‘in- 
sensible perspiration,” for at such times 
you only quench your thirst, which is a 
hurried demand of the drying cells for 
nutriment due to the unusual loss of water. 

——oO-—-— 


Hot Baths. 


The usual objection to hot baths, says 
Dr. Muskgrove in ‘‘Nervous_ Break- 
downs,’’ is that people take cold unless 
they go straight to bed as soon as they 
have dried themselves. Otherwise, so 
they say, they go on perspiring and take 
a chill. 
ing had a hot bath, but because the water 
was not hot enough when they get out of 
it. Hot water has the same effect as cold 
in bracing up the sweat pores, and. pre- 
venting them from continuing to pour out 
unnecessary perspiration. Lukewarm 
water, on the other hand, leaves the skin 
lax and moist, and it is then that people 
are liable to chills. Hence the popular 
idea of running in some cold water before 
the bath is finished is a mistake, as it 
brings about the very conditions we are 
anxious to avoid. 

The best temperature at which to take a 
hot bath is 100 deg., Fahr., or just below 
that. If more hot water is added after- 
wards it should be hot, not cold, so as to 
maintain the temperature at the same 
level. With the aid of these precautions 
it will be found that drying is a simple 
process, and the skin is left in a delightful 
state without any undue perspiration to 
follow. 


—_———_O-———_ 
Japanese Rules for Health. 

Early to bed and early to rise. 

Take one day of rest each week when 
you refrain from even reading or writing. 

Take a hot bath every day and a steam 
one once a week if your heart will bear it. 

Avoid outbursts of passion. Say not 
and listen not to disagreeable things. 

Be moderate in your comsumption of 
tea, coffee, tobacco and alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

Avoid places which are too hot, espec- 
ially if steamheated and badly ventilated. 

Sleep in a dark and quiet room with 
thewindowsopen. Take at least six hours 
if a man, eight if a woman. 

Eat meat only once a day, masticate 
your food thoroughly. Let the diet be 
eggs, cereals, seein fruits and plenty 
of cow’s milk. 


—_—_——_O" 

Let the rural parent realize once for 
all that dead snakes, sick chickens, damp 
cellars and terrible snow storms are not 
the sources of diseases rampant on the 
farm, says 20th Century Farmer. Rather 
let him blame the Teally responsible 
source, to wit: The open, wooden privy, 
the stagnant well, the uncovered, un- 
cooled milk bucket, and the sick cattle. 
These are the reasons for better health 
in the city than is possible on the un- 
hygienic farm. Providence is not to be 
blamed, for the Lord taketh not away from 
those who help themselves with the best 
modern plumbing and hygienic care. 


—_—_—_—_ OC 
For flaxseed poultice stir flaxseed into 
boiling water till thick paste is formed. 
Spread on linen and apply hot. 


Now this is‘due, not to their hav-. 





Home Remedies in Emergencies. 


For toothache soak a small piece of 
cotton with oil of cloves or oil of winter- 
green and insert it in the cavity if there 
is one. If not, paint the gum around the 
tooth with tincture of iodine, says Amer- 
ican Cultivator. An ice bag or a hot- 
water bag may give relief if these fail. 
When some foreign matter gets into the 
eye, if it can be seen, try to remove it by 
means.of the corner of a perfectly clean 
handkerchief rolled into a point by a clean 
hand. If this fails, or the object cannot 
be seen, grasp the upper lid by the lashes 
and pull it down over the lower lid, rolling 
the eye at the same time. Whether these 
procedures are successful or not, cleanse 
the eye by dropping in a few drops of 
boracic acid solution or by using the same 
in an eye cup. In a case of sore throat, 
gargle the throat every two or three hours 
with a mixture of half a teaspoonful of 
table salt to a tumblerful of water, or else 
with a solution of one part of hydrogen 
peroxide to three parts of water. A cloth 
rung out in ice water and applied around 
the neck may help relieve the pain. A 
purgative will assist in shortening the 
attack. For croup put the child in a hot 
bath and give a teaspoon of the syrup of 
wine of ipecac, repeating this dose fre- 
quently until vomiting occurs. 

Soak a cloth in cold water and apply it 
round the little one’s neck. Make a tent 
by draping a sheet over the head of the 
bed, and put a steaming kettle of hot water 
under it so that the child will inhale the 
steam. Severe pain or acute distress in 
the pit of the stomach after eating of im- 
proper food is most effectively and 
peomatly relieved by vomiting. This is 

est brought on by means of ipecac or the 
finger in the throat. Do not use mustard 
internally for this condition. Moderate 
pain or distress will often yield to a mus- 
tard plaster or a hot water bag. Griping 
pare in the lower abdomen, general over 

oth sides, is best met by giving a tea- 
spoon of ginger in hot water. This may 
be combined with a laxative, such as 
cascara. Pain in the right side of the 
abdomen low down may mean appendi- 
citis. Put on an ice bag and send for a 
doctor in a hurry. 

——_O—_—_—— 

For a neuralgia apply hot, dry flannels, 
as hot as can be borne. 

A flannel dipped in boiling water and 
sprinkled with turpentine laid on the 
chest as quickly as possible will relieve 
the most severe cold. 











ever apples grow if ma 
a Monarch. A mo 


ts all the 
ers. We also make 
apple-butter cook- 
ers and evaporators, 


A. 8. FanquaanCo., Lro. 
Box 103, Yoru, Pa. 


Wanted—Honest, Energetic Men 


in every county to sell our big lineof direct to 
farmers. EX PERIEN CE Nor ESSARY. 
We fully instruct you. Farmers, la»ore ~. 

eo 


mechanics, or any men willing to work can ma 
$1,000 to $3,000 a year 
handling our big sellers. Exclusive territo: ven- 
We furnish you the capital; you furnish py 
to carry the goods, Be your own boss ina pleasant, 
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rmanent and profitable business. Write at once 
por full particulars giving age and occupation. 


THE DUOFORM CO., 
NORTH JAVA, N. .” 
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Relief For Rupture 
Without ration 


We Allow A 60-Day Test— 
Entirely At Our Own Risk—To Prove It 
No longer any need to drag through life at the mercy of leg” 
straps and spring trusses. No reason in the world for letting 
them force you to undergo a dangerous operation. 





Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed } 
rupture holder is the only thing of any vi 
kind for rupture that you can get on nd eh 
60 days trial—the only thing we know ss 
of coop enough to stand such a long and thorough test. ft's the 
famous Cluthe Automatic Massaging Truss—made on an abso- 
lutely new principle—has 18 patented features. Self-adjusting. 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-straps and 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at al) times—including when you 
are working, taking a bath, ete. cured in case after case 
that seemed hopeless. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 104 4 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's wrong 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should no 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to perform operations. Ex- 
poses the humbugs—shows how old-fashioned worthless trusses 
are sold under false and misleading names. Tells all about the 
care and attention we give you. dorsements from over 5000 
people, including physicians. Write to-day—find out how you 
can prove every word we say by making a 60 day test without 
risking a penny. 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 
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GREEN’S GRAFTING TOOL 





A complete tool for grafting, 
made in one piece of forged steel. 
Price, Postpaid, 75c. 

GRAFTING WAX 

1 lb. postpaid, 45c. 34 lb. post- 

paid, 30c. 





NOTICE—We handle a complete line 
of Power Sprayers and Spray Solu- 
tions. Send at once for circular and 


get a complete spray calendar free. trees. 





SEASONABLE SUPPLIES 


A Man With a 
Master’s Plant Setter 


per day. 
more lame backs. 

Don’t wait for showers, but keep the 
planter going every day, and by using water 
or liquid fertilizer you will produce the best 
stand of plants seen for many a day. For 
cabbage, tomatoes, tobacco, celery, etc. 
Weight packed 7 lbs. 
at Rochester, N. Y. If wanted by Parcel 
Post add postage for 7 pounds. 


Standard Berry Baskets 


Quarts or pints $4.00 per thousand. 
$3.75 per thousand if ordered in lots of three 


prices advance or you may not get them at any 
price later in the season. 


A Complete Line of Garden Tools 


Send for our Catalog of GuARANTEED Toots. 


BUCKET OR BARREL SPRAY PUMP 


It has all the advantages of 
the ordinary barrel pump and 
bucket pump combined. 
one-half more air chamber than 
any other make of bucket pump. 
Ismade of brass with ball valves; 
handles and foot rest are mallea- 
ble iron. 

When used as a barrel pump, 
detach the foot rest and attach 
pump to top of barrel. 

Price No. 24 complete, ready to _ 
with agitator, 5 feet of 3-ply hose 
graduatin, 
spray, and solid stream nozzle. ... .$4.45 

With 4’ extension pipe for 


Seem ee ween neeee eee eeeeeeee 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


water and fertilize, 10,000 plants 
No blanks—no_ stooping—no 


Price $4.00 F. O. B. 


more. Order at once before the 


TWO PUMPS IN ONE 


Has 





Seva Wwe 





Vermorel, fine or coarse 


higher 
$4.78 











GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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Get This Free 


Berry8ox Book! 


Tells You How to Save Money on Berry Boxes 

and Baskets — Buy at Low Factory Prices 
Be sure to get our Low Factory Prices on 
all Berry Boxes and Baskets before you buy. 
Big line of quality goods—sold to you direct 





from facto Our new catalog describes 
baskets and gives 
tices, Get it—it’s 

REE. 

This is our Amer- 
ican Crate, made in 
16, 24 and 32 quart 
sizes. Considered 
by big shippers the best shipping pack: 
on the market. Light, unusually durable, 
and allows free air circulation, which pre- 
vents moulding and souring of fruit. 

Our new Half-Bushel 
Wire Bail Picking Basket. 
Smooth inside surface 
avoids bruising of fruit. 
Bail swings back, omen | 
basket to goinside a barrel. 
Very strong and durable. 
Don’t buy your boxes or baskets 


Write! until you have seen our catalog 


and low factory prices. Write for it now, and 
learn how to save money by buying direct from 
largest factory ofits kind in the country. Cata- 
log with lowest prices is FREE! (2) 
NEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO. 
Box 102, New Albany, Ind. 























SPRAYING 
RESULTS 


DOUBL 


by saving half the solution and labor with the 











* THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth's 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AGENTS—A Big Seller 


Labyrinth Keyless Padlock. 
Works like asafe. Operated in the dark 
as easily as in daytime. For hen- 
corn crib, automobile—a 














house, barn, 
hundred places._ Sells everywhere— 
eity or country. Jones of Pa. sold 142in 
ten days. Splendid profits. -Patented. 
No competition. Write quick for ter- 
ritory, terms and canvassing sample. 


Lock Co.,1170RomeSt.,Dayton,O. 








Raise Perfect Apples 


By Spraying with 


SWI FT a ARSENATE 
Highest 


OF LEAD 
Quality— 


Efficient. 
At All Dealers. 
WERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO.—Boston. 


Using aTruss 


STUART’S PLAPAO - PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators z 
made self i 




















cannot chafe orpress 
, the pubic bone. Thousands 
caine tuomsclves st howe without 
° themselves at home ou 
on Fac-Simile hindrance from work—most Grand Prix. 
obstinate cases conquered. 
Soft as velvet—easy to qpaty—tpenpenstve, Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Process of recovery is 





nai so afterwards no further use for S. 
preve it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write us TODAY. Address, 





The Story of the Khaki Suit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Walter Scott Haskell. 

As we were coming home we passed the 
Ryan carry-all, and Rob, who was driving, 
drew up and said: ‘What you folks been 
doing down by the river? Saw you there 
this morning when we went to the village.”’ 

“Oh, we’ve found Charlie’s khaki suit 
on the bank, and have been dragging the 
river,’’ explained father. 

At his words, Catherine, who was a tall, 
slim girl with soft flowing dark brown 
hair, gave a start, and I observed that her 
face grew white and bloodless, and her 
lips quivered as she murmured: “Oh, 
this is terrible!”’ 

Then turning to me she said in a low 
tone: ‘Come up to-night, Henry, I’ve 
got something to tell you.”’ 

Then they drove on and father and I 
continued our sad journey home with the 
khaki suit in the wagon. My brother 
who was missing for two days, belonged 
to the Boy Scouts of Hayward’s, Cali- 
fornia, and it was his Scout suit that we 
found on the bank of Swift river. 
en we got home mother and my 
young sister Nellie began to cry, for they 

ad every reason to believe that the boy 
had been drowned, either by accident or 
otherwise. 
I remembered what Catherine Ryan 
said about wanting to see me that night, 
and thinking that it was in connection 
with my brother’s disappearance, I was 
impatient to learn what she had to say, 
and so began fixing up as soon as I had 
done the shaves on our ranch <s magvin 
to crossing the fields to the ng ranc 
about two miles away. As I was putting 
on my coat I felt something in the pocket, 
and discovered thit it was a piece of 
orange peel that 1 had picked up Sowa by 
the river where Charlie’s suit was found. 
I had a reason in saving the orange skin. 
My reason was that I thought it might 
have some connection with my brother’s 
disappearance. Now that I held it to 
my face and got the full scent, I thought 
I detected a peculiar smell quite apart 
from the usual smell of an orange skin. 
It smelled like something I had smelled 
in a drug store, though I couldn’t tell just 
what it was, as I was not familiar with 
drugs. 
I lay the skin up in the top part of my 
room closet for future consideration, 
then finished my toilet and started across 
the fields for the Ryan ranch. 
It grew dark before I had reached the 
middle of my journey, and as I was cros- 
sing a field I saw the outlines of a figure 
approaching from the opposite direction, 
and soon came face to face with a boy I 
knew who lived on a ranch a few miles 
out. : 
‘‘Hello Ben!’ Iaccosted. ‘Is that you? 
It’s so dark I couldn’t be certain of your 
features.”’ 
“Yah, it’s me alle same, you getta da 
right,’’ answered the other in his Italian 
twist of words. 
“Say, Ben, did you know that Charlie 
is lost? He’s been missing since day 
before yesterday and we found his khaki 
suit on the bank of Swift river.”’ 
‘‘Sho!”’ cried Ben with evidence of sur- 
prise, adding: ‘‘I seea da Charlie day 
fore yesterday morn’g. We walka da 
fields down by the river up, an’ eata da 
orange.”’ 
“Then you were the one that was with 
my brother the last that was known of 
him, and you gave him the oranges, the 
Japanese oranges that you raise on your 
ranch?”’ I questioned. 
“Yah, I giva da orange. Why?’ 
“Oh, nothing, particular,” I said 
guardedly, ‘‘I just wanted to know what 
passed between you and Charlie when 
you were together. Did you go in swim- 
ming when you were with him?’”’ 
‘‘No, Charlie he no feel well, he say his 
girl go back on him, an’ he feel lika he no 
care to live.”’ 
‘What did you say to him when he told 
you he wasn’t feeling well?”’ : 
“T say, you getta da liver trouble!”’ 
Charlie he say “No.” Then I say “‘you 








i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 







d help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
yf capita P for life. 
* Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
(4, Write today. 

7) WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M 47 Marden Build 
m, R. MARDER washington, D. _— 
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Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


fy Amazing “‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 days’ 

4 FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fuel. If 

satisfied, pay lowest price ever given; if not, pay 

4 nothing. 
en Two 
a 








'o waste, no evaporation, no explosion. 
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smoka da pipe, you feel better. Charlie 
he taka da pipe an’ smoka one, two, three 
puffs, then he sicka da gag.”’ 
“Did you leave Charlie by the river 
~— _ parted from him that day?” 

“ a 


That was the extent of my conversation 
with Ben Begardo, but it was enough to, 
in a way, rouse my suspicions that he 
might have had something to do with 
the disappearance of my brother. But of 
course there was nothing definite, though 
I had reason to believe that the two boys 
were rivals for the hand of, Catherine 
Ryan. 

Arriving at the Ryan ranch, I was met 
by Catherine who invited me to a seat in 
the parlor of the big old-fashioned farm- 
house built by the Spaniards in early days. 
She said that Rob had gone to a neighbor’s 
and as the old folks were in the kitchen 
we had the room to ourselves. 

“Now, Catherine,’’ I said, ‘‘tell me all 
you know about this affair. Have you 
and Charlie quarreled that he should 
become despondent and say he didn’t care 
to live?”’ 








Her lips quivered, and she didn’t answer 
for a spell, seeming to ‘ my blunt 


question as impertinent. repeated my 
question with emphasis, and demanded 
to know if she had turned my brother 


down.”’ 

‘‘N-n-o,”? she stammered. ‘‘I—did— 
not—turn—Charlie—down.”’ 

“Did you give him any reason to be 
jealous of any one? Didn’t you go with 

en Begardo for a while?”’ 

“T went out once or twice with Ben, 


ang for fun, though I didn’t care anything 
or him any more than any other boy. 
I just went out for a walk across the 


fields, and—and—Charlie saw us—and— 
he got mad and twitted me of flirting. 
I guess if a girl can’t—can’t—turn ’round 
—without—without—”’ 

She ended in a great sob, and covering 
her face in a handkerchief cried softly 
while her shoulders shook with the force 
of her emotion. 

“T didn’t mean to make you feel bad, 
Cath.” I hastened to say, “but I 
must have the truth about Charlie. 
Now, honest, do you think that he would 
make way with himself, in a fit of jeal- 
ousy? Tell me the truth, Cath.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ she sobbed. “If 
he is never found, I shall never be happy 
again. I shall want to die, too.” 

“Do you think that Ben Begardo wants 
you for a wife?”’ 

“‘Ben? Oh, he asked me, but I refused 
him, ’cause I couldn’t.go a dago. You 
know how dark-skinned they are.’’ 

“What did he say when you refused 
him?” 

‘‘He said—if—Charlie Van Horn was out 
of the way, I’d take him quick enough.” 

“Did Ben say that?” 

“Yes, but don’t for heaven’s sake mix 
me up in this. Don’t you ever tell a 
living soul what I have told you,” she 
admonished with a show of spirit as she 
raised her head and wiped away the 
signs of grief. 

“Then Ben has a reason for wishing 
Charlie out of the way?” 

“Of course.’”’ 

I could hardly wait to get home to tell 
father of my suspicions. ‘‘I believe,’’ 
I said, “that Ben Begardo is at the bottom 
of this, or at least had something to do 
with Charlie’s going away so suddenly. 
How easy it would be for Ben to put some 
kind of poison in the orange that he gave 
Charlie to eat.” 

“Oh it couldn’t be possible that Ben 
would do any such thing as that,’’ objected 
father, maintaining that Ben was a decent 
boy if he was an Italian. 

“All the same I’m going to have that 
orange peel analyzed, if I can find a 
chemist down at the village,’’ I declared 
stoutly. 

“Do as you like,” says pa, “but I can’t 
believe the boy is guilty of any attempt 
to take life.”’ 

“Then you think Charlie went in swim- 
ming and was drowned by accident?’’ 

“That’s about the only reasonable 
hypothesis,’’ declared pa. 

“But Charlie was despondent over 
Catherine’s going with Ben, and he might 
have jumped in the river on purpose,”’ 
I hazarded. 

“Don’t talk about it,’’ said father in a 
choking voice. 

I could not be satisfied until I had taken 
the orange peel to the village druggist, 
who was a sort of chemist, and asked him 
to analyze it. He went to work with 
some kind of tests, and soon discovered, 
he said, the presence of cocaine. 

“Do you think there was enough in the 
orange to kill a person if he swallowed 
it?”’ I asked. 

“Hardly,” he replied, ‘‘though there 
might be enough to make him very sick, 
and possibly there was more in some other 
part of the orange, enough to kill.” 

I went home and acquainted father 
with my discovery that the orange Ben 
Begardo had given Charlie to eat con- 
tained cocaine in considerable quantity. 
That made father put more faith in my 
theory that Ben had purposely adminis- 
tered the drug to get Charlie out of the 
way, though father would not think of 
having Ben arrested on suspicion, without 
more proof. 

“Better watch Ben for a while,” said 
pa, ‘‘and see if he succeeds with the Ryan 
girl. It may be that she is as deep in 
the mire as he is in the mud.”’ 

‘“‘No, pa, Catherine does not care for 
Ben; I’m sure. And I know that she 
loves our Charlie. But I’ll watch to see 
if Ben goes there, and if she has anything 
more to do with him,”’ I said determinedly. 

Two days passed without further devel- 
opment in the clearing up of the mystery 
surrounding my brother’s disappearance, 
although I had kept a sharp lookout in 
every direction that offered a tangible 
clew. But there was a turn in the affair 
when the rural delivery man brought 
father two letters, each having to do with 
the problem that we were trying to solve. 
One was postmarked San Francisco, and 
the other Oakland, Cal. Father opened 
the former first, and read aloud to the 
family: 

Mr. Van Horn, Haywards, Cal. 
Dear Sir:—Having been informed by a 


? 





friend who lives in your town, that 
boy Charlie has not been heard irdak fo 
four days, I thought you might wish to 
know that I (Sylvanius Cobb, Jr.) say 
your Charlie whom I know by sight on 
the afternoon of his disappearance. "He 
was on the dock in San Francisco in com. 
pore with another boy whom I do no 
now, and both were in conversation with 
the captain of a peer Rage me that sailed 
just after sundown of that day, as I took 
pains to find out after hearing aboy 
Charlie’s disappearance. I think 


; your 
boy has either run away to sea, or he h, 
been shanghaied. That’s all I ram 


about it. am a Boy Scout of the Say 
Francisco Company, and was acquainted 
with some of the Scouts of Haywards 
having met them at drills and t 
parades a number of times. 


Yours Very Truly, 
(Signed) Sylvanius Cobb, Jr, 

The other letter from Oakland read: 
Mr. Van Horn, Haywards. 

Your boy Charl know wher he be. | 
find for you for one hundred dollar. Send 
by male, quick, to 

Kid Parker, Oakland, P.O, 


Part SECOND. 


Father put a piece of brown paper in an 
envelope and directed it to ‘Kid Parker 
Oakland, P. After mailing the 
dummy letter, we took turns watching at 
the Oakland post office to see who called 
for the letter. We preferred to do oy 
own detective work rather than air our 
family troubles before the public by em. 
ploying an official. 

About noon of the following day I stood 
in the doorway of the post office at Oak. 
land, and saw Ben Begardo coming down 
the street. Thinking that he would 
come into the office, I dodged behind 4 
projection-in the wall just back of the 
general delivery window. In a couple 
of minutes I heard Ben’s voice call at the 
window: ‘‘Any mail for Kid Parker?” 
I saw the attendent hand him a letter, 
the one that father had mailed that 
morning, and then Ben eagerly gras 
the missive and hurried out of the build- 
ing, without having seen me, evidently. 
I tried to shadow him for a few blocks, but 
he dodged into an alley and I lost trace 
of him. But what mattered it, as long 
as I had learned that he was the person 
connected with some blackmailing scheme 
to get money from father? 

I hurried home and told father what I 
had discovered. At first he thought that 
we had better get an officer and have Ben 
arrested, but on second thought he de- 
cided that discretion was our best plan 
for awhile. We would wait and see Ben’s 
next move, and in the mean time watch 
as much as possible his movements. 

Of course the other letter from the 
alleged Boy Scout of San Francisco came 
in for a part of our investigation. We 
went over to the city and had no trouble 
in locating the writer of the letter. He 
was a boy about Charlie’s age, and was 
evidently honest in his belief that he had 
seen Charlie and another boy talking with 
the captain of a whaler. 

“How was my Charlie dressed?” asked 
father thinking of the khaki suit left on 
the river bank, and wondering how he 
could have procured another suit in so 
short a time—all of Charlie’s other clothes 
were left at home, the only articles mis- 
sing being his underclothes, hat and 
shoes. 

“He had on an oil-cloth coat that 
reached to his feet, and a sou’wester hat 
the same as sailors wear at sea,’’ answered 
the boy promptly. : 

That was about the extent of our in- 
formation in that direction, and though 
we enquired at the shipping office we 
could get no track¢of any whaling vessel 
having sailed on: that particular date. 
Of course it used to be a common practice 
to shanghai a ship’s crew, but not o: late 
years. 

When we got back to Haywards from 
San Francisco we saw that the advance 
agent had stuck se some circus bills on 
all of the principal billboards of the town. 
I said to father: “Wonder if Ben Begardo 
will take Catherine to the circus?” | ' 

“We'll see,” answered pa, adding: 
“You and sister must go to the circus, 
because Ben is sure to be there, as he hs 
never missed a circus yet; and there will 
ne an exceptional opportunity to wate 

im 


on street 


It is probable that Ben suspected thst 
his movements were watched after gett 
the dummy letter in answer to his demat 
for money, as we received no other missivé 
of a blsckmailin nature. I had met Ben 
once or twice in Haywards ,and he was % 
cordial as ever, and no one would suspect 
by his actions that he was the scheme 
that indications showed. 

The day of the circus arrived, and vad 
sister and I, after viewing the re 

arade, went to the grounds where 7 
bie tent was already up, besides a coup 
of side tents where freaks were adver 
tised on large posters, and the men wer! 
already epieling for the side-show, # 
selling tickets. 

(Continued in May Issue) 
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Plant the Shropshire Damson Plum 


Enormously productive--Good for home and market. Early 
bearing--Fruit purple outside--Golden yellow inside. 


Prof. N. P. Hedrick, of N. Y. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
says of this wonderful plum: 

Shropshire is the best known of 
the Damsons, being found not only 
in nearly all commercial orchards 
but in the smallest home collect- 
ions as well. The trees of Shrop- 








shire Damson are known for size, 
vigor, hardiness, and health. Shrop- 
shire is enormously productive, bear- 
ing its load of fruit year after year 
until it is a standard among fruits te $ 
for productivity and reliability in is 
bearing. The trees are easy to man- 
age in such orchard operations as 
pruning, spraying and harvesting. They are not so thick-topped, twiggy and spiny as other Damsons. 

Shropshire Damson is of a very good size and while in no sense a dessert plum, may be eaten out of hand with relish when fully ripe or 
after a light frost—a point worth considering where only Damsons can be grown. Shropshire Damson is one of the best plums of its kind for 
culinary purposes. ‘This variety is still to be recommended for both home and market. 

Origin.. Shropshire Damson originated in England, sometime in the Seventeenth Century. 
Nineteenth Century and in 1875 was placed in the American Pomological Society’s fruit list. 

Fruit of Shropshire Damson late season long; one and one half inches by one inch in size, oval compressed, halves equal; color purplish 
black, overspread with thick bloom; stem slender one half inch long, adhearing to the fruit; skin thin, tender, adhearing; flesh golden-yellow, 
juicy, firm but tender, agreeably tart at full maturity, sprighty, pleasant. 





SHROPSHIRE DAMSON PLUM 


We have a few thousand extra Shropshire Damson Plum. You may get special pen prices by sending us your list of wants now 


It was noted by American writers early in the 


We had unusual success with our trees this year and not only have fine trees but in some varieties more than we are apparently going to 
need, and on these varieties can make a special price on large lists for orchard planting. The following varieties of trees we have in large quan- 
tities. Get our special prices on them. 

Grape Vines 
Concord Black 


Apple Trees Cherry Trees Quince Trees 


Orange 


Green’s Baldwin 
Northern Spy 
N. W. Greening 


Montmorency 


Plum Trees 


Imported English Hazel Nut 


Currant Bushes 


Al ler Dyehouse Ts 
Be ek Early Richmond Nut Trees Niagara 
Blenheim Orange English Morello American Sweet Chestnut Worden 


Garden Roots 
Conover’s Asparagus 














Pewauke Abundance Black Champion Palmetto Asparagus 

cee ysl Burbank ° Diploma Red Wyatt’s Linnaeus Rhubarb 
Rome Beaut German Prune Red Cross 

Roxbury Saasett Lombard Gooseberries Ornamental Trees 
Sweet Bough Reine Claude Downing American Elm 

Tompkins King Shropshire Damson Raspberries Carolina Poplar 


Catalpa 

European White Birch 
Golden Willow 
Lombardy Poplar 


Cuthbert Red 
Columbian Purple 
Kansas Black 


Wagener 
Walbridge 
York Imperial 


Peach Trees 
Carman 
Crawford Early 


Crawford Late Blackberries Norway Maple 
Standard Pear Trees Champion Blowers Oaks 
Bartlett Elberta Eldorado Russian Mulberry 
Kieffer Niagara Snyder Silver Maple 


These are all valuable varieties and the trees are first class, mostly of the large size but a portion of them of the medium size. We offer 


these extra trees at a special low price. 
If you have use for any of the above trees will you kindly state how many you desire, what varieties and onak size trees, and we will make 
you the lowest pen prices possible, which we assure you will be much to your advantage. The above list contains only a few of the varieties 
and kinds listed. in our catalog. 
Please give this your prompt attention. 


GROW TOMPKINS KING APPLES 


TOMPKINS KING, on account of its beautiful red color, attractive appearance, symmetrical shape, 
large size‘and excellence in quality for both aero and culinary uses, is ranked among the leading 
commercial varieties. It 
is well adapted for mar- 
keting in fancy packages 
and often sells at an 
advance over standard 
varieties in both the do- 
mestic and foreign mar- 
kets. It ripens here in 
late September or early 
October and will keep in 
cold storage till Febru- 
ary or later. Get our 
special pen prices at 
once. 


Send your list to-night. 





TOMPKINS KING APPLE 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 91 WALL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 













































































Want A Buggy? 


and Finer Buggies Than You Can Find In 
40 Small-Town Carriage Shops Rolled Into One 








ET me show you the immense array of superfine buggies It makes no difference whether you’re 
—all splendid sty les. Let me do this right away. All going to buy from me or anyone else 1S 
you need to do is to clip—fill out—and send in the cou- —get the book! 








; pon. That won’t take 5 seconds. It will cost you merely a ; 
2cent stamp. And it may cost you $25.00 to $40.00 if you Give yourself the treat of inspecting 00 
don’t grasp this great chance to get posted on genuine, rock- _ these 140 pages filled to the brim with 


bottom buggy value! 125 wonderful offers in the finest Will 
It makes no difference whether you want a buggy, surrey, run- vehicles man can make —the most Tell 
about, carriage, phaeton, spring wagon or a set of harness— tylish iia : : You 
your duty to your pocketbook is to get this book—and get posted! S*Y"SH, easiest Tunning Car shee 

money can buy. ALL 





























Let Me Save You $25.00 to $40.00 


On The BUGGY You Buy! Nearly 200,000 
Others will assure you thatI can do thisfor you 


Doubtless, scores who know by actual experience that I can save 
you that much hard cash live right in your neighborhood! Nearly 200,000 custo- 
mers testify to that as fact. Nearly 200,000 men just like you know ‘that I do 
save them the fat profits of the small- town ‘dealer—whose buggy price must cover and 
include traveling men’s expenses and salary, middleman’s commission and carriage maker’s 
profits. They got my book—and thus saved $25.00 to $40.00 on every buggy they bought. 
And you can do the same. And get 


plit Hickory Vehicles 


—the finest carriages that ever rolled over a road. Made of genuine Second Growth 
Hickory—split, not sawed. Constructed for service. Built for solid lasting comfort. 
Designed in the very latest 1914 styles. And Guaranteed Absolutely For 2 Full Years! And 

sent to you on an offer of 30 Days’ FREE Trial On Your Own Roads! 

Nearly 200,000 men—farmers—merchants—horsemen—assure you that they have benefited by getting my 


book—and taking advantage of my plan. What they have done—you should do. Where they have profited 
—you will profit. And remember every Split Hickory Vehicle is 


Sold On My Ironclad Guarantee For Two Years! 
NOW—while you have a moment to spare—before you forget it—just clip off the coupon—fill it out with 
your name and address—and mailit tome. GET THE BOOK! 


H. C. PHELPS, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. _ station 26 I 3 
Columbus, Ohio St. No. or R.F.D.......6. 0.0000 ERE eae 


Coupon 
THE 
OHIO CARRIAGE 


Station 26 Columbus, 0. 
Dear Mr. Phelps:— 
I want that book. Send 

it to me at your expense. 
I promise to read it. But I 
do not obligate myself to do 
any more than that. 


PUN Ais. 5. dre cesatfaponsrae 





Clip the Coupon 


Fill It Out—Mail It To Us 








eee eer etre eee Seeeees-cedeeeseseseseesesseoseersgeess** 





Get the Book! 
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